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ILLIAM PENN, the celebrated founder of 
Pennsylvania, was born in London on the 
14th of October 1644. He was the only 
son of Sir W llliam Penn, a naval commander 
of distinction, first during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, and afte^jyards in the service 
of Charles II., from whom he receded the honour of knight- 
hood. His health having suffered iSm his active duties, Admiral 
Penn retired from tervjye in 1666, although then only in tiie 
forty-fifth year of his aik. His wife, the mother of William Penn, 
was the daughter of aanerchant in .Rotterdam. 

Penn received his preliminary education at Chigwll, in Essex," 
wear his fathers country residence. From Chigweli school he 
was removed, at twelve years of age, to a private academy in 
London ; and having made great progress in all the usual branches 
of education, he was entered, at the age of fifteen years, as a 
gentleman commoner at Christ-church, Oxford. At college he 
is said to have been remarkable not more for his sedateness and 
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attention to study, than for his extreme fondness for all athletic 
sports. His first bias, too, towards the opinions of that religious 
sedt of which he became afterwards so distinguished an ornament, 
th^Soeiety of Friends, was produced at this period of his life. 
It tfas the effect of the preaching’ of one Thomas Loe, once a 
member of the university of Oxford, but who had embraced the 
doctrines of the Quakers, and Was now a zealous propagator of 
the same. 

Serious and thoughtful from his childhood, young Penn was 
strongly impressed by the views of religious truth which Loe 
inculcated; and the consequence was, that he and a few of 
his fellow -students who had been similarly affected began to 
absent themselves from the established worship of the university, 
and to hold private meetings among themselves for devotional 
purposes. For this breach ot the college rules a fine was imposed 
upon them by the authorities of the university. Neither Penn nor 
his associates were cured of their disposition to nonconformity by 
this act of severity ; they still continued to hold their private 
meetings, and naturally became more zealous in their views as 
they saw these views prohibited and discountenanced. Their 
zeal soon manifested itself in an act of riot. An order having 
been sent down to Oxford by Charles'II. that the surplice should 
be worn by the students, as was customary in ancient times, 
Perm and his companion^ were so ropsed by what they conceived 
a return to popish observances, that., not content with disobeying 
the order themselves, they attacked tho.se students who appeared 
in the obnoxious surplices, and tore them off their backs. So 
flagrant an outrage oil college discipline could not be allowed to 
pass without severe punisnmefffr, and accordingly Penn and 
several of liis companions were expelled. As may be conceived. 
Admiral Penn was by no means pleased when Ins son returned 
home with the stigma attached to him of having been expelled 
from college ; nor was he more satisfied when he learned the 
cause. Himself untroubled with any such religious scruples as 
those which his son professed, he could not make any allowance 
for them, but, on the contrary, insisted that he should give them 
up, and live as any .young gentleman of good family and loyal 
principles might be x petted to do. The young man meeting 
his father’s remonstrances \* :th arguments in self-defence, the 
hasty old admiral turned him out of doers. 

Through his mother’s intercession a. .^conciliation soon took 
place ; and the .dmiral determined, as the iiest means of finishing 
his son’s ed L jation, and possibly of curing him of what he consi- 
dered his over-reli nousness, to send him to spend a year or two 
in France. Penn accordingly left England in 1662, and was 
absent on the continent. till 1664. On his return to England, his 
father was much pleased to find him so polished in demeanour 
and manners, and did not doubt but his intention in sending him / 
abroad had been in a great measure fulfilled. By his advice/ 
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Penn became a student of Lincoln's Inn, where he continued till 
1666, when his father sent him over to Ireland to manage his 
pretty extensive estates in the county of Cork. In this com- 
mission he conducted himself entirely to his father’s satisfac- 
tion, residing sometimes on the estates themselves, sometimes in 
Dublin, where he had the advantage of mixing in the society 
attending the court of the Duke ot Ormond, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and his father’s friend. While attending to his business 
in Ireland, however, a circumstance befell him, which might have 
induced his father to have acted differently could he have fore- 
seen it. Being accidentally one day in Cork, he heard that 
Thomas Loe, the person whose preaching had so deeply affected 
him at Oxford, was to address a meeting of Quakers in that city. 
Penn could not think of losing the opportunity of again seeing 
and hearing his old friend, and accordingly he entered the place 
where Loe was to preach. He took his seat, and had waited for a 
few minutes, when the preacher ro&e, and commenced his sermon 
with the following striking words: — “There is a faith which 
Gvercometh the world ; and there is a faith which is overcome by 
the world. 77 The words, and the sermon which they introduced, 
seemed adapted to his own case. Had not his faith been one 
which had been overcome •by the world ? and was it not, there- 
fore, a weak, poor, and useless thing? Such was the force of 
this reflection, strengthened as it was by intercourse with Loe, 
that he resolved from that 'day to devote himself to the service 
of religion, and to adhere to the sect wdiose principles he 
respected most. In short, from that time Penn became a pro- 
fessed Quaker. • 

Nonconformity in religious observances was at that Jime some- 
what dangerous. In Scotland, a religious persecution was liercely 
raging; and although in other parts of the kingdom the spirit of 
bigotry on the part of the government did not manifest itself to 
the same extent, yet everywhere throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland dissenters were subject to grievous annoyances; aud it 
was in the power of any meddlesome or narrow-minded person 
to point to numerous persecuting law’s existing in th ~tute-- 
book, and 10 demand that they should be put in force against 
them. Accordingly, William Penn soon paid the price of his 
conscientiousness. Making it a point, ever after his meeting 
with Loe, to attend the religious assemblies of the Quakers in 

E reference to those of* the Established Church, he was appre- 
ended, along with eighteen others, on the 3d of ^Gp'tfinber 1607, j 
and carried before the mayor of Cork, charged witVNransgressiag 
J-he act against tumultuous assemblies passed seven years before. 
Tflie mayor, perceiving Penn to be a gentleman, offered him his 
liberty on condition that he would giv# security for his good 
behaviour in future; but Penn refused to comply with this con- 
dition, and was therefore committed to prison with the others.. 
Prom prison he addressed a letter to the Earl of Orrery, then 
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lord president of Munster, and a friend probably of Admiral 
Penn, requesting his interference to procure the release of himself 
and his companions. The earl immediately ordered the release 
of Penn ; the others, it would appear, however, were . permitted 
to remain in prison. 

Meanwhile some friend of the family, resident in Ireland, had 
conveyed to the admiral the unwelcome intelligence that his son 
had joined the Quakers. Without any delay the old man sum- 
moned his son home; and their first interview was a stormy one. 
The admiral at length, finding that his son had become a con- 
firmed Quaker, and losing hope of moving him further, only 
stipulated that the youth should consent to depart so far from 
the customs of his sect, as to take off his hat in presence of the 
king, the Duke of York, and himself! After a violent struggle 
between lilial affection and religious convictions, William" an- 
nounced that he could not agree even to this limited amount of 
hat worship, and was again turned out of doors. 

Thus driven out into the world, and disqualified by his pre- 
vious education for earning his livelihood by any ordinary 
profession, Penn would have fared badly, had not his mother, 
without the admiral’s knowledge, kept up a communication with 
him, and supplied him with money out of her own purse. Not 
long afterwards, being now in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
he began to preach at meetings of those who, like himself, had 
embraced the tenets of the Quakers.' About the same time, too, 
he commenced his career as a polemical pamphleteer — a character 
which he kept up till his dying day, having in the course of his 
life published an immense number of controversial pamphlets in 
defence of his sect and of religious liberty in general. The title 
of his first; work, published in 1668, was as follows: — “ Truth 
Exalted, in a short out sure Testimony against all those Religions, 
Faiths, and Worships, that have been formed and followed in the 
darkness of Apostacy; and for that Glorious Light which is now 
risen, and shines forth in the Life and Doctrine of the despised 
Quakers, as the alone good old way’ of Life and Salvation.” To 
account for the somevs hat bombastic appearance of this title, as 
well as for much m tlic conduct of William Penn and other early 
Quakers, which mi^ht otherwise seeni difficult to explain, it 
must be mentioned tliat tho early Quakers differed considerably 
from the modern Society of Friends with respect to the ideas 
which they entertained regarding the importance of their own 
sect. George ®oi, William Penn, and yhe early Quakers in 
‘ gener^jlreif/’aied Quakerism as a “glorious light” — a new dis- 
pensation, destined to Abrogate existing forms of faith, and restore 
Christianity to its primitive purity. Hence their sanguine! mode 
of speaking concerning their own mode of faith ; hence their 
extraordinary exertions to make proselytes; and hence? that 
activity, and even restlessness in society, which distinguished the 
early Quakers from their modern successors. 
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William Penn was a great accession to the sect whose views 
he had adopted. Both by the publication of pamphlets, and by 
public debates, he endeavoured to make an impression in favour 
of the Quakers. One of his publications, a pamphlet, called 
“ The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” gave so much oftence to some 
of the established clergy, and especially to the bishop of London, 
that Penn was apprehended, ana sent as a prisoner to the Tower. 
During his imprisonment here, which lasted seven months, he 
wrote his li No Cross, no Crown,” one of the most popular of all 
his works ; the leading idea of it being, % that unless men are 
willing to lead a life of self-denial, and to undergo privations 
and hardships in the course of their Christian warfare; that is, 
unless they are willing to bear the cross, they cannot become 
capable of wearing the crown — the crown, namely, of eternal 
glory.” At length Penn was discharged by an order from the 
king, who was probably moved to this act of leniency by his 
brother, the Duke of York, Admiral Penn's friend. 

The admiral by this time was disposed to be reconciled to his 
*on, whose constancy to his opinions he could not help admiring, 
notwithstanding that he had no predilection for tne opinions 
themselves. Partly to keep him out of harm’s way, he sent him 
a second time on a raissioli of business to Ireland. While duti- 
fully fulfilling the business on which he had been sent, Penn 
employed a great part of his time in Ireland in preaching and 
writing tracts in favour of Quakerism. Ho hkewise visited many 
poor persons of his sept who were suffering imprisonment for 
their fidelity to their convictions ; and, by means of his represen- 
tations and his influence, he was able to procure from the lord- 
lieutenant the discharge of several of them. On his return to 
England he was kindly received by his father, and took up his 
abode once more in the paternal mansion. 

The spirit of intolerance had, in the meantime, become more 
rampant m the government; and in 1670, parliament passed the 
famous act against conventicles, by which it was attempted to 
crush nonconformity in England. The Quakers of course were 
visited with the full severity of the act; and William Penn w r as 
one of the first of its victims. Proceeding one day to the place of 
meeting, which. he attended in Gracechurch Street, he found the 
door guarded by a party of soldiers, who prevented him from 
entering. Others of the congregation coming up, gathered 
round the door, forming, with the chance loiterers, who were 
attracted by curiosity, a considerable crowd. Ptnit began to* 
address them; but had hardly begun his discdfe#e, when he 
> and another Quaker named William Mead, who was standing 
near him, were seized by the constables, w r ho were already pro- 
vided with warrants for the purpose, signed by the lord mayor, 
and conveyed to Newgate, whence they w f ere brought to trial at 
the Old Bailey sessions on the 3d of September 1670. As this . 
trial was really very important, we shall detail the proceedings 
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at some length. The justices present on the bench on this occa- 
sion were Sir Samuel Starling*, lord mayor of London; John 
Howel, recorder ; live aldermen ; and three sheriffs. The jury 
consisted, as usual, of twelve persons, whose names deserve to be 
held in honour for the noble manner in which they performed 
their duty. When the prisoners Penn and Mead entered the 
court, they had their hats on, according to the custom of their 
sect. One of the officers of the court instantly pulled them off. 
On this the lord mayor became furious, and ordered the man to 
replace the hats on cthe heads of the prisoners ; which was no 
sooner done, than the recorder lined them forty marks each for 
contempt of court in wearing* their hats in presence of the bench. 
The trial then proceeded. Witnesses were called to prove that, on 
the 15th of August last, the prisoners had addressea a meeting of 
between three and four hundred persons in Gracechurch Street. 
Penn admitted that he and his friend were present on the occa- 
sion referred to, but contended that they had met to worship 
God according to their own conscience, and that they had a 
right to do so. One of the sheriffs here observed that they were 
there not for worshipping God, but for breaking the law. li What 
law?” asked Penn. “ The common law,” replied the recorder. 
Penn insisted on knowing what law'that was; but was checked 
by the bench, who called him “ a saucy fellow.” u The question 
is,” said the recorder at length, u whether you are guilty of this 
indictment.” “ The question,” replied Penn, u is not whether I 
am guilty of this indictment, but whether this indictment be 
legal. It is too general and imperfect an answer to say it is the 
common law, unless we know where andcwhat it is; for where 
there is no law, there is no transgression ; and that law which 
is not in being, is so far from being common, that it is no law at 
all.” Upon which the recorder retorted, “ You are an imperti- 
nent fellow, sir. Will you teach the court what law is ? It is 
lex non scripta; that which many have studied thirty or forty 
years to know, and would you have me tell you in a moment?” 
Penn immediately answered, u Certainly, if the common law be 
so hard to be understood, it is far from being very common; 
but if Lord Coke in his Institutes be of any consideration, he 
tells us that common law is common right, and that common 
right is the great charter privileges confirmed.” “ Sir,” inter- 
rupted the recorder, “ you are a troublesome fellow ; and it is 
not to the honour of the court to suffer you to go on.” “ I have 
asked but bne question,” said Penn, “ andfyou have no t answered 
me, thoug*hb.tSe rights and privileges of every Englishman are 
concerned in it.” “ If,” said the recorder, i( I should suffer yoy. 
to ask questions ull to-morrow morning, you would be never the 
wiser.” “ That,” replied the imperturbable Penn, “ is according 
as the answers are.” After some further conversation, or rather 
altercation, the mayor and recorder became enraged. u Take 
him away, take him away,” they cried to the officers of the 
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«ourt ; ei turn him into the bale-dock.” Tins order was obeyed, 
Penn protesting, as he was removed, that it was contrary to all 
law for the judge to deliver the charge to the jury in the absence 
of the prisoners. But- now a second contest commenced — a con- 
test between the bench and the jury. The latter, after being sent 
out of court to agree upon their verdict, unanimously returned 
the following one — u Guilty of speaking in Graeechurch Street.” 
The bench refused to receive this verdict ; and after reproaching 
the jury, sent them back for half an hour to reconsider it. At 
the end of the half hour the court again n*8t ; and the prisoners 
having been brought in, the jury delivered precisely the same 
verdict as before, only this time they gave it in writing, with all 
their names attached. The court upon this became furious ; and 
the recorder, addressing the jury, said, u Gentlemen, you shall 
not be dismissed till we have such a verdict as the court will 
accept ; and you shall be locked up without meat, drink, fire, and 
tobacco. You shall not think thus to abuse the court ; we will 
have a verdict by the help of God, or you shall starve for it ! ” 
€)n this Penn stood up and said, u My jury, who are my judges, 
ought not to be thus menaced ; their verdict should be free, and 
not compelled ; the bench ought to wait upon them, and not to 
forestall them. I do desir^that justice may be done me, and that 
the arbitrary resolves of the bench may not be made the measure 
of my jury’s verdict: ” The court then adjourned, the jury, in- 
cluding one who complaineH of ill health, being locked up with- 
out food, fire, or drink^ Next morning, on being brought in, 
they still returned the same verdict. They were violently re- 
proached and threatened ; and the recorder even forgot himself 
so far as to say that * £ he hajl never till now understood the 
policy and prudence of the Spaniards in suffering the Inquisition 
among them; and that certainly it would never be well in 
England till something like the Spanish Inquisition were estab- 
lished there.” The jury were again locked up without food, 
drink, tobacco, or fire, for twenty-four hours. On the third day, 
the natural and glorious effect of this brutality on the minds of 
Englishmen was produced. In place of the indirect acquittal 
contained in their former verdict, they now, with one voice, pro- 
nounced the prisoners u Not guilty!” Upon some paltry legal 
pretence they were all fined for their contumacy, and sent to 
prison till the fine should be paid. t Penn himself was shut up 
till he should pay the mulct for contempt of court. This he 
would not do ; but hi$ father, it is thought, laid dpwft the money* . 
for him, and he was liberated. 

| Penn’s father dying immediately after his liberation, left him 
a clear estate of £1500 a-year — a considerable property in those 
days. The old man had by this time been brought to regard his 
son’s conduct in a more favourable light than he had done at 
first ; and one of his dying advices to him was, to “ suffer 
nothing in this world to tempt him to wrong his conscience.” 
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For twelve months after his father's death Penn proceeded as 
before, preaching habitually at meetings of persons of his own 
persuasion, writing tracts and treatises in defence of Quakerism, 
and on other theological and political topics, among which was 
an account of the recent trial of himself and Mead, and engaging 
also in oral controversy with several dissenting preachers who 
had inveighed against the Quakers from their pulpits. His 
activity soon brought him into fresh trouble. Towards the end 
of the year 1671, he was again apprehended on the charge of 
preaching to an illegal assembly, and brought before Sir ^Tohn 
Robinson, lieutenant of the Tower, who was one of his judges on 
the former trial. Sir Samuel Starling was also present. TJnable 
to convict the prisoner on the conventicle act, Sir John, who was 
resolved not to let him escape, adopted another plan, and re- 
quired him to take the oath of allegiance to the king, well know- 
ing that, as it was contrary to the principles of the Quakers to 
take an oath at all, he would refuse; and thereby subject himself 
to imprisonment. “I vow, Mr Penn,” said Sir John Robinson, on 
his refusal, “I am sorry for you. You are an ingenious gentleman* 
all the world must allow you, and do allow you that ; and you 
have a plentiful estate; why should you render yourself unhappy 
by associating with such a simple people?” “ I confess,” said 
Penn in reply, “ I have made it my choice to relinquish the com- 
pany of tliosp that are ingeniously wicked, to converse with those 
that are more honestly simple.” u I wish you wiser ! ” said Sir 
John. “And I wish then better ! ” replied Penn. “You have been 
as bad as other folks,” observed the judge. “ When and where V* 
cried Penn, his blood rising at this accusation of hypocrisy. “ I 
charge thee to tell the company to ray face.” “Abroad and 
at home too,” said Sir Jolnl. Penn, indignant at this ungene- 
rous taunt, exclaimed, “ I make this bold challenge to all men, 
women, and children upon earth, justly to accuse me with having 
seen me drunk, heard me swear, or speak one obscene word, 
much less that I ever made it a practice. I speak this to God’s 
glory, who has ever preserved me from the power of these pollu- 
tions.” Then turning to his calumniator, and forgetting for a 
moment his wonted meekness, “ Thv words,” said he, “ shall be 
thy burden, and I trample thy slander as dirt under my feet ! ” 
The result of the trial was, that Penn was committed to Newgate 
for six months. In prison he composed and published several 
new works^all connected with the subject of religious toleration, 

‘ especially as ifr concerned his own sect. Or* his release, he made a 
tour throu<*Mlolland and Germany, apparently for the purpose of 
disseminating the doctrines of Quakerism; but few particulars are^ 
known respecting this tour. On his return to England in 1672, 
being now in the twenty -eighth year of his age, he contracted a 
marriage with Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir William Spriu- 
getf, of Darling, in Sussex, and a lady of great beauty and accom- 
plishments. After their marriage, they took up their residence 
a 
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at Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire where his wealth would have 
enabled Penn, had he so chosen, to lead the life of an influential 
country gentleman. Nothing, however, could cool the enthu- 
siasm oi Penn in behalf of what he esteemed a great and 
glorious cause ; and for three or four years after his marriage, 
lie was incessantly occupied in the composition of controversial 
pamphlets, defending the Quakers against the attacks and mis- 
representations of other sects, and in travelling from place to 
place for the purpose either of preaching, or of conducting a 
debate with an antagonist. Early in 16J7, he removed his 
residence from Rickmansworth, in Herts, to Worminghursfc, in 
Sussex. In the same year, in company with the celebrated 
George Fox and Robert Barclay, he made a second religious 
topr through Holland and Germany, visiting, among others, the 
Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, daughter of the king of Bohe- 
mia, and grandaughter of James I. of England, who had shown 
considerable interest in the doctrines of the Quakers, and who 
received him very graciously. On his return to England, we 
Had him eng*agea in a remonstrance to parliament in behalf of 
the Quakers, which deserves some notice. At that time, as the 
readers of history well know, a strong feeling prevailed through- 
out the nation against the Roman Catholics, who were suspected 
of innumerable plots and conspiracies against tl# churcn and 
state, which, for the most part, had no existence except in the 
fancies of the most bigoted portion of the Protestants. The feel- 
ing against the Catholics became so high, that all the existing* 
laws ag*ainst them were rigorously put in force, and much perse- 
cution was the consequence — twenty pounds a-month being the 
penalty of absence from the established worship of the country. 
In order, however, to distinguish between the Roman Catholics 
and other dissenters, so that the former alone might suffer, it 
was proposed in parliament that a test should be offered, whereby, 
on taking a particular oath, a suspected party might escape. 
This of course was quite a sufficient method for dissenters in 
§ general, who had no objection to take the required oath ; but for 
' Quakers, who objected to oaths altogether, the plan was of no 
advantage. On refusing to take the oath, they would be liable 
to be treated as Jesuits, or Roman Catholics in disguise. On 
this point William Penn presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, in which he prayed that, with regard.to the clause for 
discriminating between Roman Catholics and others, the mere 
word of a Quaker should be deemed equivalent to a# ofcth ; with . 
this addition, however, that if any Quaker sho«J^J)e found 
uttering a falsehood on the occasion, he should be subject to 
Aacfly the same punishment as if he had sworn falsely. Being 
admitted to a hearing before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, he spoke in support of his petition, insisting that it was 
liai'd that the Quakers “must bear the stripes of another interest, 
and be their proxy in punishment.” “ But mark,” he continued, 

70 9 
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in words which did him and iiis sect^much honour, when con- 
trasted with the general intolerance of those times, “I w-ould 
not he mistaken. I am far from thinking it fit, because I 
exclaim against the injustice of whipping Quakers for Papists, 
that Papists should be whipped for their consciences. No : for 
though the hand pretended to be lifted up against them hath 
lighted heavily upon us, yet we do not meaxi that any should 
take a fresh aim at them, or that they should come in our room; 
fpr we must give the liberty we ask, and cannot be false to our 
principles, though i& were to relieve ourselves ; for we have good 
will to all men, and would have none suffer for a truly sober 
and conscientious dissent on any hand. And I humbly take 
leave to add, that those methods against persons so qualified do 
not seem to me to be convincing, or indeed adequate, to the 
reason of mankind ; but this I submit to your consideration.^ 
The effect of J^enn's representations was such, that a clause for 
the relief of Quakers was actually introduced into the hill then 
before the House : the prorogation of parliament, however, put a 
stop to the progress of the bill. 

Passing over Penn's further exertions, both by speech and 
writing, in the cause of Quakerism and of religious toleration in 
England, as an account of these would not possess much interest 
now, we conll to the most important event in his life — namely, 
the foundation of the North American colony of Pennsylvania. 

PENN LED TO TAKE AN INTEREST IN TIIE AMERICAN COLONIES 
— OBTAINS A GRANT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

After various unsuccessful attempts, two English colonies had 
been planted on the eastern co^st of North America in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The more southern of the two 
was called Virginia, and was colonised principally by mercantile 
adventurers ; the move northern was called New England, and 
was colonised principally by Puritans, who, driven by persecu- 
tion from the mother country, had crossed the Atlantic in order 
to enjoy liberty of conscience in a new country of their own. 
founding. Prom the year 1620, a constant stream of emigrants 
from Great Biitain had been pouring into these colonies; so 
that, towards the latte* part of the century, the coast on both 
sides of the Potomac river was overspread by a British population 
— those on the north side of the river calling themselves New 
Englanders, and those on the south side Virginians. The manner 
in which decolonisation was carried on was as follows : — The king 
granted' fanzine nobleman, or to some mercantile company, a 
certain territory roughly marked out ; this nobleman or com- 
pany again either sold the property in lots to intending emigrants, 
or thefo selves organised an emigration on a large scale, and su- 
perintended the foundation of a colony on the territory in ques- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that the purchase and sale of lands 
in America had 1 become, in the reign of Charles II., a favourite 
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branch of speculation : some parties buying portions of land with 
an actual view to settle in the new world, or at least to possess 
property in it, others buying with the mere intention of selling 
again. Now, it so happened that, in the year 1664, the, Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., who had obtained from his brother 
Charles II. a grant of a great part of the New England coast, 
conveyed over a portion of it, under the name of New Jersey, to 
Iprd Berkley ana Sir George Carteret. Lord Berkley again dis- 
posed of his half share to two members of the Society of Friends — 
John Fenwick and Edward Byllinge. It appears that some dispute 
arose between these two individuals respecting their shares in the 
land which they hhd purchased ; for, in the year 1776, we find 
William Penh, who seems to have been a friend of both, acting as 
arbitrator between them, and endeavouring to persuade Fenwick 
to yield, and, for the credit of the body to which he belonged, 
not to carry the dispute to a court of law. His. remonstrances 
were effectual ; the difference between Fenwick and Byllinge was 
adjusted; and the former emigrated to New Jersey, apparently 
id the mere capacity of superintendent for Byllinge, while 
Byllinge himself remained at home. 

This was Penn’s first connexion with the American colonies ; 
a connexion, it will be obsdrvfcd, quite casual, but which was fol- 
lowed by important consequences. Byllinge becoming involved 
in pecuniary difficulties, conveyed over his property in New Jersey 
to his creditors, prevailing upon William Penn to act as trustee, 
along with two of the cr^iitors, for the judicious application of the 
property to the purpose of discharging his debts. Penn entered 
on the business with* rqucli alacrity; and after concluding an 
arrangement with Sir George Carteret, by which the boundaries 
of his and Byllinge*s shares of New Jersey were defined — the 
former under the name of East New Jersey, and the latter under 
that of West New Jersey — he prepared to turn his position, as 
By Hinge’s trustee for West New' Jersey, to the best account. 
The property having been divided into a hundred lots, Fenwick, 
By Hinge’s agent, was paid off with ten of these, and tne remain- 
ing ninety were to be applied for the behoof of the creditors. All 
that was necessary now was to invite promising emigrants to 
settle in these lands ; and with this view Perm drew up a con- 
stitution, consisting of a number of articles of mutual agreement, 
which the purchasers of the lands were to sign, and which were 
characterised by his own spirit of liberality and tolejation. At 
the same time, in order that no one might embariftn the under- • 
taking without a full knowledge of the condition IWWfle country 
tie was going to, and the difficulties which he must encounter, 
he and his colleagues published u A Description of We3t New 
Jersey embracing all the information they had it in their 
power to give. In consequence of these representations, about 
eight hundred respectable settlers, most of them Quakers, em-' 
barked for New Jersey in the beginning of 1678. 


n 
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Once led to take an interest in the American colonies, nothing* 
was more natural for William Penn, situated as he was, a member 
of a persecuted sect, who had all his life been struggling* ineffec- 
tually for the attainment for himself and his fellows of some 
measure of religious liberty, than to conceive the project of head- 
ing an emigration on a large scale, to consist of Quakers and other 
dissenters. Might he not be the instrument of founding a new- 
state, which, constructed upon better and sounder principles than 
those which regulated the old states of Europe, would one day 
become great, and flpurish ? Or, even supposing that so noble a 
prospect were never to be realised, would it not in itself be a 
good and philanthropic action to remove some hundreds of fami- 
lies from a land w-here they were suffering continual wrong for 
conscience* sake, and plant them in* a land where, supporting 
themselves by the sweat of their brow, they might still eat their 
bread in peace, and bless God the giver? Such were the thoughts 
that recurred again and again to the mind of William Penn, as 
instance after instance of persecution presented itself to his view. 
Intelligence which he received of the prosperity of the colonistt, 
whom, in his capacity as trustee for Byllinge, he had been in- 
strumental in sending out to New Jersey, confirmed him in the 
notion which he was indulging ; and at length he formed the 
decided resolution to head an extensive scheme of emigration oil 
his own account. 

Fortunately the execution of this project was facilitated by a 
claim which Penn had upon government. His father, Admiral 
Penn, had at different times advanced** sums of money to the 
needy and dissolute government of Charles II., which, together 
with arrears of pay, amounted to £16,000; and, as his fathers 
heir, Penn was of course entitled to the payment of this debt. In 
lieu of the money, Penn proposed that government should make 
him a grant of a tract of country in New England, yet uncolo- 
nised — the tract, namely, lying to the north of Maryland, 
bounded on the east by the Delaware river, extending as far to 
the west as Maryland, and as far to the north as was plantable. 
lie had no doubt been led to fix on this territory by favourable 
accounts which he had received of its resources. When the 
application was made to government, considerable opposition was 
offered to Penn’s pi jposal, on the ground that he was a Quaker. 
At length, however, on the 4th of March 1681, a royal charter 
was granted, constituting Penn full and absolute proprietor, under 
the British citaWn, of all the land which he had petitioned for. 
The righM^vith which this charter invested him were most 
ample^’** The use,” -says his biographer, Mr Clarkson, “ of all 
ports, "bays, m jrs, and waters *in the specified territory, ot 
thgjr proauce, and of all islands, mountains, soils, and mines 
$($re, was wholly granted to him. He was to hold the territory 
id free and common soccage by fealty only, paying two beaver 
skins annually, and a fifth of all the gold ana silver discovered, to 
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the king*. He had the power of making laws, with the advice,, 
assent, and approbation of the free men of the territory assembled 
for the raising* of money for public uses ; of appointing judges 
and other officers; and of paidoning and reprieving, except" in 
cases of wilful murder and high treason. He had the power of 
dividing the province into towns, hundreds, and counties; of 
erecting and incorporating towns into burghs, and burghs into 
cities ; of selling or alienating any part or parts of the said pro- 
vince, in which case the purchasers were to hold by his grant; 
of constituting fairs and markets ; and of making ports, har- 
bours, and quays. He had the power of assessing, reasonably, 
and with the advice of the freemen assembled, customs on goods 
laden and unladen, and of enjoying the same, saving only to the 
king such impositions as were and should be appointed by act of 
parliament, in case of incursion by neighbouring barbarous 
nations, or by pirates or robbers, he had power to levy, muster, 
and train to arms all men in the said province, and to act as 
their captain-general, and to make war upon and pursue the 
sartne.” To these general provisions were added many regulations 
in detail, the whole charter amounting to one of the most full 
and absolute ever granted to a subject. With regard to the name 
of the new territory, Penrf proposed at first tliat it should be 
called New Wales, by way of companionship, it may be sup- 
posed, to New England. Objections, however, being taken to this 
name, he proposed Sylvania, as one which the woody nature of 
the country rendered suitable; and ultimately this name was 
adopted, with the prefix of the word Penn, in honour of William 
Penn’s father, for whom j>ot.h the king and the Duke of York 
had a great regard. Penn was anxious to have this prefix struck 
out, as apparently too assuming ; and he actually made appli- 
cation for that purpose: the king, however, insisted that the 
name Pennsylvania should remain, as accordingly it did. 

JPfnn immediately took steps for the colonisation of his newly- 
acquired territory. He first published a paper giving “Some 
.Account of the Province of Pennsylvania m America, lately 
granted under the Great Seal of England to William Penn aud 
to this paper he annexed a statement of the terms on which he 
intended to sell his land to emigrants. According to this state- 
ment, he was to sell a hundred acres for forty shillings, reserving, 
for legal reasons, a perpetual quit-rent of one shilling for every 
hundred acres. He next published a list of those conditions as 
to the future management of the colony on which h^was willing 
to part with his land to purchasers. The most jhfffiinent of* 
tjjese conditions related to the manner in which he wished the 
native Indians to be treated by those who settled in the new 
territory. With a degree of humanity rare in that agp, though 
quite in consonance with his own noble character, he forewarned 
all his adherents that he was determined to put the native Indians 
on a level tfith the colonists as regarded civic rights, and that all 
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differences between the two parties should be settled by an equal 
number of referees from both sides. 

As it was deemed necessary, moreover, that intending settlers 
should have some previous idea of the form of government to be 
adopted in the new colony, Penn drew up a rough outline of such 
a constitution as he wished to see established, and as he had no 
doubt would meet the approbation of all likely to be interested. 
This constitution embraced twenty-four articles, of which the 
first, named by Penn the Great Fundamental , was as follows : — 
u In reverence to Gqd, the father of light and spirits, the author 
as well as object of all divine knowledge, faith, and worship, I 
do, for me and mine, declare and establish for the first funda- 
mental of the government of my province, that every person that 
doth and shall reside therein shall have and enjoy the free pro- 
fession of his or her faith and exercise of worship toward Goa, in 
such way and manner as every such person shall in conscience 
believe is most acceptable to God.” 

All the necessary preparations having been made, three ships 
full of emigrants set sail for Pennsylvania in the end of 16£1. 
The superintendence of this first detachment was intrusted by 
Penn to his relative, Colonel Markham, assisted by commis- 
sioners. These were instructed to ' open up a communication 
with the natives, and to make all possible arrangements for the 
establishment of a peaceful relation between them and the future 
colony. With this view they carried a letter, written in Penn’s 
own hand, and addressed to the Indians ; of which remarkable 
document the following is a copy : — “ There is a great God and 
Power which hath made the world and all things therein, to 
whom you and I, and all people, owe tfieir being and well-being, 
and to whom you and I must one day give an account for all 
that we have done in the world. This great God hath written 
his law in our hearts, by which we are taught and commanded 
to love, and to help, and to do good to one another. Now, this 
great God hath been pleased to make me concerned in your part 
of the world ; and the king of the country where I live hath 
given me a great province therein. But I desire to enjoy it with 
your love and consent, that we may always live together as 
neighbours and friends ; else what would the great God do to 
us, who hath maud us, not to devour and destroy one another, 
but to live soberly and kindly together in the world? Now, I 
would have you well observe that I am very sensible of the un- 
kindness 'anrl injustice which have been too much exercised 
toward- ky the people of these parts of the world, who have 
sought 1 to make themselves great advantages by you, rather thqn 
to bh examples jf goodness and patience unto you. This, I hear, 
hath been matter of trouble to you, and caused great grudging 
arid animosities, sometimes to the snedding of blood, which hath 
n#&de the great God angry. But I am not such a man, as is 
'fjjifl known' in my own country. I have great love and regard 
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toward you,' and desire to win and gain your love and friendship 
by a kind, just, and peaceable life ; and the people I send are of 
the same mind, and shall in all things behave themselves accord- 
ingly; and if in anything any shall offend you or your people, 
you shall have a full and speeay satisfaction for the same, by an 
equal number of just men on both sides, that by no means you 
may have just occasion of being offended against them. I shall 
shortly come to see you myself, at which time we may more 
largely and freely confer ana discourse of these matters. In the 
meantime, I have sent my commissioners to treat with you about 
land, and a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be kind 
to them and to the people ; and receive the presents and tokens 
which I have sent you, as a testimony of my good-will to you, 
and of my resolution to live justly, peaceably, and friendly with 
you. I am, your loving friend, William Penn.” 

Penn was busy making preparations to follow the settlefs, 
whom he had already despatched, when he was afflicted by the 
death of his mother, for whom he had ever manifested the 
gftatest affection. Shortly after this melancholy event, he pub- 
lished in full the constitution to which we have already alluded, 
under the title, “The Frame of Government of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, in Amerifti, together with certain Laws agreed 
upon in England by the Governor and divers Freemen of the 
aforesaid Province, to be further explained and confirmed there 
by the first Provincial Council that shall be held.” After stating 
in the preface that he “ does not find a model of government in 
the world that time, place, and some singular emergencies have 
not necessarily altered, and that it is not easy to frame a civil 
government that shall serve alj places alike,” he proceeds to 
detail the arrangements which, after due deliberation and con- 
sultation, he concluded to be advisable in the meantime. The 
following is the summary of these arrangements, given by Penn’s 
biographer, Mr Clarkson : — “ The government,” he says, “ was 
placed in the governor and freemen of the province, out of 
, whom were to be formed two bodies ; namely, a Provincial 
Council, and a General Assembly. These were to be chosen by the 
freemen ; and, though the governor or his deputy was to be per- 
petual president, he was to have but a treble vote. The provin- 
cial council was to consist of seventy-two members. One-third 
part — that is, twenty-four of them — were to serve for three years ; 
one-third for two ; and the other third for only one year. It 
was the office of this council to prepare and propose bills; to see . 
that the laws were executed ; to take care of the pe*(£*nd safety 
of the province ; to settle the situation of ports, cities, market- 
towns, roads, and other public places; to inspect the public 
treasury ; to erect courts of justice, institute schools, and reward 
the authors of useful discoveries. Not less than two-thirds of 
these were necessary to make a quorum ; and the consent of not 
less than two-thirds of such a quorum was required in all matters 
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of moment. The general assembly was to consist, the first year, 
of all the freemen ; and the next of two hundred. These were 
to be increased afterwards according to the increase of the popu- 
lation of the province. They were to have no deliberative 
power ; but when bills were brought to them from the governor 
and provincial council, they were to pass or reject them by a 
plain ‘ Yes’ or 1 No.’ They were to present sheriffs and justices 
of the peace to the governor ; of the number presented by them, 
he was to select half. They were to be elected annually. All 
elections of member^, whether to the provincial council or to the 
general assembly, were to be by ballot. This charter, or frame 
of government, was not to be altered, changed, or diminished in 
any part or clause of it, without the consent of the governor, or 
his heirs or assigns, and six parts out of seven of the freemen 
both in the provincial council and general assembly.” 

Another precaution which Penn took before departing for 
America deserves to be noticed. To prevent any future dispute 
between himself or his heirs, and the Duke of York and his heirs, 
with regard to the proprietorship of Pennsylvania, he procurf*d 
from his royal highness a written surrender of all his claims, 
real or supposed, to the lands in question. Not only so; but 
being aware, also, that, adjoining tile district which "had Ixen 
granted him by royal charter, there was a tract of land called 
“ the Territories,” already inhabited by Swedes and Dutch, and 
belonging to the Duke of York, the possession of which would, 
he conceived, be advantageous to llie^ infant colony of Penn- 
sylvania, he made application to the duke with a view to obtain 
it. The duke willingly agreed ; and Jby a deed of feoffment, 
dated August 24, 1682, the TeyitoriesNvere formally made over 
to William Penn and his successors. 

Nothing remained now but to take leave of his wife and chil- 
dren before embarking on an undertaking then more hazardous 
than, with our present notions of America and its distance from 
England, we can well conceive. This he did in a letter of 
counsel addressed jointly to his wife and children, some passages 
of which are so impressive and honourable to the writer, that we 
cannot refrain from giving a brief specimen : — u My dear wife — 
Remember thou wast the We of my youth, and much the joy of 
my life— the most be.oved as well as most worthy of all my 
earthlySSomforts ; and the reason of that love was more thy inward 
than thy outward excellences, which yet were many. God knows, 
and thouVniwest it, I can say it was a match of Providence’s 
making ; God’s image in us both was the first thing, and 
the most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. Now { 
am to leave thee, arid that without knowing whether I shall ever 
see thee more in this world, take my counsel into thy bosom, 
and let it dwell with thee in my stead while thou livest.” He 
next addresses himself to his children. “ Be obedient to your 
dear mother, a woman whose virtue and good name is an honour 
16 
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to you ; for she hath been exceeded by none in her time for her 
integrity, humanity, virtue, and good understanding— qualities 
not usual among women of her worldly condition and quality. 
Therefore honour and obey her, my dear children, as your 
mother, and your father’s love and delight ; nay, love her too, 
for she loved your father with a deep and upright love, choosing 
him before all her many suitors. And thought she be of a deli- 
cate constitution and noble spirit, yet she descended to the utmost 
tenderness and care for you, performing the painfullest acts of 
service to you in your infancy as a mother and a nurse too. I 
charge you, before the Lord, honour and olfey, love and cherish, 
your dear mother.” 

On the 1st of September 1682, the ship Welcome, of three 
hundred tons burthen, set sail from Deal with William Penn 
and about a hundred other emigrants, mostly Quakers, on board. 
She had not sailed many days when the small-pox broke out in 
the ship, and raged so violently, that about thirty of the pas- 
sengers died. The rest arrived safely at their destination after 
•P voyage of six weeks, the Welcome anchoring m the Delaware 
river about the middle of October. 

FOUNDATION OF THIS COL<Ny— OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
— INCREASE OF SETTLERS. 

The territory of Pennsylvania which William Penn had 
selected in North America possessed natural advantages of no 
ordinary kind. “ It ihay be doubted,” says one authority, 
“ whether a more wid^ly-diversilied region exists upon the face of 
the earth, or one of si&ilar ayea in which the vegetable and 
mineral productions are more numerous.” Scarcely any part is 
level ; the country is a perpetual alternation of hill and valley. 
Watered by many large rivers, as the Delaware, the Susquehanna, 
tjie Schuylkill, the Alleghany, the Ohio, See. as well as by innu- 
merable rivulets, it seemed a most inviting country for emi- 
grants. A general perception of these advantages had no doubt 
actuated Penn in his choice of this particular region. At the 
time, however, when lie made the choice, all was wild and 
uncultivated — a tract, for the most part, of jungly forest-land, 
traversed in silence by idle streams. “ At the beginning of the 
year 1681,” says the author of an American history of Philadel- 
phia, “ the tract of ground upon which Philadelphia now stands, 
was covered with forests; and men and savage#be*sts had a., 
pretty equal right to it. Tradition has preserved* th* anecdote, 
# thut, in the year 1678, a ship called the Shields of Stockton, the 
first that had ever ventured so high up the Delaware, approached 
so close to the shore in tadking as to run her bowsprit among 
the trees which then lifted the bank, and the passengers on 
board, who were bound for Burlington, remarked upon it as an 
advantageous site for a town. Little could they foresee the city 
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that was to be erected on that spot, or the contrast between its 
growth and that of the still humble village for which they were 
destined.” 

Sailing up the Delaware, Penn first reached the Territories, 
already mentioned as having been ceded to him by the Duke of 
York, and as being inhabited by Dutch and Swedes. These 
' people, now Penn’s subjects, and who had been prepared for his 
■coming by Colonel Markham, were ready to give him a hearty 
welcome. About three thousand of them were assembled at 
Newcastle, where he first landed, a little below the site of the 
present Philadelphia? Here there was a magistracy and a court- 
house, in which Penn, after formally taking possession of the 
country, delivered an address, assuring the inhabitants of his 
intentions to govern them in a spirit of kindness and regard for 
their interests. Prom Newcastle Penn proceeded to New York, 
that he might form a better idea of affairs, as they stood in a part 
of the country already colonised. Returning to Newcastle, he 
summoned a general assembly of the settlers, at a place called 
Upland, but to which lie then gave the name of Chester. When 
the general assembly met, it consisted of free settlers indiscrimi- 
nately from the province and from the Territories ; all such as 
chose to take part m the proceedings at this first assembly hein" 1 , 
in terms of one of the articles of the constitution, at liberty to do 
so. A speaker having been chosen, one of the first acts of the 
assembly was to pass an act uniting'the Territories and the pro- 
vince, and naturalising Swedes, Dutch, and all foreigners within 
the boundaries of the entire region. The laws drawn up by 
Penn in England were then confirmed, w[th some modifications 
and additions. Among these additioits the following deserve 
notice : — “ All children of the age of twelve were to be taught 
some useful trade or handicraft, to the end that none might be 
idle in the province. All pleadings, processes, and records in 
courts of law were to be as short as possible. All fees of law 
were to be moderate, and to be hung up on tables in the couKs. 
All persons wrongfully imprisoned or prosecuted were to have 
double damages against the informer or prosecutor. All fines 
were to be moderate. With respect to the criminal part of these 
laws, one new principle was introduced. William Penn was of 
opinion, that though the 'eterring of others from offences must 
continue to be the great end of punishment, yet in a community 
professing itself Christian, the reformation of the offender was to 
he inseparably connected with it. Hence he made but two capital 
offences — irmely, murder, and treason against the state ; and 
hence also all prisons were to be considered as workshops, where 
the offenders might b< industriously, soberly, and morally em-* 
ployed.” Thus all was begun fairly ; the settlers, most of them 
sensible and religious men, who had experienced the effects of in- 
tolerant and baa government, manifesting a laudable desire to 
lay down at the outset liberal and generous principles for the 
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f overnment in all time coming* of the colony which they would 
ave the responsibility of founding. 

In the opinion of Penn, something was still wanting before he 
could proceed another step in the colonisation of Pennsylvania. 
The greater number of his contemporaries, to whom lands were 
ceded in these regions by the government at home, held that they 
had by that cession acquired all the necessary rights, and that 
no other parties were entitled to a voice in the matter. Not so 
thought William Penn. We have seen how he had instructed 
his commissioners to open up the way to a friendly communica- 
tion with the native Indians, and now he # had sent a letter to 
the latter, expressing his wish to “ enjoy the lands with their 
love and consent.” His commissioners had obeyed his instruc- 
tions, and had made a bargain with the natives before his arrival. 
In order publicly to ratify this bargain in person, Penn, shortly 
after his arrival, made arrangements for meeting the chief men of 
the Indians, who were still numerous in the region. A grand 
convocation, accordingly, of the Indians and settlers, the latter 
beaded by Penn, was held near the site of the present city of 
Philadelphia, under the spreading boughs of a prodigious elm- 
tree. The natives came to the place ot’ meeting in great num- 
bers, and all armed ; Pefcn came, with his friends, unarmed. 
The only mark of distinction which the leadpr of the settlers pre- 
sented wds a sash of blue silk network, and the parchment-roll 
which he held in his hand,*and which contained the conditions 
of the treaty. The Indians,* on his approach, threw down their 
arms, and seated themselves on the ground; on which their 
chiefs — one of whom, |ts being the principal, wore a chaplet with 
a small horn attached, thfi primitive symbol of power — announced 
to Penn that they were ready to hear him. Tradition has pre- 
served the main points in Penn’s address on this memorable 
occasion. 

# He began — “The Great Spirit, who made him and them, 
who ruled the heaven and the earth, and who knew the inner- 
most thoughts of man, knew that he and his friends had a hearty 
desire to five in peace and friendship with them, and to serve 
them to the utmost of their power. It was not their custom 
to use hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, for which 
reason they had come unarmed. Their object was not to do in** 
jury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do good. They 
were then met on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
will, so that no advantage was to be taken on either sMe, but aU t 
was to be openness, brotherhood, and love.” Aft§^ these and 
other words, he unrolled the parchment, and by means of the 
•same interpreter, conveyed to them, article by article, the con- 
ditions of the purchase, and the words of the compact then made 
for their eternal union. u Among other things,” says Mr Clark- 
son, " they were not to be molested in their lawful pursuits, even 
in the territory they had alienated, for it was to be common to 
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them and the English. They were to have the same liberty to do 
all things therein relating to the improvement of their grounds, 
and providing sustenance for their families, which the English 
had. If ahy disputes should arise between the two. they should 
be settled by twelve persons, half of whom should be English, 
and half Indians. He then paid them for the land, and made 
them many presents besides from the merchandise which had 
been spread before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of 
parchment on the ground, observing again that the ground should 
be common to both people. He tLu n added that he would not 
do as the Marylanders did— that is, call them children or brothers 
only, for often parents were ant to whip their children too severely, 
and brothers sometimes would differ ; neither would he compare 
the friendship between him and them to a chain, for the rain 
might sometimes rust it, or, a tree might fall and break it ; but 
he should consider them as the same flesh and blood with the 
Christians, and the same as if one man’s body were to be divided 
into two parts. He then took up the parchment and presented 
it to the sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired 
him and the other sachems to preserve it carefully for three 
generations, that then* children might know what had passed 
between them, just as if he had remained lnmself w ith them to 
repeat it.” 

The Indian chiefs answered in^ lengthened speeches, and 
pledged themselves tyto live in love with William Penn and his 
children so long as sun and moon should endure.” The treaty 
was concluded— a treaty of which it lias been remarked with 
truthful severity, that it was the only one concluded between 
savages and Christians that was not ratified by oaths, and the 
only one that never was broken ! The great elm-tree under whose 
houghs it was concluded stood for a hundred and thirty years 
after, an object of veneration to the people around. 

The purchase of Pennsylvania from the Indians having been 
concluded, and the land in a great measure surveyed by a person 
who had been brought out for the purpose, Penn, who had 
already established his own residence on an island in the Dela- 
ware, a few miles below the falls of Trenton, opposite the site of 
the present Burlington and to which he had giveu the name of 
Pennsburg, next turned his attention to the foundation of a 
town in some advantageous locality. After mature deliberation, , 
a place, called by the Indians Coaquannoc, was chosen as the site. 
It was theSreffy spot which had struck the passengers on board 
the South fields of Stockton, on their way to Burlington, as so 
well adapted for a city. A neck of land situated between two 
navigable rivers, the Delaware and the Schuylkill, with quarries 
of good building stone in the immediate neighbourhood, the 
place seemed to be marked out by nature for the purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, previous to Penn’s arrival, some of the settlers whom 
lie had sent out had taken up their habitations on the spot, erect- 
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ing bark huts, thwart of constructing* which they were taught 
by the Indians i^^ miaf ging caves, which they fitted up so as to 
afford tolerable adSimmodation, in the high bank overhanging 
the Delaware. . 

The site of the city having been determined on, the surveyor, 
Thomas Holmes, drew up, under Penn’s directions, a map or 
plan according to which the streets were to be laid out. “ Ac- 
cording to this plan,” says Mr Clarkson, “ there were to be two 
large streets, the one fronting the Delaware on the east, and the 
other the Schuylkill on the west, of a mile in length. A third, to 
he called High Street, of one *hundred fet/l broad, was to run 
directly through the middle of the city, so as to communicate 
with the streets now mentioned at right angles — that is, it was 
to run through the middle from river to river, or from east to 
west. A fourth, of the same breadth, to be called Broad Street, 
was to run through the middle also, but to intersect High Street 
at right angles, or to run from north to south. Eight streets, 
fifty feet wide, were to be built parallel to High Street — fhat is, 
fw»m river to river; and twenty of the like width, parallel to 
Broad Street, crossing the former. The streets running from 
east to west were to be named according to their numerical order 
— First Street, Second Stress, Third Street, and so on ; anej. those 
from north to south according to the woods of the country — as 
Vine Street, Spruce Street, Sassafras Street, Cedar Street, and so 
on. There was to he, howevef, a square of te^ acres in the middle 
of the city, each corner of which was to be reserved for public 
offices. There was to be hlso, in each quarter of it, a square of 
eight acres, to be used, by the citizens in like manner as Moor- 
fields in London.” To tire “ distractingly regular city,” as Mr 
Dickens calls it, thus mapped out* but not one house of which had 
yet been built, he gave the name of Philadelphia, in token 
of the principle of brotherly love on which it was founded — 
brgjhcrly love among English, Swedes, Dutch, Indians, and men 
of all languages and nations. 

. The work of building commenced apace. Within a few months 
of Penn’s arrival, as many as twenty-three ships, loaded with 
emigrants from Somersetshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, Wales, and 
Ireland, sailed up the Delaware, and anchored off the site of the 
new town. Most of the emigrants they brought to the settle- 
ment were men such as Penn wished to see in his colony, sober 
and industrious persons, who had left ‘Great Britain in order that 
they might lead a quiet and peaceable life, undistuebefl by per- • 
secution. A number of them brought out with thewwi variety 
ojf implements and pieces of machinery, which were of great use 
m the infant state of the colony. Accommodated first in tem- 
porary huts, or the caves before-mentioned, on the banks of the 
Delaware, they gradually distributed themselves through the 
settlement at their pleasure — few of them, however, removing far 
at first from the site of the town. As these removed, and pro- 
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Tided themselves with better residences, their old habitations, the 
Indian-built huts, and the caves on the rivpr bank, were taken 
possession of by new-comers, who in their "torn made way for 
others, mutual benevolence and assistance being’ the rule of the 
settlement. It was in one of the rude caves dug* in the river 
hank that the first native Philadelphian was born. This pers<jp, 
whose name was John Key, and who died in 1767, at the age of 
eighty-five, always went by the name of First-born. 

In the spring of 1683 the affairs of the new colony presented 
a very flourishing appearance. The more recently-arrived settlers 
had experienced some hardships during the winter, but, oh the 
whole, fewer than might have been anticipated, and the new year 
was entered upon with cheerfulness and hope. The following 
extract contains the recollections, in old age, of one of the first 
Pennsylvanian settlers, by name Richard Townsend, and may be 
taken at once as a succinct account of the rise of the colony, and 
as an illustration of the simple and devout character of the early 
settlers : — “ After our arrival,” he says, “ we found it a wilder- 
ness. The chief inhabitants were Indians and some Swedes, wiio 
received us in a friendly manner ; and though »there was a great 
number of us, the good hand of Providence was seen in a parti- 
cular manner, in that provisions werfc* found for us by the Swedes 
and Indians at very reasonable rates, as well as brought from 
divers other parts that were inhabited before. After some time I 
set up a mill on QJiebter Creek, w inch I brought ready framed 
from London, which served for grinding corn and sawing boards, 
and was of great use to us. Besides, with Joshua Tittery, I made 
a net, and caught great quantities of fish, which supplied our- 
selves and many others ; so that, notwithstanding it was thought 
near three thousand persons came the first year, we were so pro- 
videntially provided for, that we could buy a deer for about two 
shillings, and a large turkey for about a shilling, and Indian com 
for about two shillings and sixpence per bushel. And as ijnr 
worthy proprietor treated the Indians with extraordinary huma- 
nity, they became very civil and loving to us, and brought us in 
abundance of venison. After our arrival, there caine in about 
twenty families from High and Low Germamyj'\of religious, good 
people, who settled about six miles from Rlufadelphia, and called 
the place German Town. About the time German Town was laid 
out, I settled upon mv tract of land, which I had bought of the 
proprietor in England, about a mile from thence, where I set up 
a house kndva corn-mill, which was veiy useful to the country 
for severe? f> miles rpund; but there not r being plenty of horses, 
people generally brought their com .pH their backs many miles. 
I remember one man had a bull so gentle, that he used to bring 
his corn on him instead of a horse. Being now settled within 
six or seven miles of Philadelphia, 'where I left the principal body 
of Friends, together with the chief place of provisions, flesh meat 
was very scarce with me for some time, of which I found the 
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want. I remember I was once supplied, by a particular instance* 
of Providence, m the following 1 manner : — As I was in my meadow 
mowing grass, a young deer came and looked on me. I conti- 
nued mowing, and the deer in the same attention to me. I then 
laid down my scythe and went towards him, upon which he inn 
off a small distance. I went to my work again, and the deer 
continued looking on me ; so that several times I left my work 
to go towards him, but he still kept himself at a distance. At 
last, as I was going towards him, and he, looking on me, did not 
mind his steps, he ran forcibly against the trunk of a tree, and 
stunned himself so much that he fell ; upon which I ran forward, 
and getting upon him, held him by the legs. After a great 
struggle, in which I had almost tired him out, and rendered him 
lifeless, I threw him on my shoulders, holding him fast by the 
legs, and with some difficulty, on account of his fresh struggling, 
carried him home, about a quarter of a mile, to my house ; where, 
by the assistance of a neighbour who happened to be there, and 
who killed him for me, lie proved very serviceable to my family. 
I*could relate several other acts of Providence of this Kind, but 
omit them for brevity. JAs people began to spread, and to im- 
prove their lands, the country became more fruitful, so that those 
who came after us were plentifully supplied : and with what we 
exceeded our wants, we began a small trade abroad ; and as Phi- 
ladelphia* increased, vessels were built, and many employed. Both 
country and trade have been* wonderfully increasing to this day, 
so that, from a wilderness, the Lord, by Ins good hand of provi- 
dence, hath made it a fruitful land; on which things to look 
back, and observe all 4hg steps, w ould exceed my present pur- 
pose.” . 

To this we may add an extract from a letter written by Penn 
himself to a society of traders in England, who had purchased a 
large quantity of land in Pennsylvania, and which sketches the 
. histyry of the colony down to the date at which it was written, 
August 1683 : — “ The country,” he says, “ lies bounded on the 
. east by the river and bay of Delaware and Eastern Sea. It hath 
the advantage of many creeks, or rivers rather, that run into the 
main river or bay, some navigable for great ships, some for small 
craft. Our people are mostly settled upon the upper rivers, which 
are pleasant and sweet, ana generally bounded with good land. 
The planted part of the province and territories is cast into six 
counties — Philadelphia, Buckingham, Chester, Newcastle, Kent, 
and Sussex— containing about four thousand souls. •Tfto general * 
assemblies have been held, and with such concord &m» despatch^ 
Jhat they sat but three weeks, and at least seventy laws were 
passed, without one dissent in any material thing. And for the 
good government of the said counties, courts of justice are estab- 
lished in every county, with proper officers — as justices, sheriffs, 
clerks, constables — which courts are held every two months. 
Philadelphia, the expectation of those that are concerned in this 
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province, is at last laid out, to the great content of those here 
that are anyways interested therein. The situation is a neck 
of land, and lieth between two navigable rivers, Delaware and 
Schuylkill ; whereby it hath two fronts upon the water, each a 
mile, and two from river to river. But this I will soy for the good 
providence of God, that of all the many places I have seen in the 
world, I remember not one better seated ; so that it seems to me 
to have been appointed for a town, whether we regard the rivers, 
or the conveniency of the cove^ docks, springs, the loftiness and 
soundness of the land, and the air, held by the people of these 
parts to be very gooti. It is advanced, within less than a year, 
to about fourscore houses and cottages, such as they are, where 
merchants and handicrafts are following their vocations as fast 
as they can; while the countrymen are close at their farms. 
Some of them got a little winter corn in the ground last season, 
and the generality have had a handsome summer crop, and are 
preparing for their winter corn. They reaped their barley this 
year in the month called May, the wheat in the month follow- 
ing; so that there is time m these parts for another crop V>f 
divers things before the winter season. We are daily in hopes 
of shipping* to add to our number ; for, blessed be God, here is 
both room and accommodation for "them. I bless God 1 am 
fully satisfied with the country, and entertainment I got in it ; 
for I find that particular content which has always attended 
me, where God in bis providence hath made it my place and 
service to reside.” 

Even in Pennsylvania, young as the Colony was, and composed 
of better materials than most colonies, crime soon made its ap- 
pearance. Before the first grand jury summoned in the pro- 
vince m March 1683, a settler named Pickering was brought 
to trial for issuing counterfeit silver coin — an offence which one 
would not have expected to find at so early a stage in the 
history of a new society. The man having been found guilty, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of forty pounds, to be employed 
towards the erection of a court-house— a much more lenient 
sentence than would have been awarded in the mother country. 
Before the same jury a woman named Margaret Mattson was 
tried for witchcraft. The verdict returned deserves notice for 
its peculiarity : it was, that the accused was w guilty of having 
the common fame of being a witch, but not guilty in manner 
and form as she stands indicted.” Thjs verdict probably meant 
that the jtrryhfound the prisoner guilty of a notoriously malicious 
dispositip&krthe true offence of many of the poor wretches whom 
the baitoarous British justice of that day condemned to the stake. 

At midsummer 1684 the population of the colony amounted 
to upwards of seven thousand souls — English, Irish, Scofechy 
Welsh, Dutch, Swedes, and Germans. About twentv different 
townships had been established ; and Philadelphia could boast of 
a population of two thousand five hundred persons, well lodged 
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in about throe hundred houses, all regularly built according to 
the prescribed plan. Attracted by Penn’s reputation for just and 
honourable dealing, and by reports of the nourishing condition 
of the settlement, ships were arriving in quick succession with 
new settlers from different countries of the old world. Seeing 
the success of his project thus so far happily realised, Penn, who 
had now been two years in America, resolved to return to 
England. His reasons for doing so were twofold. In the first 
place, a dispute had arisen between him and Lord Baltimore, the 
proprietor of the adjoining province of Maryland, as to the 
boundaries of their respective territories ; and. this dispute had 
at length become so warm, that there was no hope of settling it 
except by being personally present to represent the state of the 
case to the home government. Again, intelligence had reached 
Penn in America that the dissenters in the mother 'country, and 
especially those of his own persuasion, were suffering greater 
peisecutions than ever; and even if he had not hoped to effect 
something in their behalf by his personal influence at court, it 
vPas Penn’s nature, whenever he saw persecution going on, to 
desire to be iii the midstJof it, either to help the sufferers, or at 
least to write against- tlftoppressors. Accordingly, on the 12th 
of August 1684, William Pfenn set sail for England, having made 
all necessary arrangements for the government of the colony 
during his absence. The supreme power was vested in the pro- 
vincial council ; as president of which he named Thomas Lloyd, 
a Quaker preacher, who had emigrated from Wales. 

RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND— HIS ANNOYANCES THERE. 

Iii February 1685, four months* after Penn’s return to England, 
Charles II. died, and was succeeded by his brother the Duke of 
York, under the title of James II. It has already been mentioned 
the duke had always manifested a liking for Penn, at first as 
the soil of Ins friend, Admiral Penn, and afterwards on account 
. of his own merits. This liking he continued to exhibit in a very 
marked manner after his accession to the crown ; arid Penn, to 
improve the opportunities of usefulness which his free access to 
the king afforded him, took up his residence at Kensington, in 
order to be near the palace. The following passage from Gerard 
Croese’s history of the Quakers will give an idea of the intimate 
terms on which Penn was with James II. “ William Penn,” 
says Croese, “ was greatly in favour with the kingf and the • 
Quakers’ sole patron at court. The king loved hiznM a singu- 
lar and sincere friend, and imparted to him many of his secrets 
and counsels. He often honoured him with his company in 
private, discoursing with him of various affairs, and that not for 
one, but many hours together, and delaying to hear the best of 
his peers, who at the same time were waiting for an audience. 
Penn being so highly favoured, acquired thereby a number of 
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friends. Those also who formerly knew him, when they had 
any favour to ask at court, came to, courted, and intreated 
Penn to promote their several requests. Penn refused none 
■of his friends any reasonable office he could do for them, but 
was ready to serve them all, but more especially the Quakers, 
and these wherever their religion was concerned. They ran to 
Penn without intermission, as their only pillar and support, 
who always caressed and received them cheerfully, and effected 
their business by his interest and eloquence. Hence his house 
and gates were daily thronged by a numerous train of clients 
and suppliants, deliring him to present their addresses to his 
majesty. There were sometimes there two hundred or more.” 
Earl Buchan, in his life of Fletcher of Saltoun, relates an in- 
stance of Penn’s great influence at the court of James II. By 
his advice many exiled Presbyterians were permitted to return 
to their native country, and among others Sir Robert Steuart 
of Coltness, who had taken refuge m Holland. On his return, 
however. Sir Robert “found his estate and only means of .sub- 
sistence in the possession of the Earl Arran, afterwards Duke 
of Hamilton. Soon after his coining! o London he met Penn, 
who congratulated him on his beipg restored to his native 
country. Coltness sighed, and said^ ‘ Ah, Mr Penn, Arran has 
got my estate, and I fear rny situation is about to be now worse 
than ever.’ 1 What dost thou say?’ says Penn ; 1 thou surpnsest 
and grievest me exceedingly. C6me to my house to-morrow, 
and I will set matters right for thee.’ Penn went immedi- 
ately to Arran. ‘ Wliat is this, friend James,’ said he to him, 

4 that I hear of thee? Thou hast taken .possession of Coltness ’s 
estate. Thou knowest that it # is not thine.’ ‘That estate,’ says 
Arran, 1 1 paid a great price for. I received no other reward 
for my expensive and troublesome embassy in France than this 
same estate; and I am certainly much out of pocket by the 
bargain.’ * All very well, friend James,’ said the Quaker ; ibut 
-of this assure thyself, that if thou dost not give me this moment 
an order on thy chamberlain for two hundred pounds to Coltness, 
to carry him down to his native country, ana a hundred a-year 
to subsist on till maters are adjusted, I will make it as many 
thousands out of + hy way with the king.’ Arran instantly 
complied; and Penn sent for Sir Robert, and gave him the 
security.” 

Although it is certain that, in thus acting the part of private 
adviser Vp *he King, William Penn had the good of the country 
in viw;^d although there can be no doubt that, in that capacity, 
he rendered many services to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, yet the prudence of his conduct in so mixing himself up 
with court affairs is somewhat questionable. At all events, his 
intimacy with the king subjected him to many imputations and 
suspicions, which it was difficult to clear away. The efforts of 
James to restore the supremacy of the Roman Catholic church 
26 
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being then the great subject of interest in the nation, it was con- 
cluded that Penn was privy to all the king’s plans and measures; 
that lie was co-operating with him for the overthrow of Protes- 
tantism ; in short, that he was a Papist.* The absurdity of such 
rumours would have been evident to any one who had taken the 
trouble to look back on Penn’s former life ; but in a time of pub- 
lic excitement, the extravagance of a story is no security against 
its being believed. Members of the Church of England, Protes- 
tant dissenters of all denominations, even the Quakers themselves, 
joined in the cry against Penn, and he became one of the most 
unpopular men in England. To say that hefwas a Papist, was 
not enough ; he was stigmatised as a Jesuit, wearing the mask 
of a Quaker, in order the better to accomplish his purposes. It 
was currently reported that he had been educated at St Omer’s; 
that he had taken priest’s orders at Rome ; that the pope had 
given him a dispensation to marry ; and that he was in the habit 
of officiating at the celebration of mass before the king at White- 
hall and St James’s. Of these rumours Penn took no notice, 
except when they reached^him through some of his friends, who 
weie anxious that he shtfild take some steps to exculpate him- 
self. On such occasions^he used to say that he had a personal 
regard for the king, and thUt ho believed him to mean well, and 
at heart to be in favour of toleration; that as for the king’s secret 
and arbitrary schemes for the restoration of the Catholic religion, 
lie knew nothing of them ; ttfat his aim had ever been to use his 
influence “ to allay heats, and moderate extremes, even in poli- 
ties;” and that tne onl/ ground on which he could conceive 
the charge of his being a Papist to have been founded, was 
his anxiety to admit all sects ali^e to the benefits of religious 
freedom. 

These representations were of no avail in clearing his reputa- 
tion with the public ; and accordingly, in the vear 1088, when 
.Jjyvcs II. was expelled from the kingdom, and William of Orange 
appointed his successor, Penn was one of those who were likely 
.to suffer from their friendship with the fallen monarch. Four 
different times he was arrested and examined on a -charge of 
being a Jesuit, and a secret partisan of the exiled king; but no 
instance of guilt could be proved against him. On one of these 
occasions, when he was examined before King William in council, 
a letter was produced which James 11. had sent to Penn, but 
wfycb government had intercepted. In this letter James desired 
Penn u to come to his assistance, and to express «to ^him the 
resentments of his favour and benevolence.” On bafcg^asked 
why King James wrote to him, Penn replied that this was no 
mult of his ; that if the king chose to write to him, he could not 
prevent it. As for the king’s meaning in the letter, he supposed 
it was that he Bhould assist in an attempt to restore him to the 
throne. This, however, he had no intention to do. He had 
always loved King James, and had received many favours from 
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him, and he should be willing to render him any private service 
he could, but nothing* more. This candid and manly defence 
produced its effect, and Penn was discharged. 

Wearied out with these annoyances, and having* no great 
public duty now to detain him in England, seeing that the tolera- 
tion he had so long struggled for was realised, at least to a 
great extent, under the government of King William, Penn was 
anxious to return to his American colony, where his presence 
was greatly desiderated, on account of various differences which 
had broken out among the settlers. He was preparing to set sail 
in 1090, when his*'departure was prevented by a fresh charge of 
treason preferred against him by a wretch of the name of Fuller, 
who was afterwards publicly declared to be a cheat and impostor, 
but whose true character was not then known. Not wishing to 
run the risk of being convicted on the oath of such a man, who 
would not scruple, of course, as to the means he would employ 
in making out his case, Penn lived in great seclusion in Lon- 
don for several years, occupying himself in writing replies to 
the letters he received from Americdt and in composing nume- 
rous tracts on subjects congenial to (ds tastes ana disposition. 
In the year 1093, his misfortunes repjhed their height. Early 
in that year he was deprived of # lie governorship of Penn- 
sylvania, which was annexed, by royal commission, to that of 
the province of New York. Towards the end of the same year 
his wife died. Before this time, however, a reaction had begun 
in liis favour. IIis own character began to be better appreciated 
by King William, while that of his decuser, Fuller, became dis- 
gracefully notorious. Accordingly, Pjenn being admitted to 
plead his cause before the king an'd council, was honourably 
acquitted ; and shortly after, by a royal order, dated the 20th of 
August 1094, he was reinstated in his government. 

It was not, however, till the year 1GU9 that Penn returned to 
Pennsylvania, from which he had been absent about fifteen 
years. The interval of live years between his restoration to the 
governorship and 'his return to the colony was spent in preach- 
ing tours through England and Ireland, and in conducting those 
controversies out of which he appeared to be out of his natural 
element. In 1090 he contracted a second marriage with Han- 
nah, daughter of r l nomas Gallo wliill, a merchant ot Bristol; and 
not long afterwards his eldest son, by the former marriage, died 
in his twenty-first year. 

Accompanied this time by his wife and family, Penn returned 
to Attica in November 1609, and immediately commenced 
revising the conduct of his substitutes during his absence, and 
adopting new measures for the good of the colony. A discdsalAtt 
has been raised as to the wisdom and disinterestedness of Pennfe 
government of Pennsylvania during this his second visit, sknd 
indeed during the latter part of his proprietorship ; some contend- 
ing that he did not show the same liberality as at the outset, and 
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ethers defending him from the charge. Among the former, t)ie 
most distinguished critic of Penn is Benjamin Franklin, whose 
judgment is, that Penn began his government as a man of con- 
science, proceeded in it as a man of reason, and ended it more as 
a man or the world. Penn’s most zealous apologist against this 
charge of Franklin is his biographer, Mr Clarkson. To examine 
minutely tlje arguments on both sides, would not answer any 
good purpose; it may be sufficient to remark, that the charge of 
Franklin is founded on certain changes introduced by Penn into 
the political constitution of Pennsylvania, tending to increase his 
own authority as governor, and that it does ncft affect the general 
spirit in which Penn fulfilled his important trust, which was 
uniformly that of mildness, justice, and benevolence. It w r as not 
* to be expected that a constitution or frame of government pre- 
pared on the other side of the Atlantic by the mere pen, and 
transplanted to the new world, would satisfy the actual wants of 
the colony, or require no change. Accordingly, that there should 
be differences of opinion between the colonists and the governor 
on* some points, or amon« the various classes of the colonists 
themselves, was natural fnough ; the merit of Penn and the 
early Pennsylvanians wjjj, that, notwithstanding these differ- 
ences, the general spirit oi *$lie administration was healthy and 
tolerant. “Governments,” said Penn himself, “ depend upon 
men, rather than men upon governments. Like clocks, they go 
from the motion which men give them. Let men be good, and 
the government cannot be bad.' If it be ill, they will cure it. 
No government could maintain its constitution, however excellent 
it was, without the preservation of virtue.’’ Thus it was that, 
although Pennsylvania *at # its commencement had its political 
disputes, it had a security for proSperity in the character of its 
founders. 

Two objects which occupied a great share of Penn’s attention 
iff jff s capacity of governor of Pennsylvania, were the condition 
TTr tilfe negroes who had been imported into the settlement, and 
the civilisation of the North American Indians with whom the 
colonists were brought into contact. <( Soon after the colony 
had been planted,” says Mr Clarkson, “ that is, in the year 168L' ; 
when William Penn was first resident in it, some few Africans 
had been imported; but more had followed. At this time the 
traffic in slaves was not branded with infamy as at the present 
day. It was considered, on the oth6r liana, as favourable to 
both parties: to the American planters, because they had but 
few labourers in comparison with the extent of their ; and 
tfie poor Africans themselves, because they were lookedKipon 
per^pns thus red^med out of superstition, idolatry, and hea- 
thenism. But though the purchase and sale of them had been 
adopted with less caution upon this principle, there were not 
WftfHjng among, the Quakers of Pennsylvania those who, soon 
ar$$r the introduction of them there, began to question the moral 
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licitness of the traffic. Accordingly, at the yearly meeting for 
Pennsylvania in 1688, it had been resolved, on the suggestion 
of emigrants from Crisheim, who had adopted the principles of 
William Penn, that the buying, selling, and holding men in 
slavery was inconsistent with the tenets of the Christian religion. 
In 1696, a similar resolution had been passed at the yearly meet- 
ing- of the same religious society for the same province. In 
consequence of these noble resolutions, the Quakers had begun 
to treat their slaves in a manner different from that of other 
people. In 1698, there were instances where they had admitted 
them into their Aeeting-houses, to worship in common with 
themselves.” 

Penn, on his return, keenly took up the cause of the negroes, 
both in his private capacity as a member of the Society of ■ 
Friends, and in his public one as governor. “ He began to 
question,” says Mr Clarkson, “whether, under the Christian 
system, men ought to be consigned to unconditional slavery;, 
whether they ought to be bought and sold. This question he 
determined virtuously, and in unislu with the resolutions of 
the two fore-mentioned yearly meetings of the Quakers. He 
resolved, as far as his own powers wetffc, upon incorporating the 
treatment of the negroes, as a matted of Christian duty, into the 
discipline of the religious body to which he belonged. He suc- 
ceeded ; and a minute was passed by the monthly meeting of 
Philadelphia, and properly registered there, by which a meeting 
was appointed more particularly for the negroes once every 
month ; so that, besides the commoif opportunities they had of 
collecting religious knowledge by frequenting the places of public 
worship, there was one day in the month in which, as far as 
the influence of the monthly meeting extended, they could neither 
be temporally nor spiritually overlooked. Having secured their 
good treatment in a certain degree among those of his own per- 
suasion, his next object was to secure it among others in, the 
colony, on whom t-hq discipline of the Quakers had no hold,' by 
a legislative act. This was all he could do at present. To forbid 
the bringing of slaves into the colony was entirely out of his 
power. He had no command whatever over the external com- 
merce of the mother country. He was bound, on the other hand, 
by his charter, to admit her imports, and at this moment she 
particularly encouraged the slave trade. His first step, then, 
was to introduce a bill into the assembly which should protect 
the negfpe* from personal ill treatment, by fair trials and limited 
• puimlynirnts, when they committed offences ; and which, at the 
sara^time, by regulating their marriages, should improve their 
moral condition. This he did with a view of fitting them *t>y 
degrees for a state of freedom ; and as the bill comprehended not 
only those negroes who were then in the province and territories, 
but those who should afterwards be brought there, he hoped that 
it would lay the foundation of a preparatory school for civilisation 
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and liberty to all of the African race.” This bill, unfortunately, 
he was unable to carry, at least in its full extent. But the good 
effects of his exertions, so far as they did succeed, were ultimately 
seen. From the time that the subject of negro treatment was 
introduced into the discipline of the Pennsylvanian Quakers by 
Penn, it was never lost sight of by that body. Individual 
Quakers began to refuse to purchase negroes, others to emanci- 
pate those in their possession ; and at length it became a law of 
the society that no member should hold slaves. In the year 
1780, not a Quaker possessed a slave in Pennsylvania; and from 
that time slavery dwindled away in the state, till, in the year 
1810, there were only eight hundred slaves in Pennsylvania, in 
a population of nearly a million. 

Penn’s success with the Indians was similar. Unable to do 
much for them legislatively, he did much by his example and 
influence, visiting them personally, and trying by all means 
to establish a friendly commercial intercourse with them. What- 
ever advances in the arts of civilised life were made in the early 
pa*t of the eighteenth century the Indian tribes of the north- 
west, were due originalljkto William Penn; and for more than 
fifty years after his deadjh, his name was remembered among 
them as that of a “ true anu«good man.” 

Penn was roused from his quiet and benevolent labours in 
behalf of the colonists, the negroes, and the Indians, by the in- 
telligence that a movement hrad been begun in England for the 
abolition of the proprietory system of governing the American 
colonies. 'Deeply interested in this intelligence, he thought it 
due to his interests to embark for England, where, accordingly, 
he arrived in December*! 7D1. 

The bill which had brought hiftt from America was not pro- 
ceeded with ; and the accession of Queen Anne to the throne in 
1702 was a favourable event for his interests. Penn, however, 
never returned to America, but spent the remaining sixteen years 
of ills life in England. It is melancholy to add that these last 
years of the existence of so good a man were clouded with mis- 
fortune. His outlay on Pennsylvania had far exceeded the im- 
mediate returns which the property could yield ; and the conse- 
quence was, that he was involved in pecuniary embarrassments. 
To meet these, he was obliged, in 1709, to mortgage the province 
for £0600. The loss of a lawsuit added to his difficulties ; and 
for some time he was a prisoner within the rules of the Fleet. In 
1712, he agreed to sell his rights to government fyr *£ 12,000. 
The bargain, however, was never concluded, owing being 

incapacitated by three apopletic fits, which, following eac#other 
#ipidly, deprived him to a great extent of memory and conscious- 
ness. He lingered on, however, till the 30th of July 1718, when 
he died at Ruscombe, in Berkshire, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. 

Penn’s appearance and personal habits are thus described 
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by Mr Clarkson : — ct lie was tall in stature, and of an athletic 
make. In maturer years he was inclined to corpulency ; but used 
a great deal of exercise. Ilis appearance at this time was that of 
a tine portly man. He was very neat, though plain in his dress. 
He walked generally with a cane. He had a great aversion to the 
use of tobacco. However, when he was in America, though he 
was often annoyed by it, he bore it with good-humour. Several 
of his particular friends were one day assembled at Burlington : 
while they were smoking their pipes, it was announced to them 
that the governor’s barge 'was in sight, and coming up the river. 
The company supposed that he was on his way to Pennsburg, 
about seven miles higher up. They continued smoking ; but 
being afterwards unexpectedly informed that he had landed at a 
wharf near them, and was just entering the house, they suddenly 
concealed their pipes. Perceiving, from the smoke, when he 
entered the room, what they had been doing, and discovering 
that the pipes had been hid, he said pleasantly, 1 Well, friends, l 
am glad to see that you are at least ashamed of your old prac- 
tice. 7 ‘Not entirely so,’ replied Samuel Jcnings, one ot the 
company ;"‘but we preferred laying dol/n our pipes to the danger 
of offending a weak brother. 7 They thSja expressed their surprise 
at this abrupt visit, as, in his passage from Philadelphia, not 
only the tide, but the wind had been furiously against him. 
He replied, with a smile on his countenance, ‘ that he had been 
sailing against wind and tide all his life. 7 77 

The colony made rapid progress after Penn’s death, spftlers 
being attracted to it from all parts of »the old world by the fret - 
dom of its constitution and its natural advantages. The pro- 
prietorship was vested in the heirs oi i Penn by his second mar- 
riage, his children by the fii^t marriage having inherited his 
British estates, which, at the time of Penn’s death, were of 
greater value than his American property. In the year 17 iV2, 
while Pennsylvania was still a British colony, the French made 
encroachments on it from the north-west, and built Fort* I TIP”* 
quesne — now Pittsburg. Philadelphia, the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania, speedily grew in size and importance. Its name is asso- 
ciated with some of the most distinguished events in the history 
of the United States. It was there that the delegates of the 
various colonies assembled * l the year 1774, when they declared 
against the right of the mother country to tax the colonies ; and 
it was also there that the famous declaration of independence was 
proclaimed^ 177G. On the conclusion of the w r ar of indepen- 
dence, Eggn’s descendants sold their right of proprietorship over 
Pennsylvania to the American government for £130,000. Phila- 
delphia continued to he the seat of the federal government till thfc 
year 1800. In the present day it is a large and populous city, 
celebrated for the number of its foundations and benevolent in- 
stitutions, all less or more originating in the philanthropic prin- 
ciples eerly introduced into Pennsylvania. 
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AN IRISH T^E, BY MRS S. C. HALL. 

r AMES HARRAGAN wjs as fine a specimen of an 

( \ Irishman as could •be met with in our own dear coun- 

K r? y 7 ^ here the u human form divine,” if not famous 

i ,>=>45) for very delicate, is at least celebrated for very strong 
Jo <propoitions • he was, moieover, a well-educated, intelligent 
7 person , that is to say, lie could read and write, keep correct 
}$ - accounts of his buying and Celling, and managed his farm, 
consisting of ten good acres of the best land in a part oi 
Ireland wheie all is good (the Barony ot Forth), so as to secure 
the approbation of an excellent landlord, and his own prosperity. 
It was a pleasant sight to see the honest fanner bring out the 
well -fid horse, and tlic neatly-appointed car, every Saturday 
morning, whereon his pretty daughter Sydney journeyed into 
Wexfoid, to dispose of the egtrs, butter, and poultry, the sale of 
which aided her father’s exertions. 

Sydney was rather an unusual name for a young Irish gn I ; 
but her mother had been housekeeper to a noble lady, who 
selected it for her, though it assimilated strangely with Harra- 
gm. The maiden herself w r as lithe, cheerful, indu|trn»us, and 
ot a gentle loving nature ; her brown affectionate eyes h^JjpkenecL 
as brown eyes always do, more of feeling than of intellect, ana 
bfr red lips, white teeth, and rich dark hair, entitled her to the 
claim of rustic beauty. Her mother had been dead about two 
years, and Sydney, who during her lifetime was somewhat in- 
clined to be vain and thoughtless, had, as her father expressed 
it. “ taken altogether a turn for good,” and discharged her duties 
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admirably as mistress of James Harragan’s household. She had 
live brothers, all younger than herself ; the two elder were able 
and willing’ to assist in the farm, the juniors went legularly to 
school. 

Sorrow for the loss Oft* his wife had both softened and humbled 
James Harragan’s spirit ; and when Sydney, disdaining any 
assistance, sprang ligntly into the car, and seated herself in the 
midst of her rural treasures, her father’s customary prayer, 
“ Good luck to you, Sydney, my darling,” was increased by the 
prayer of “ May the Lord bless you, end keep you to me, now, 
and till the day of nfV death ! ” 

The car went on, Sydney laughing and nodding to her father, 
while he smiled and returned her salutation, though, when she 
was fairly out of sight, he passed the back of his rough hand 
across his eyes, and murmured, u I almost wish she was not so 
like her mother!” When James entered his cottage, he sat by 
the lire, and, taking a slate tip it hung above tlic settle, began 
to make thereupon sundry calculations, which I do not profess 
to understand. Ilow long he might liiVe continued so occupied 
I cannot determine, for his cogitations were interrupted by tlic 
entrance of a gentleman, who was by hA side ere he noticed his 
approach. The usual salutations were Exchanged ; the best chair 
dusted, and presented to the stranger; everything in the house 
was tendered for his acceptance. “ His honour had a long walk, 
would he have an egg or a rashet* for a snack ? Sydney w as 
out, but Bessy her cousin was above in the loft, and would get 
it or anything else m a minute ; or imiybe he’d have a glass of 
ala — good it was — Cherry’s ale — no better in the kingdom.” 
All Irishmen — and particularly so fin% and manly a fellow as 
James — to be seen to advantage, should be seen in their own 
houses — Cabins I cannot call such as are tenanted by the warm 
farmers of this well-cultivated district. 

Mr Plerrick, however, could not be tempted ; he would not 
suffer the rasher to be cut, nor the ale to be drawn, and James 
looked sad because his visitor declined accepting his humble but 
cheerful hospitality. 

u James,” said Mr Herrick, u I am glad I found you at home, 
and alone, for I wanted to speak with you. I have long con- 
sidered you superior to your neighbours. I do not mean as a 
farmer — though you have twice received the highest prizes which 
the Agricultural Society bestow — but as a man.” 

James locked gratified, and said he was so. 

“I found you, James, the first to see improvement, and 
to adffjlt it, however mnch popular prejudice might be against 
it. You have ever been ready to listen to and act upon th ' 
advice of those your reason told you were qualified to give it ; 
and you have not been irritated or annoyed when faults, national 
cr individual, have been pointed out to you which can be and 
ought to be remedied.” 
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“ I believe what yer honour says is true ; bm sure it’s proud 
arid happy we ought to be to have the truth told of us — it 19 
what does not always happen ; if it did, poor Ireland would have 
bad more justice done her long 1 ago than ever came to her share 
yet” 

“ And that, James, is also true,” said Mr Herrick ; “ the Irish 
character has not only its individual differences, which always 
must be the case, but it has its provincial, its baronial distinc- 
tions.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied Ilarragan, “there can be no doubt about 
that ; we should be sorry, civilised as we are here, to be compared 
to the wild rangers of Connaught, or to the staid, quiet, trades- 
manlike people of the north.” 

“ The northerns are a fine prudent people,” said Mr Herrick, 
“notwithstanding your prejudice; but what you have said is 
only another proof that jjersnns may write, very correctly about 
the north of Ireland, and yet, unless they see the south, form a 
very limited, or, it maybe, erroneous idea of the character of 
the southerns. The In sly are more difficult to understand than 
people imagine. You are a very unmanageable people, James,” 
added the gentleman goed-huraouredly. 

“ Bed ad, sir, I suppose ye’re right; some of us are, I dare- 
say. And now, sir, I suppose there is a raison for that.'” 

“ There is,” answered his friend. “ You are an unmanageable 
people, because of your prejudice*? 

“That’s your old story against us, Mr Herrick,” said James; 
“ and yet you can’t dXny but I’ve been often led by your 
honour, and for my goqd, I’ll own to that.” 

“James,” continued his frienjl, “will you answer me one 
question' Were you, or were you not, at Gerald Casey’s on 
M onday w eek ? ” 

James’s countenance* fell, it positively elongated, at the ques- 
tion. So great was the change, that those who did not know 
the* man might have imagined he had committed a crime, and 
.anticipated immediate punishment. “At Gerald Casey’s?” he 
repeated. 

Mr Herrick drew a letter — a soiled, dirty-looking letter- -from 
his pocket, and slowly repeated the quest.011. 

“ I w r as, sir,” he answered, resting his back against the dresser, 
and pressing liis open palms upon the board, as if the action gave 
him strength. 

“ Who was there, James?” • * 

“Is it who was in it, sir? Why, there was J*idad, . sir > 

there was Oh, thin, it’s the bad head I have at reminmering 

*~T forget who was there.” And the countenance of James 
assumed, despite his exertions, a lying expression that was totally 
unworthy his honest nature. 

“ James,” observed Mr Herrick, “ you used not to have a bad 
memory. I have heard you speak of many trifling acts of kind- 
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ness my father showed you when you were a boy of twelve years 
old.” 

The farmer’s face was in a moment suffused with crimson, and 
he interrupted him with the grateful warmth of an affectionate 
Irish heart. “ Oh, sir, sure you don’t think I’m worse than the 
poor dog that follows night and day at my foot l You don’t 
think I’ve no heart in my body?” 

“I was talking of your memory,” said Mr Herrick quietly; 
“ and I ask you again to t*U ine who were at Gerald Casey’s 
on Monday week?” 

“ I left Gerald (Casey’s before dusk, 'dr ; and it’s what took 
me in it was ” 

“ I don’t ask when you left it, or what took you there. I 
only ask you 'who were present?” 

James saw there was no use in equivocating, for that Mr 
Herrick would be answered. He was, as I have said, an excel- 
lent fellow ; yet he had, in common with his countrymen, a very 
provoking way of evading a question : but anxious as he was to 
evade this, he could not manage it i*ow. Mr Herrick looked 
him so steadfastly in the face, that he slowly answered, “ I’d 
rather not say one way or other who was there or who was not 
there. I’ve an idea, from somethiiio- I heard this morning, 
before the little girl went into Wexford, that I know now what 
your honour’s driving at. And sure,” and his face deepened in 
colour as he continued — “ and sure,* Mr Herrick, ‘ do you think 
I’d inform ? ’ ” 

Mr Herrick was not astonished at •the answer he received. 
On the contrary, he was quite prepared for it, and prepared also 
to combat a principle that militates so 'strongly against the com- 
fort and security of all who reside in Ireland. 

“Will you,” he inquired, “tell me what you mean by the 
word 'inform?”’ 

“ It’s a mean dirty practice, sir,” replied Harragun, “ to be 
repeating every word one hears in a neighbour’s house.” 

“ So it is,” answered the gentleman ; “ an evil, mean practice, 
to repeat what is said merely from a love of gossip. But suppose 
a person, being accidentally one of a party, heard a plot formed 
against your character, perhaps your life, and not only concealed 
the circumstance, but Jisolutely refused to afford any clue by 
which such a conspiracy could be detected ” 

“ Ob, sir,” interrupted Harragan, “ that’s nothing here nor 
there. '1 couldn’t tell in the gray of the evening- who went in 
or out o£ the -place; I had no call to any one, and I don’t want 
any ofie to hat e any call to me.” 

“ You must hnov perfectly well who were there,” said M* 
Herrick. “ The case is simply this : a gentleman in this neigh- 
bourhood has received two anonymous letters, attacking the 
character of a person who has been confidentially employed by 
him for some years. James Harragan, you know who wrote these 
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letters ; and I ask you liow, as an honest man , you can lay your 
head upon your pillow and sleep , knowing' that an equally 'honest 
mail may he deprived of the means to support his young* family, 
and be turned adrift upon the world, through the positive malice 
of those who are envious of his prosperity and good name!” 

Janies looked very uncomfortable, but did not trust himself to 
speak. 

“ I repeat, you know by whom these letters were written.” 

“ As I hope to be saved!” exclaimed James, “ I saw no w r rit- 
ing — not the scratch of a pen ! ” 

“ Hurragan,” continued Mr Herrick, “ it would be well for 
our country if many of its inhabitants were not so quick at 
invention.” 

“ F have not told a lie, sir.” 

“No, but you have done worse — you have equivocated. 
Though you did not see the letter written, you hnew it was 
written; and an equivocation is so cowardly, that I wonder an 
irishman would resort to it; a lie is in itself cowardly, hut an 
equivocation is more cowaTdly still.” 

Hurragan for a moment looked shillalas and crab-thorns at his 
friend, for such lie had frequently proved himself to be, but made 
no further observation, simply confining himself to the change 
and repetition of the sentences — “Do you think I’d inform?” 
“ Not one belonging to me ever turned informer.” 

“Am I then,” said Mr If ef rick, rising, “ to go away with the 
conviction that you know' an injury has been clone to ari inno- 
cent person, and yet will not do anything to convict a man 
guilty of a moral assassination?” 

“A what, sir?” 

“ A moral murder.” 

“ Look here, sir; one can’t fly in the face of the country. If 
I w T as to tell, my life would not be sale cither in or out of my 
own house ; you ought to know this. Besides, there is some- 
thing very mean in an informer .” 

“ It is very sad,” replied Mr Herrick, “ that a spirit of com- 
bination for evil more than for yood destroys the confidence 
which otherwise the gentry and strangers would be disposed U> 
place in the peasantry of Ireland. As long as a man fears to 
speak and act like a man, so long as he dare not hear the proud 
and happy sound of his own voice in condemnation of the wicked, 
and in praise of the upright — so long, in fact, as an Irishman 
dare not speak what tie knows — so long, and no ioniflr, will 
Ireland be insecure, and its people scorned as cowards 

“As cowards ! ” repeated James indignantly.* 

# Ay,” said Mr Herrick ; “ there is a moral as well as a physical 
courage. The man who, in the heat of battle, fact's a cannon- 
ball, or who, in the hurry and excitement of a fair or pattern, 
exposes his bare head to the rattle of shillalas and clan-alpines 
without slu inking from punishment or death, is much inferior 
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to the man who lias the superior moral bravery to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his own conscience, and does right 
while those around him do wrong” 

“ I daresay that’s all very true, sir,” said James, scratching' 
his head; adding 1 , while most anxious to change the subject, 
“ It’s a pity yer honour wasn’t a councillor or a magistrate, a 
priest, minister, or friar itself, then you’d have great sway 
mtirely w ith your words and your learning.” 

“Not more than I have at present. Do you think it is a 
wicked thing to take away the character of an honest man?” 

“ To be sure I do •sir.” 

“ And yet you become a party to the act.” 

“ IIow so, sir?” 

“ By refusing to bring, or assist in bringing to justice those 
who have endeavoured to ruin the father of a large family. Do 
you believe so many murders and burnings wmuld take place if 
the truth was spoken?” 

“ No, sir.” s 

“ That’s a direct answer from an irishman for once. If the 
evil-disposed, the disturbers of the country, knew that truth 
would be spoken, disturbances would.. soon cease; you believe 
this, and yet, by your silence, you shield those 'whom you kmm 
to be bad, and despise with all your heart and soul.” 

“ I don’t want to have any call to them one way or other, 
good, had, or indifferent,” answered James. 

“ Very well,” said Mr Herrick, thoroughly provoked at the 
man’s obstinacy, and rising to leave the cottage; “ you say you 
wish to have no call to them. But mark me, James llarrngun : 
when the spirit of anonymous letter- writing gets into a neighbour- 
hood — when wicked-minded persons can destroy either a man’s 
reputation or his life with equal impunity, there is no knowing 
where the evil may stop, or who shall escape its influence. The 
knowledge of the extent to which these secret conspiracies arc 
carried, deters capitalists from settling amongst us ; they may 
have security for their money, but they have none for their lives; 
if they offend by taking land, or offering opposition to received, 
opinions, their doom may be fixed; those w r hom they have; 
trusted will know of that doom, and yet no one will come for- 
ward to save them from destruction.” 

“ Sir,” said Ilarragan, “ secret information is sometimes 
given.” 

“ I 'tfdub 1 * accept no man’s secret information,” answered Mr 
HerricV^for he was an upright man, perhaps too uncompromis- 
ing for the persons with whom he had to deal; “justice should 
not only be mw-handed, but open-handod ; it is a reproach t< a 
country when the law finds it necessary to offer rewards for 
secret information. I wish I could convince you, James, of the 
difference w'hich exists between a person who devotes his time to 
peeping and prying for the purpose of conveying information to 
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serve himself] and him who speaks the truth from the upright 
and honourable motive of seeing 1 justice done to his follow - 
creatures.” 

“ I see the differ clear enough, sir,” replied the farmer; “ hut 
none of my people ever turned informers. I’ll have no call to it, 
and it’s no use saying any more about the matter; there are 
plenty of people in the country who can tell who was there as 
well as I ; I’ll have no call to it. When I went in the plac'*, I 
little thought of who I’d meet there, and I’ll go bail it’s long 
before I’ll trouble it again. There’s enough said and done 
now.” ♦ 

“A good deal said, certainly,” rejoined Mr Ilerrick, “but 
nothing done. There are parts of the country where I know 
that my entering into this investigation w'ould endanger my 
life, but, thank (iod, that is not the case here. I will pursue mv 
investigation to the uttermost, and do not despair of discovering 
the delinquent.” 

“ I hope you may, with all my heart and soul, sir,” replied 
the fanner. * 1 

“ Then why not aid me ? If you are sincere, why not assist " ” 
And again James IJarragan muttered, “ l)o you think I’d 
inform ? ” 

“ 1 declare before heaven !” exclaimed Mr Herrick, “you are 
the most provoking people under the sun to deal w ith.” 

“ 1 ask your honour’s pafdon,” said James slyly ; “ but you 
have not lived long enough in foreign parts to know that.” 

“ Your readiness will i*ot drive me from my purpose. I repeat, 
you are the most provoking people in the world to deal with. 
Convince an Englishman 'or a Scotchman, and having convinced 
liis reason, you may be certain lie will act upon that conviction ; 
but you, however convinced your reason may be, continue to act 
from the dictates of your prejudice. Remember this, however, 
James Harragan : you have refused to pluck out the arrow which 
an Unseen hand has planted in the bosom of an excellent and 
industrious man — take care that the same invisible power docs 
'not aim a shaft against yourself 

Mr Herrick quitted the cottage more in sorrow than in aiievr; 
and after he w as gone, James Harragan thought over what lie 
had said : lie w'as quite ready to confess its truth, but prejudice 
still maintained its ascendancy. “ Aim a shaft against myself,” 
he repeated ; “ I don’t think any of them would do that, though 
I’m sorry to say many as good and better than 4 h'frvc been • 
forced to fly the countrv through secret malice; it is a# 1 ^ thing, 
but times ’ll mend, I hope.” 

* Alas I James Harragan is not the* only man in my beloved 
country w'ho satisfies himself with hoping that times will mend, 
without endeavouring to mend them. Aim a shaft against 
myself,” he again repeated. “ Well, I’m sure what lRr Herrick 
said is true ; but, for all that, I couldn’t inform !” 
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The fact was, that, reason as he would, James could not get 
rid of his prejudice ; he could not make the distinction between 
the man who turns the faults and vices of his lellow-ereatures to 
his own account, and he who, for the good of others , simply and 
unselfishly speaks the truth. 

Time passed on : Mr Herrick, of course, failed in his efforts to 
discover the author of the anonymous letters : the person against 
whom they were directed, although protected by his landlord, 
was ultimately obliged to relinquish his employment, and seek in 
other lands the peace and security he could not find in his own. 
He might, to be surl, have weathered tlr* storm; for his enemies, 
as will be seen by the following anecdote, had no immediate in- 
tention of persecuting* him to the death. A stranger, who bore a 
great resemblance to the person so obnoxious to those who met 
at the smith’s forge, w r as attacked while travelling on an outside 
car in the evening, and in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
beaten most severely before his assailants discovered they had ill- 
used the wrong man! Nothing could exceed their regret when 
they discovered their mistake. v «< 

“ Ah, thin, who are ye at all at all ?” inquired one fellow, after 
having made him stand up that they, might again knock him 
down more to their satisfaction ; “ sure ye’re not within a foot as 
tall as the boy we’re afther. Is it crooked in the back ye are on 
purpose ? Well, now, think o’ that ! — wliat call had ye to he on 
Barney Brian’s car, that so often carries him , and with the same 
surtoo ? and why didn’t ye say ye wasn’t another ? Well, it’s 
heart sorry we are for the mistake , anddiope it’ll never happen to 
ye again, to be like another man, and t he an out-lawyer, as a 
body may say, having received enough notice to quit long ago, 
if he’d only heed it, which wrll make him do, or have his life, 
after we admonish him oust more, as we’ve done you by mistake, 
with a taste of a hating, which we’d ask ye to tell him, if you 
know him ; there, we’ll lay you on the car, as aisy as if you war 
in yer mother’s lap, and ask ye to forgive us, which we hope 
you’ll do, as it was all a mistake! and no help for it ! ” 

The victim of u the mistake,” however, who was an English- 
man, suffered for more than three months, and cannot comprehend 
to this day why those who attacked him so furiously were not 
sought out and brought to justice. He never could understand 
why an honest man should refuse to criminate a villain. The 
poor fellow for whom the beating was intended was not slow to 
discover th* fact, and with a heavy heartache bade adieu to his 
nativ^k»d, -which, but for the sake of his young children, he 
wonlanardly have quitted even to preserve his own life. 

James Harragan lid not note those occurrences without muoi 
sorrow ; he saw his daughter Sydney’s eyes red for three entire 
days from weeping the departure of the exile’s wife, whom she 
loved with the affection of a sister; and he had the mortification 
to see his beloved barony distinguished in the papers as a “ dis~ 
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turbed district” from the mistake to which we have alluded, .at 
the very time when many of the gentry were sleeping with their 
doors unfastened. James Harragan knew perfectly vyell that if 
he had spoken the truth, all this could haye been prevented. Still 
time passed on. Mr Herrick seldom visited Janies; and though 
lie admired his crops, and spoke kindly to his children, the 
farmer felt he had lost a large portion of the esteem he so 
highly valued. 

15 ut when a man goes on in the full tide of worldly prosperity, 
he does not continue long in trouble upon minor matters. Syd- 
ney’s eyes were no longer red ; nay, they vflere more sparkling 
Ilian ever, for they were brightened by a passion to which she 
had been hitherto a stranger. And Sydney, though gifted with 
as much constancy as most people, if she did not forget, certainly 
did not think as frequently as before of her absent friend. Syd- 
ney, in fact, was wliat is (jailed — in love; which, I believe, is 
acknowledged bv all who have been in a similar dilemma, to be 
a very confusing, perplexing situation. That poor Sydney found 
it«eo, was evident, for she became subject to certain flushings of 
the cheek and beatings of the heart, accompanied by a confusion 
of the intellectual faculties, which puzzled her father for a time 
quite as much as herself. She would call rabbits chickens, and 
chickens rabbits, in the public market, and was known to have 
given forty-two new laid eggs for a shilling*, when she ought 
only t,o have given thirty-six* 

Then in her garden, her own pet garden, she sowed migno- 
nette and hollyhocks together, and wondered how it was that 
what she fancied sweet, pea, had come up “ love lies bleeding.” 
Dear, warm, affectionate Sydney,] I arragan ! She was a model 
of all that is excellent in simple guileless woman ; and when 
.Ralph Furlong drew from her a frank but most modest confes- 
sion that his love was returned, and that “ if her father did not 
put. against it,” slie would gladly share liis cottage and his for- 
tunes, there was not a young disengaged firmer in the county 
that would not ha\e envied him his “ good luck.” 

Soon after James Harragan’s consent had been obtained to a 
union which In* believed would secure the happiness of his darling 
child, the farmer was returning fiom the fair of New Ross, 
where he had been to dispose of some spare farming-stock; and 
as lie trotted briskly homeward, passing the well-known moun- 
tain, or, as it is called, “Rook” of Carrickburn, lie was over- 
taken by a man to whom he had seldom spoken sime tife even- 
ing when he had seen him and some others at GertidjCasey’s 
forge. Many, many months had elapsed since then. Antfj^ruth 
Hfi say, as the young man had removed to a cottage somewhere 
on the banks of the blue and gentle river Slaney, James had 
often hoped that he might never see him again. 

“ I’m glad I overtook you, Mr Harragan,” he said, urging his 
long lean narrow mare close to the stout well-fed cob of the coni- 
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fortable farmer. “ It’s a fine bright evening fo>‘ the time of* rear. 
] intended coming’ to you next week, having* something’ particular 
to talk about.” 

“ Nothing- that concerns me, I fancy?” replied Harragan stiffly. 

“ I hope it does, and that it will ; times are changed since We 
last met — with me particularly.” Ilarragan made no reply, and 
they rode on together in silence for some time longer. 

“Mr Hurra gnu, though you are a trustworthy man as ever 
stept in shoe-leather, 1 am afraid you haven’t a good opinion 
of me.” 

“ ’Whatever opin/on I may have, you know I kept it to myself,” 
replied the farmer. 

“ Thank you for nothing,” was the characteristic reply. 

“ Ye’re welcome,” rejoined James as drily. Again they trotted 
silently on their way, until the sti anger suddenly exclaimed, 
reining up his mare at the same moment, “ I’ll toll you what my 
business would lie with you ; there’s nothing like speaking out of 
the face at onst.” « 

“ You did not always think so,” said the farmer. 

“Oh, sir, aisy now; let bygones be bygones; the country’s 
none the worse of getting rid of one who was ever and always 
minding other people’s business; and you yerself, Mr Harragan, 
are none the worse for not having liigh-bred people ever poking 
their noses in yer place!” 

“Say what yon have to say at oust.,” observed James; “the 
evening will soon elo^e in, and tlie little girl I have at home 
thinks it long till I return.” * 

“It’s about her I want to spake,” said the stranger. “If 
you’ll take the trouble some fine morning early to ride over to 
where the dark green woods of Castle Boro dip their boughs in 
the SI ancy, ye’d see that I have as tidy a place, as well tilled a 
luuj<)<trd s and as well managed Helds, as any houlder of ten acres 
of land in the county; besides that, 1 have mv eye on another 
farm that’s out of la.se, and if all goes right T’il have it. 'Now, 
ye see, my sister’s married, and my mother’s dead, and T’ve no 
one to look after tilings; and for every pound ye’d tell down 
with yer daughter, I'd show a pound’s worth. And so, Mr 
Harragan, I thought that, of all the girls in the country, I’d pre- 
fer Sydney ; and if we kept company for a while”- -he turned his 
handsome Inrt sinister and impudent countenance towards the 
astonished farmer, adding, “ I don’t think slic’d refuse me.” 

“ You m/ght be mistaken for all that,” replied James, grasping 
his k still more tightly in Ins hand, from a very evident, 

desire to knock the fellow down. 

“ Well, now, 1 uon’fc think I should,” he replied with vulgrPv 
confidence ; “it’s the airiest thing in life to manage a purly 
•girl, if one has the knack, and I’ve managed so many.” 

“Bide on!” interrupted the fanner indignantly. “Bide on, 
before I am tempted to knock ye off the poor starved baste that 
10 
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to - haven’t the heart to feed ! You marry my r;, dney — you! — a 
rascal like you ! Why, Stephen Murphy, you must he irom* 
mad— Sydney married with a cowardly backbiter 1 I’d rather 
dress her shroud with my own hands. A — a rule on, I tell you, 5 ’ 
he continued, almost choked with passion; “ there is nothing, I 
helio\r, that you would think too had to do. And hark ye, take 
j t for your comfort that she is going to be married to one worthy 
of her, and I her father say so.” 

“ Oh, very well ! very well!” said the bravo; u as you plnse, 
Mr Hai-ragan ; as you plase; I meant to pay ver family a com- 
phmeut --a coni] ill merit, for yer silence — ye Understand m^ ; not 
ih.it T lion Id myself over and above obleeged for that either. Ye 
like to take care of yerself for the sake of yer little girl, I suppose ; 
and the count hry might grow too hot for j r ou, as well as for 
others, if ye made free with yer tongue. No harm done ; hut if 
T had spaking with the girl lor one hour, I’d put any sweetheart 
in the county, barring myself, out of her head. I’ll find out the 
happy young man, and wijji him joy. Oh, maybe I wont wish 
jo£ to tlie hoy for whom lm insulted,” he added, inflicting a blow 
upon the bare ribs of the poor animal he rode, that made her 
start; “maybe I wont wish him joy, and give him Steve Mur- 
phy’s blessing. Starved as yv call mv baste, there’s twice the 
blood in her that creeps through the flesh of yer over-fed cob;” 
and sticking the long solitary iron spur which he wore on his 
right heel into the mare, he fl£w past James llarragan, nourish- 
ing his stick with a whirl, and shouting so loud, that the moun- 
tain echoes of the wild ro*ts of Carrickhurn repeated the words 
“joy ! joy !” as if they had been thrown into their caverns by Urn 
fiend of mockery himself. * 

Instantly James urged his stout horse forward, crying at the 
top of lus voice to Murphy to stop; but either the animal was 
tired, or the mare was endowed with supernatural swiftness, for 
lie soon lost sight even of the skirts of Murphy's eoat, which 
floated loosely behind him. “The scoundrel!” he muttered to 
himself, while the gallop of his steed subsided into a heavy but 
tolerably rapid trot ; “I wanted to tell him to take care how he 
meddled with me or mine. Sydney ! Sydney indeed ! And tin, 
rascal's assurance ! — he never sjioke three words to my girl in 
his life! It’s a good tiling we re rid of him here anyway. 1 
hope he's not a near neighbour of any of Furlong’s people, that's 
all: his impudence — to me who knew him so well ! Sarve me 
right,” he thought within himself, when his muttering litTd sub- 
sided ; “sarve me right to keep the secret of such a -* l1 4»w. I 
suffered those who war innocent to leave the country - -arm no to 
t#’k of pacing my family a compliment! Mr Herrick said it 
would come home to me, and so it. has. Fm sure Murphy must 
have been overtaken f or he’d never dare to propose such a thing. 
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But, then, if he was, why, the devil takes the weight off a tipsy 
man’s tongue, and then all’s out.” 

It was night before Ilarragan arrived at his farm, and there 
the warm smiles and bright eyes of his Sydney were ready to 
greet his descent from the back of his stout steed, and the bride- 
groom elect was ready to hold the horse; and his sons, now' 
growing up rapidly to manhood, crowded round him; and his 
dog, far more respectable in appearance than the generality of 
Irish cottage dogs, leaped to lick his hand ; and the cat, with 
tail erect, purred at the door , the very magpie, that Sydney 
loved ^br its love ofhnisehief, stretched its neck through its prison 
bars to greet the farmer’s return to his cottage home. 

“ There’s no use m talking,” said James Ilarragan, after the 
conclusion of a meal w hich lew small farmers are able to indulge 
in — I mean supper. “ There’s no use in talking, Sydney — but I 
can’t spare you- it’s a certain fact, I cannot spare you. Furlong 
must lind a farm near us, and live here ; why, wanting my little 
girl, 1 should be like a sky without sun.” 

“Farms are not to he had here — they are too valuable to, be 
easily obtained, as you well know,” replied the young man ; 
“ but sure she’ll not lie a day’s ride from you, sir; unless, indeed, 
my brother should have the luck to get a farm for ine that he’s 
aft, her by the Slaney, a little on the other side of the ferry of 
Mount Garrett ; hut that is such a bit of ground as is hard to be 
met with.” The father hardly noticed Furlong’s reply, for bis 
eyes and thoughts were fixed upon his child, until the word 
“Slaney” struck upon his ear, and brought back Murphy, his 
proposal, his threat, and his Hying horse, at once to his remem- 
brance. 

“What did you say of a farm on the Slaney? ” he inquired 
hastily. 

“ That, I have the chance, the more than chance, of as purty a 
bit of land with a house, a slated house upon it, on the banks of 
the silver Slaney, as ever was turned for wheat or barley — to say 
nothing of green crops, that would bate the world for quality or 
quantity. My brother lias known the cows there yield fourteen 
or sixteen quart . I did not like to say anything about it before, 
for I w'as afraid I should never have the luck of it ; but he wrote 
me to-day to say hat he was almost sure of it, though some 
black-hearted villain had written letters w ithout a name to the 
landlord, and agent, and steward, against us. Think of that 
now! • AVf.that never did a hard turn to man, woman, *or child 
in the ^w-fitry.” 

Jtfues Karragan absolutely shuddered ; and, passing his arm 
round Sydney’s leek, drew her towards him v lth a sort of in- 
stinctive affection, like a bird that shelters its nestling beneath 
its wing when it hears the wild-hawk’s scream upon the breeze. 

“ Sydney shall never go there,’* f.aid Ilarragan. 

“Nut go to the hanks of the Slan*»y !’’ exclaimed her eldest 
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brother. “ Why, hither, von don’t, know what a plat e it is- you 
don't know what you s ;iv. Besides, an hour and a half would 
take you quite aisy to where Furlong 1 means. You make a great 
deal "too much fuss about the girl.” And having so said, In; 
stooped down and kissed her cheek, adding, “ Never mind, 
father; I’ll bring you home a daughter that ’ll be twice as good 
as Sydney. I’ll just take one more summer out of myself, that’s 
all, and then I’ll marry; maybe I wont show a pattern wife to 
the country ! ” And then the youth was rated on the subject of 
bachelors’ wives ; and lie retaliated ; and then his sister threat- 
ened to hoy his ears, and w*as not slow in putting the threat into 
execution; and soon afterwards, Furlong rose to return home; 
and Sydney remembered she had forgotten to see to the health 
and comfoits of a delicate calf; and though the servant and her 
brothers all offered to go, she would attend to it herself; and, 
five minutes after, her father went to the door, heard her light 
laugh and low murmuring voice, and saw her standing* with ner 
lover in tin* moonlight — he ^outside, and she inside the garden- 
ga*e, her hand clasped within his, and resting on the little pier 
that was clustered round with woodbine. She looked so lovely 
in that clear pure light, that her father’s heart ached from very 
anguish at the possibility of any harm happening to one so dear. 
He longed to ask Furlong if he knew Murphy, but a choking 
sensation in his throat prevented him. And when Sydney re- 
turned, he caught her to his bosom, and burst into a Hood of such 
violent tears as strong men seldom shed. 

The poisoned chalice w*«is approaching his own lips. What 
would he not have giveu % at that moment that he had acceded to 
Mr Herrick’s proposal! — for had M # urphy’s villany become public, 
lit; must have quitted the country. IIow did he, even then, 
lvpent that he had not yielded to his reason, instead of his pre- 
judice ! 

Young* Furlong was at a loss to account for the steady deter- 
’ minafion with which, at their next meeting, his intended fatlier- 
in-law opposed his taking* a farm m every way so advantageous ; 
James hardly dared acknowledge to himself, much less impart to 
another, the dread Ik; entertained of Steve Murphy’s machina- 
tions; this was increased tenfold when he found lie was the 
person w r bo not only desired, but had offered for that identical 
farm a heavier rent than he would ever have been able to pay far 
it. The landlord, well aware of this fact, and know ing* that a rack- 
rent destroys first the land, secondly the tenant, andjiltifhately 
the landlord’s property, had decided on bestowing his*p<£faim 
as a reward to the superior skill and industry of a young’ man 
vrfiose enemies were too cowardly to attempt to substantiate their 
base charges against him. 

I can only repeat my often expressed desire, that every other 
Irish landlord acted in the same manner. 

It would be impossible to convey an idea of liow continually 
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James Harragan’s mind dwelt upon Stove Murphy’s threat; at 
Hr .st he tried if Sydney’s love towards Furlong was to be shaken, 
but that he found impossible. 

“If you withdraw your consent, father,” she said, "after 
having given it, and been perfectly unable to find a single fault 
with linn, 1 can only say I will not disobey you ; but, father, 1 
will never marry — 1 will never take to any as I took to bun, nor 
you need not expect it — you shall not make me disobedient, 
father, but you may break my heart.” Sydney, resigned and 
suffering, pained her father moiu than Sydney remonstrating 
against injustice. ‘‘She had before shoan him how hard it was, 
not only after encouraging, hut actually accepting Furlong, to 
dismiss him without reason , and had reproached him in an agony 
of bitter feeling for his inconsistency. When this did not pro- 
duce the desired effect, her cheek grew pale, her step languid, 
her eyes lost their gentle brightness, and her eldest, brother 
ventured to tell his father “ tjiut he was digging Ins daughter’s 
gra\e ! ” The disappointment of fhe«voung man beggars descrip- 
tion ; he declared he would enlist, go to sea, “quit the country,” 
break his heart, shoot any who put “ betwixt them,” and, after 
many prayers, used every possible and impossible threat, except 
the one w hich the Irish so rarely either threaten ov execute, that 
of self-destruction, to induce James to alter his resolution. 
James, unable to stand against this domestic storm, did of course 
retract; and the consequence was," that he lost by tins changing 
mood the confidence of his children, w r lio had ever till then 
regarded him with the deepest affection. lie dared not com- 
municate the reason of his first change, ^ for doing so would have 
betrayed the foolish and unfortunate secret lie had persevered in 
keeping, in opposition to common sense, and the estrangement of 
an old and valuable friend ; lie could not witness the returned 
happiness of his children without foreboding that something w as 
to occur that would completely destroy it: and the joyous 
laughter of his daughter, at one time the sweet music of his 
household, w r as sure to send him forth with an aching heart. 

Nor was young Furlong without his anxieties : he received 
more than one anonymous letter, threatening that if he did not 
immediately give up all thoughts of the farm, he would suffer 
for it : the notices weiv couched in the usual terms, which, in 
truth, I care not to repeat; it is quite enough to say that they 
differed in no respect from others of a similar kind, and with a 
lik# iiffentfon. However inclined the young man might feel to 
despis^ivch hints, the experience of the country unfortunately 
proraf that they ought not to be disregarded ; but his brother, 
stronger of heart at d spirit, argued that their faction was t^o 
powerful, their friends too numerous, to leave room for fear; 
that their own county was (as it really is) particularly quiet ; and 
that, as Mr Harragan w r as “so liumoursome,” the best way 
would be to say nothing at all about it ; that it w r as evident those 
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who hart tried to set the landlord against them having failed in 
their design, resolved to try the effect of personal intimidation; 
concluding by observing, “ that it was the best way to go on 
easy,” and “never heeding,” until after the lease was signed, 
and the wedding over, and then they’d “see about it!” How- 
ever consistent this mode of reasoning might be with Irish feel- 
ing, it was very sad to perceive how ready the Furlongs wore to 
trust to the strong arm of the people, instead of appealing to the 
strong arm of the law. I wish the peasantry and their friends 
could perceive how they degrade themselves in the scale of 
civilised society by such a course ; it is this#perpetual taking of 
all laws, but particularly the law of revenge, into their own 
hands, that keeps up the hue and cry against them throughout 
England. I confess time lias been when there was one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, but it is so no longer ; and 
Immune law-givers and administrators of law grow sick at heart 
when they perceive that they labour in vain for the domestic 
peace of Ireland. 0 

m A few days before the appointed time for Sydney Harragan to 
become Sydney Furlong, she received a written declaration of 
love, combined with an offer of marriage, from# Murphy. lie 
watched secretly about the neighbourhood until an opportunity 
arrived for him to deliver it himself. Sydney, to whom he was 
almost unknown, at first gave a civil yet linn refusal ; but when 
lie persevered, she became indignant, and said one or tw 7 o bitter 
words, which lie swore never to forget. She hardly knew why 
she concealed from her .father the circumstance, wdiich, upon 
consideration, she was almost tempted to believe a jest; but slid 
did not even mention if td her brothers, fearing it might cause a 
quarrel; and every Irish woman? know's how much easier it is 
commenced than quelled. Moreover, one mystery is sure to 
beget another. 

At last the eventful day arrived — Sydney all hopes and blushes, 
her brothers full of frolic and fun, the bride’s-maids arrayed in 
their best, and busied in setting the house in order for the cere- 
‘mony, w hich, according to ancient Catholic custom, w T as to take 
place in the afternoon at the dwelling* of the bride. 

“ Did ye ever see such a frown over the face of a man in ye r 
horn days?” whispered Essy Hays to her sister-maid. “ Do lint 
just look at the masther, and see how his eyes are set on his 
daughter, and she reading her prayers like a good Christian, one 
eye out of the w indow 7 , and the other on her book. AVeU^s/n* is a 
party girl, and it’s no wonder so few chances weiT # £oing for 
others, and she to the fore.” Vo* 

for yourself!” exclaimed Jane Temple, tossing her 
lair ringlets back from her blue eyes. “ She is purty for a dark- 
skinned girl, there’s no denying it.” 

“Dark-haired, not dark-skinned!” said Essy indignantly; 
u the darlint ! She’s the very moral of an angel. I wish to my 
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heart the masther would not look at her so melancholy. Maybe 
he's think in// how like her ■ poor dead mother she is ! My j if 
liere isn’t his reverence (I know the cut of the gray mare, so fat 
and so smoothly jogging over the hill), and Misthur Furlong not 
come ! He went to his brother across Ferry Carrig yesterday, 
and was to sleep at his aunt’s in Wexford last night; I think fie 
might have been here by this ! Well ! if it was me, I would be 
affronted ; it is not very late to be sure, only for a bridegroom !” 

“Whist, Essy, will you,” returned Jane, “for fear she’d hear 
you ; I never saw so young a bride t.*ke so early to the prayers ; it 
seems as if something hung over her anil her father for trouble.” 

“ I wonder ye’re not ashamed of yerself, Jane,” exclaimed the 
warm-hearted Essy, “to be raising trouble at such a time. 
Whist 1 if there isn’t the bridegroom’s brother trotting up to the 
priest. What a handsome bow he makes his reverence, his hat 
right off his head with the flourish of a new shillala ; but, good 
luck to us all, what ails the masther now ! ” 

James Ifarragan also had seen the* bridegroom’s brother as he 
rode up the hill which fronted their dwelling, and sprung to his 
feet in an instant. When the heart is fully and entirely occupied 
by a beloved object, and that object is absent, alarm for its safety 
is like an electric shock, commencing oik; hardly knows how, but 
startling in its effects. Sydney looked in her father’s face and 
screamed ; while he, dreading that she had read the half-formed 
thoughts which were born of fear within his bosom at the sight 
of the bridesman without, the bridegroom, uttered an imperfect 
assurance that “all was w r ell — all must be well — Ralph had waited 
for his aunt — old ladies required attention — and no doubt they 
would arrive together.” With this assurance he hastened to the 
door to meet the priest and his companion, and his heart resumed 
its usual beatings when he observed the jovial expression of the 
old priest’s face, and the rolhckinr/ air with which the Jpddesman 
bowed to the bride, who crouched behind her father, anxious to 
hear the earliest news, and yet held back by that sweet mi testy 
which enshrines the hearts of my gentle countrywomen. 

“Where’s Ralph 7” inquired the farmer, while holding the 
stirrup for his reverence to dismount. 

“ That’s a note question to be sure,” answered his brother. 

“ Where would he be : And so, Miss Sydney, you asked Mr 
Herrick to come to the wedding, and never tould any one of it, 
by way of a surprise to us — that was very purty of you — and 
that's thfe to>p_of his new beaver coming along the hedge. Well, 
it’s quifcM&ne Ralph showed himself, I think, and we in waiting.” 

“ilon’t be foolish, Harry Furlong!” exclaimed the farmer 
hastily. “ You know very well that Ralph is not here.” v 

“ Well, that's done to the life,” said the light-hearted fellow ; 

“that’s not bad for a veiy big 1 musn’t say it before the 

bride : but it’s as bould-faced a story as ever I heard. Not here! 
then where is he ?” 
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“With liis aunt, I daresay, if you don’t hj.nv,’’ answered 
Essy. 

“*Oh, ye’re in the mischief too, are ye, bright-eyed one ? 
Why, ye "know lie’s hid here on the sly to surprise us. Aunt, 
indeed ! To be sure he’s with his ould aunt Bell and his bpde 
alone! What a mighty quart* Irishman he must be. I’ll advise 
lain not to conic to you for a character, whatever I may do ; eh, 
Kssy r ■ 

“ Will you give over bothering l” she said. “ Look at the 
colour Sydney’s turned, and see to the masther — the Lord be 
betwixt us and harm — none of your nonsens§, but tell us where 
is Ralph V } 

The aspect of things changed in an instant. Harry saw that 
his brother was not there, concealed as he had supposed him to be 
in mere playfulness, and knew that he was not with his aunt Bell. 
He knew, moreover, that he had parted from him the night before 
at the other side of Ferry Carrig ; that he was then on his way 
to Wexford, where he liad premised to meet him in the morning 1 ; 
th;tf he had been to their aunt’s to keep his tryst, but that he 
had felt no uneasiness on finding Ralph not there, concluding* 
that, instead of going to the town, he had gone to his bride’s 
house in the country, for which he had intended mirthfully to 
reproach him when they met. Now seriously alarmed, his 
anxiety to prevent Sydney from partaking of his feelings 
almost deprived him of the jtower of speech ; hut he had said 
enough ; and' just as Mr Herrick crossed the threshold, the bride 
fainted at his feet. • 

Nothing could be more appalling than the change effected in a 
few moments in the expression of the farmer’s face. While each 
was engaged in imparting to the other hopes for the bridegroom's 
reappearance, and reasons for his delay, Harragnn, having put 
forth every other assistance, was bending over bis insensible 
child, on the very bed from which she had that morning risen in 
‘the fulness of almost certain happiness for years to come. Alas J 
how little can we tell upon what of all we cherish in this changing 
world each rising sun may set ! 

“ If she’s not dead,” he muttered to himself, “ she will die soon 
May the Lord deliver me! — the Lord deliver me !” lie continued 
while chafing her temples ; “ f saw it, all along, like a shroud 
above me to fall round her — I did, 1 did. Who’s that he in- 
quired liereely, as the door gently opened, and Mr Herrick 
entered within its sanctuary ; “ oh, it’s you, sir, is it f y*m may 
come in. I thought it was some of them light-heartei* wljP don’t 
know trouble. Shut them out ; my trouble’s heavy, sir ; at 
h*r, Misther Herrick; and this was the w r edding my little girt 
disked you to, out of friendliness to her father. Iter father! why, 
the Holy Father who is above us all knows that as sure as the 
beams o*f the blessed sun are shining on her deathy cheek, so sure 
am I Ralph Furlong’s murderer ! You need not draw back, Mr 
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Herrick. I know lie’s murdered ; I felt struck with the know- 
ledge of his death, and I could, not help it, the minute his brother 
(God help him!) laughed in my face. Don’t raise up her head, 
sir; she’ll come to soon enough — too soon, like a spirit that 
comes to the earth but to leave it. I’m not mad, Mr Ilerrick, 
though maybe I look so. Be it by fire or water, or steel or bullet, 
Ralph Furlong’s a corpse, and I'll inform tlus time. I’ve heard 
tell the man that betrayed Christ wept aftlier. W'liat good war 
his tears ? What good my informing now l but 1 will — I will. 
I’ll make a clean breast for oust. I'll do the right thing now, if 
all the devils of hqjl tear me into pieces ! 1 tell you, sir, Steve 

Murphy did it! — black-hearted, cuninrg-headed, and bloody- 
handed lie was, from the time his mother begged with him from 
door to door for what she did not want, and taught him lies by 
every hedgerow and green hank through the country. I’m 
punished, Mr Herrick, I’m punished. If I’d informed— -but I’ll 
not call it informing’ — if Vd told the truth when you wanted me, 
about the letters at the forge, he ,^'ould not have been in tile 
country to commit murder. She’s coming to now, sir ; she’s 
coming to.” 

Gradually poor Sydney revived, hut only to suffer more than 
she had previously gone through. The people -were greatly asto- 
nished at the conviction which rested oil the farmer’s mind that 
the young man had been murdered; a belief which extended 
itself to his daughter ; •for, from the moment she heard that 
Ralph was not with his aunt, it appeared as if every vestige of 
hope had vanished from her mind. The men of the company set 
forward an immediate inquiry; every cottage was emptied of its 
inmates, the women flocking to the 'farmer’s house to pour con- 
solation and hope into the bobbin of the bereaved bride, and the 
men to assist in a search, which, at the noonday hour, was a 
very uncommon occurrence. It is rarely, indeed, that the Irish 
peasantry seek assistance either from the police or military force ; 
though they are fond of going’ to law, they detest those connected 
with the law. But Mr Herrick promptly rode into Wexford, and 
Inning made the necessary inquiries, and ascertained that young 
Furlong had not been seen at the town, he informed the proper 
authorities of his mysterious disappearance, and then turned his 
horse towards Ferr; Carrig, to ascertain from the gatekeeper 
who had passed over the bridge the preceding evening. 

Ferry Carrig’ is one of the picturesque spots which are so fre- 
quently seen by those who journey through my native county. 
On one sitfe of the Slaney — here a river of glorious width — rises, 
boldtL^ind wildly, a corneal hill, upon the summit of which 
stands out, iu frowning ruins, one ot the boldest of the square 
towers of which so many were erected by the enterprising FiLz- 
Stephen. The opposite side of the bridge is guarded by a rock, 
not so steep or so magnificent as its neighbour, but not less 
striking, though its character is different; the one is absolutely 
is 
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garlanded with lie.it Iis, wild-iiowers, :ni(l tin* g. J'lon-bliHsomiiig 
fur/.e; while the other, affording barely a spot for vegetation, 
see iii", planted for eternity — .so .stern, and fixed, and rugged, that 
<mk* could imagine nothing save the destruction of the universe 
capable of shaking its foundarion. 

The bridge erected across this beautiful water is of singular 
construction, and partakes of the wildness of the scene; the 
planks are not fastened at either end; and the noise and motion 
lias a startling* effect to one not accustomed to such modes of 
transit. 

When Mr Herrick arrived at the tollhouse, lie learned that 
many inquiries had been already made, ami all the tollkeeper 
could say was, ‘‘that positively Ralph burking*, whom he knew 
as well as his own son, had not crossed the hridg'e the preceding 
evening*, although lie had been on the look-out for him.” The 
elder Furlong* had accompanied his brother to within a mile of 
the Fniseorthy side of the bridge, so his disappearance must have 
occurred between the spot ij>here they separated and the Bridge 
oi Ferry Carrier. .Nothing* could exceed the energy and exertion 
1o discover the lost bridegroom: every inquiry was made, every 
break explored, the rivers even were dragged; but no trace of 
ikdpli Furlong was obtained. Mr ilernck returned to the farm; 
and it was heart-breaking to observe the totally hopeless expres- 
,'ii.n of Sydney’s beautiful face. 

‘‘There is no know ing\” *aid the kind gentleman, with a 
cheerfulness that he Imt. imperfectly assumed — “ there is no 
knowing — he mu/j have le/t 1 lie country.” 

** No,” w$is her reply; u he would nerer lutvc deserted, -me!” 
Thus did her trust m *hft* lover’s fidelity outlive all hope of 
meeting him alive m tins changing world. 

In the meantime, James Ilurrugau had proceeded alone to 
Steve Murphy’s cottage. The sun had set, when lie found him 
silting by his lire, not alone, for his sister was seated on the 
opposite sale. 

II.UTngnn entered with the determined air of a desperate man, 
cud neither gave salutation, nor returned that which was 
given. 

“ I come,” said ho, “to ask you where you have hid Ralph 
Furlong.” The man started and changed colour, and lli»*n 
assuming* a hold and determined air of defiance, hesitated not to 
impure what the farmer meant, who, in reply, as boldly taxed 
him with the murder. Hard and desperate words su-weeded, 
and the screams of the accused man’s sister most likel^u’exented 
death; for the farmer, a tall powerful man, had grasped j\ *rphy 
p> tightly by the throat that a few minutes must have ter- 
minated his existence. Although by no means a weakling, he 
was as a green willow wand in the hands of his assailant. 

In vain did his terrified sister declare that her brother was at 
home early m the evening, and went to bed before she did. 
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Harragan persisted in liis charge; and hail it not been for the 
force of superior numbers, lie would have succeeded in dragging 
him to the next police station; but Irish assistance is much more 
easily procured against the law than for it; though, I confess, in 
this instance it was* hard for those who did not know all the cir- 
cumstances to determine whose part to take, for Harragan was 
under the influence of such strong excitement, that he acted more 
like a maniac than a man in the possession of his senses. 

Having failed in his fn.-J object, that of dragging Steve 
Murphy to justice himself, he mounted his horse, and laid before 
the nearest magistrate sufficient reason why Steve should he 
arrested, and detained until further inquiries wen* made; but 
when -the police force sought for him, he was gone! — vanished! 
as delinquents vanish in Ireland, where hundreds of sober honest 
men will absolutely know where a villain is concealed, and yet 
slitter him to escape and commit more crimes, because their pre- 
judices will not suiter them to inform . 

Great was the excitement throughout the country, occasioned 
by this mysterious event. James Harragan lived but for one 
object, that of bringing the murderer to justice. This all-en- 
grossing desire seemed to liave absorbed even his affection for his 
child; that is to say, he would stroke her hair, or press her now 
colourless cheek to his bosom, and then, turning away with a 
deep sigh, go on laying down some new plan for the discovery of 
poor Ralph’s murderer. Everybody said that Sydney was dying, 
but her father did not seem to observe that her summer had 
ceased, when its sun was at the honest, and its days at the 
longest, and that the rose was dropping leaf by leaf to the earth. 
Once Sydney attempted to take to riiarket the produce of her 
dairy, which her kind friend "Essy tended with more care than 
her <rwn. 

“If they don’t notice me,” she said, “I’ll do bravely; you’ll 
tell them, Essy, to never heed me.” And so Essy did; hut it 
would not do. No prudential motive yet was ever sufficiently 
strong to restrain the sympathy of the genuine Trish. When her 
car stopped at the corner of the market-place, twenty stout arms 
were extended to lift the pale girl otf. There was not a woman 
in the square who did not leave her standing to crowd round the 
widowed bride. It would have been as easy to turn the fertilising 
waters of the Nile, as that torrent of affection. The young girls 
sobbed, and could not speak for tears ; but those tears fell upon 
Sydney’s h.'pds, and moistened her cheeks; it w’as refreshing to 
them, fan she herself had long ceased to weep; hers w'ere the 
onlyCl^ eyes in the crowd. The mothers prayed that God might 
bless her, and ‘ raise her iq> again to be the flower of th /v 
country.” 

“ Never heed, Sydney, darlint; sure you’ve the prayers of the 
country.” 

“ And the double prayers of the poor,” exclaimed a knot of 
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beggars, who had abated their vocation to put up their petitions 
in her favour. 

Sydney could have borne coldness or neglect, but kindness 
overpowered her, and she was obliged to return, leaving her 
Hindi merchandise to Essy’s care. 

Every one said that Sydney was hastening to her grave, but 
still her father heeded it not ; no bloodhound ever toiled or panted 
more eagerly to recover the scent which he had lost, than did 
the farmer to trace Steve Murphy’s flight ; it was still his ab- 
sorbing idea, both b}^ day and night. Had it not been for the 
exertions of his sons, his wtll-cultivuted farw would have gone 
to ruin. His health was suffering from this monomania ; the 
flesh shrank daily from his bones, and the healthy jocund farmer 
was changing into a gigantic skeleton. The priest talked to 
him, Mr Herrick reasoned with him, hut all to no purpose. 

Time passed, and James Ilarragan entered his cottage as the 
sun was setting, lie had stood for the last hour leaning against 
the post of his gate, apparently engaged in watching the sparrows 
fb^mg in and out of their old dwelling-places in the thatch. His 
sons had prepared his supper, and he sat down to it mechanically ; 
the two lads whispered for some time together at the window, 
when suddenly Ilarragan inquired “what they muttered for?” 
The youths hesitated to reply. 

“ Let me know what it was ! ” lie exclaimed. “ I’ll have no 
whispering, no eoeherinr/j no •hiding and seeking in my house. 
Hoys, there’s a liell at this moment burning in yer father’s 
breast ! Look, I never tvuld kill one of them small birds that 
destroy the roof above our heads, without feeling I took from 
the innocent tiling the lifel could not give; and yet, what does 
that signify ? Isn’t mo hand red* at this time of speaking with 
that boy’s blood ! Ked— it’s red-hot— hissing red with the blood 
of Italph Furlong ! It is as much so as if I did it ! And why ? 
— because I held on at the mystery that shades the guilty and 
hurries on the innocent to destruction — because I wouldn't inform ! 
Now, mind me, hoys, I’ll have nothing but out speaking; no 
tvhispering ; where there’s that sort of secrecy, there’s sin and 
•the curse. What war you whispering?” he added in a voice 
of thunder. 

“ We war only saying, sir,” replied the elder, “ that w f e won- 
der Sydney and Essy ain’t back.” 

“ Hack ! Why, where is my little girl ?” 

“ She took a thought this morning, sir,” he answered^* and 
we don’t like to say against her, that she’d walk l?#m Ferry 
Carrig* Bridge to where he parted from his brother, afkl'rtoo’k 
Essy with her on the car as far as the bridge ; it’s a notion she 
Tiacl." 

“ My colleen ! — my pride ! — my darlint ! ” he ejaculated, much 
moved, “and I not to know this ! Yer mother little thought, 
when she made ye ov#r to me before death made her over 
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to the holy angels, what would happen. And ye didn’t tell me, 
because ye thought 1 didn’t cart* ! Well, I torgi\e ye — I forgive 
ye, hoys ! 1 didn’t neglect lier though, for aJi that; my heart 

■was set on another matter. There is hut one thing: she can spake 
on, one thing* I can spake on — and it is better we shouldn’t —but, 
when she does look at me, though my little girl strives to keep it 
under, there is in her eyes what says, 1 If ye’d spoken the truth 

long* ago, it’s a happy wife I’d be now, instead of ’ Oh. God ! 

— oh, God!” he exclaimed passionately, “ that I should have 
suffered such a snake to fatten cu the land, when 1 could have 
crushed him unden my heel! I’d have rest in my grave if I 
could see him in his. I’ll go meet her, boys. You should have 
gone before.” And the farmer stalked forth, and silently mount- 
ing* his cob, proceeded on the road to Ferry Carrig. 

There are mysteries around us, both night and day, for which 
it would he difficult indeed to account : the impulse that drew 
Sydney that morning to the hanks of the Slaney was, and e\er 
must he, unaccountable. 

“Nurses,” she said to her faithful friend Essy, after tkry 
crossed the bridge, and, quitting the coach-road, made unto 
themselves a path along* the hank — “nurses like you, Essy, may 
he called the hrides’-maids of death; and you have been my nurse 
all through this sickness” Essy afterwards said she did not 
know' what, there was in llio^e words to make lier cry, hut she 
could not answer for weeping. The two girls wandered on, 
Sydney stopping every now and then to look into the depths and 
shallow's of the river, and prying beneath every broad green leaf 
and clump of trees that overhung* its banks. More than once 
they sat down, and more than once did Essy propose their return, 
but Sydney went on, as if she had not, spoken. At ln^t they 
came to a species of deep drain, almost overgrown with strong, 
tall, leafy water-plants, that, was always tilled when the tide was 
full in. Essy sprang lightly over it, and then turning a little 
wav up to where it was narrower, she extended her hand ro her 
feeble friend. Although the gulf w*as narrow*, it was very deep ; 
the root of a tree had formed a natural dam across it, so that 
much water was retained. As Sydney was about, to cross, she 
cast her eyes bonea'h, started, and held back. She did not speak, 
hut, A\ith her hand pointed downwards, Essy’s shriek rang* 
through the air — the face of Ralph Furlong stared at them from 
the bottom of the silent pool ! 

Had* she not removed the broad leaves of a huge dock that 
shaded I t*7e w ater, so that Sydney’s footing might he sure, the 
unctfil^cions girl would have stept, without knowing if, over her 
lover’s liquid grave. Essy was so overwhelmed with home* 
that she ran shrieking towards the highway; several minutes 
elapsed before she returned with assistance; and then where was 
Sydney ! The faithful girl, in endeavouring* to draw* his body 
from the waters, had fallen in; her head was literally resting on 
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bis bosom, and her long beautiful hair floating like a pall above* 
them ! 

They were buried in the same grave ! 

AVhen Murphy’s cottage was searched by the police, the only 
weapon, if so it could be called, which they discovered, was a 
broken reaping-hook; this James Harragan had taken to his 
own hou.se, and under the folds of poor Ralph’s coat, those who 
prepared him for his earthy grave discovered the missing por- 
tion. The farmer was seen to shed no tear over his daughter, 
but registered an oath in heaven that he would never take rest 
upon his bed until he had brought the nUirderer to justice. 
Within a week after, he relinquished his farm to his sons, and 
it is believed he journeyed to foreign lands in pursuit of one 
who, in the first instance, escaped justice through James liar- 
ragan’s own weak and almost w icked perseverance in a wrong 
cause. Years have passed since the melancholy event occurred, 
and no tidings have ever reached the county relative to Har- 
ragan or the murderer. A\$ll, indeed, might he have remem- 
bered Mr Herrick’s warning. The farmer had, by withholding* 
bis information, refused to pluck out the arrow which an unseen 
hand had planted in the bosom of an excellent, and industrious 
man, and the same power had been employed to overthrow his 
happiness for ever ! 4 


THE SCHO 0 *L^VI ASTER’S I) RE AM. t 

AN IRISH TALE, JJY MRS H. C. IIALL. 


James O’Leary was a schoolmaster of great learning, and 
•still greater repute; his school was the most crowded of any 
school within fifty miles of Killgubbm— yet lie modestly desig- 
nated it lus “ Small College,” and his pupils “ Ins thrifle of boys.” 
O'Leary never considered “ the Vulgarians” — as* lie termed those 
who only learned English, writing, and arithmetic — worth count- 
ing. Mo boy, in his estimation, merited naming or notice, until 
he entered Virgil; he began his school catalogue with “the 
V argils ;” but was so decidedly proud of u the Ilomarians,” that 
he often regretted he had no opportunity of “ taking thmhiiie 
out of tliim ignorant chaps up at Dublin College” by m. 4^ pi ay 
of Ins “ Gracia ns ” — five or six clear-headed, intelligent* iA>vs, 


J10.se brogues were on their tongue; w r hose clothes hung upon 


* IN'printcd from Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

i* 'I his interesting sketch was communicated originally to Rood's Maga- 
zine, fiom wine] 1 it has been obligingly transferred b\ the authoress lor 
a 11101 e ex*ensi\e imhlicution'in these pages. — FA. 
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them by a mystery ; and yet, poor fellows ! were as proud of 
their Greek, and as fond of capping* Latin verses, as their master 
himself. 

James O’Leary deserved his reputation to a certain extent, as 
all do who achieve one. In his boyhood he had been himself a 
poor scholar, and travelled the country for his learning ; he had 
graduated at the best hedge school in the kingdom of Kerry,* 


* Mrs Hall, in the elegantly embellished work, “ Ireland ; its Scenery, 
Character,” Ac. presents some amusing particulars respecting ‘‘poor 
scholars,” and the •chools which they were in the habit of attending. 

“ Hedge schools” abounded principally in Kerry, but arc now rapidly dis- 
appearing, along with the dominies who superintended them, their place 
being occupied by the better-conducted National schools. “ The ancient 
■dominies, however (observes Mrs Hall), had their merit ; they kept the 
shrivelled seed of knowledge from utterly perishing. * * * The Irish 
schoolmaster is now paid by the state, and not by ‘sods of turf,’ ‘a kish of 
praties,’ * a dozen of eggs,’ or at Christmas and Easter ‘ a roll of fresh butter 
for, very commonly, there was no other v^iy of liquidating his quarterly ac- 
counts: ) et this mode of payment was adopted eagerly on the one side, 
and received thankfully on the other, in order that ‘the gorsoon might 
have his hit of learning, to keep him up in the world.’ The English of the 
lower classes covet knowledge, but only as a source of wealth ; an Irish- 
man longs for 'it as a means of acquiring moral power and dignity. ‘ Rise 
up ver head, here's the master; lie’s a line man with great laming;’ 
‘Whisht ! don’t he putting in your word, sure he that’s spaking has fine 
laming ;’ ‘Sure lie had the world at , his foot from the strength of the 
laming;’ ‘A grate mail entirely, with a power of laming;’ ‘No good 
could ever come of him, for he never took to his laming ;’ ‘ What could 
you expect from him ? since he was the siz«of a midge he never looked in 
a book ;’ such are the phrases continually in the mouths of the Irish pea- 
santry : utter worthlessness is invariably sitppbsed to accompany a distaste 
for information ; while lie wlio lias •btained even a limited portion of instruc- 
tion, is always considered superior to his fellow's who are without it, and 
precedence on all occasions is readily accorded to him. Those who w ould 
teach the Irish, ha\c, therefore, a line and rich soil upon which to work. 

* Hedge schools’ received their peculiar designation from the fact, that in 
fine weather the schoolroom was always removed out of doors; the do-* 
minio sat usually beside his threshold ; and the young urchins, his pupils, 
were scattered in all directions about the landscape, poring over the ‘ Gough’ 
or ‘ Vostcr’ (the standard arithmeticians of Ireland long ago), scrawling 
figures on the fragments of a slate, courting acquaintance with the favoured 
historian, Cornalius Nupos, or occupied upon the more abstruse mysteries 
of the mathematics ; the more .aborious and persevering of the learners 
generally taking their places, ‘ book in hand,’ upon, or at the base of, the 
turf rick, that was always within the master’s ken. In addition to the 
pupils who paid to the* teacher as much as they could, and in the coin 
most‘3t th^r command, there were generally in such establishments some 
who paid nothing, and w T cre not expected to pay anything — ‘ poor scholars,’ 
as tbtjFwcre termed, who received education ‘ graatis,’ and w ho w'ere not 
unfrequcntly intended, or ra.her intended themselves, for the priesthood. 
They w’ere, in most instances, unprotected orphans ; but they had no „ 
casion to beg, for the farmhouse as well as the cottage was open for their 
reception, and the ‘ poor scholar’ was sure of a ‘ God save you kindly,’ 
and * Kindly welcome,’ wherever he appeared. In this way, with scant 
clothing, a strap of books over his shoulder, his inkhorn suspended from 
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and at one time had an idea of entering* Maynoofh ; but for*- 
tunately or unfortunately, as it might be, he lost his vocation 
by falling in love and marrying Mary Byrne, to whom, despite 
a certain quantity of hardness and pedantry, he always made a 
kind husband, although Mary, docile and intelligent in every 
other respect, never could achieve her ABC; this he was fond 
of instancing as a proof of the inferiority of the fair sex. James 
looked with the greatest contempt at the system adopted by the 
National schools, declaring that Latin was the foundation upon 
which all intellectual education should be raised, and that the 
man who had no Latin was not worthy of being considered a 
man at all. . 

Donnybeg, the parish in which he resided, was a very remote, 
silent district— an isolated place, belonging chiefly to an apo- 
plectic old gentleman, whose father having granted long leases 
on remunerating terms, left him a certain income, sufficient for 
himself, and not distressing to others. .The simple farmers had 
so long considered Master ^’Leary a miracle, and he confirmed 
them m this opinion so frequently, by saying in various lan- 
guages what they had not understood if spoken in the verna- 
cular, that when a National school was proposed in the parish by 
some officious person, they offered to send up their schoolmaster, 
attended by his Latin and Greek scholars — tail fashion — to 
“ bother the boord.” This threw James into a state of such ex- 
citement, that he could hardly restrain himself ; and indeed his 
wife does not hesitate to say, that he has never been “ right ” 
since. » 

The old landlord was aj decided an enemy to the National 
school system as James himself; $nd the matter dropped with- 
out O’Leary's having an opportunity of u flooring the boord,” 
which he bitterly regrets. James, for many years after his 
establishment at Donnybeg, was exceedingly kind to the iti- 
nerant class of scholars, of whose merits he was so bright 
an example. For a long time his college was the refuge of 
every poor scholar, who received gratuitous instruction from 
‘‘the Master,” and the attention and tenderness of a mother 
from “the Mistress.” This generosity on the part of James 
O’Leary increased his reputation, and won him a great many 
blessings from the poor, while pupils thronged to him from 
distant parts of the kingdom — not only the itinerant scholar, 

bis button-liolc, and two or three ill-cut inky pens stuck in iiie twist or 
twine that encircled his hat, the aspirant for knowledge set, fiMk on lire 
mission, sometimes aided by a subscription commenced and forward&i by 
J*is parish-priest, who found many of his congregation willing to bestow 
mcir halfpence and pence, together with their cordial blessings, on ‘the 
hoy that had his mind turned for good/ Now and then a ‘ good-for-no- 
thing’ would take upon himself the habit and name of a ‘poor scholar/ 
and impose upon the good-natured inhabitants of a district ; but in a 
little time he was sure to be discovered, and was never again trusted.” 
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but tlie sons of snug 1 farmers, who boarded in his neighbourhood, 
and paid largely for the classics and all accomplishments. This 
James found very profitable: in due time he slated his house, 
placing a round stone as a “ pinnacle” on either gable, represent- 
ing, the one the terrestrial, the other the celestial globe; he 
paved the little courtyard with the multi plication-table in black 
and white stones ; and constructed a summer-house, to use his 
own phrase, on “ geometrical principles,” whose interior was 
decorated with maps and triangle, and every species of infor- 
mation. If pupils came before, they {< rained on him ” after his 
“Tusculum” wasofmished ; and he had its name painted on a 
Gothic arch above the gate, which, such was the inveteracy of 
old habits, always stood open for want of a latch. But somehow, 
though James's fortunes improved, there was something* about 
his heart that was not right ; he began to consider learning only 
valuable as a means of wealth ; he became civil to rich dunces ; 
and continually snubbed a first-rate u Gracian,” who was, it is 
true, only a poor scholar. This felling, like all others, at first 
merely tolerated, gained ground by degrees, until Master O'Leary 
began to put the question frequently to himself — “ Why he should 
do good, and bother himselt so much, about those who did no 
good to him?” lie had never ventured to say this out aloud to 
any one, but he had at last whispered it so often to himself, that 
one evening, seeing Mary busily occupied turning round some 
preparation in a little iron pot, Reserved for delicate stir-about, 
gruel, or u a sup of broth ” — which he knew on that particular 
occasion was intended for the “ Gracran,” who had been unwell 
for some day's — after knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and 
closing and clasping his well-thumbed Homer, he said, u Mary, 
can’t ye sit still at the wheel, now that the day’s a'most done, 
and nature becomes soporific ? — which signifies an inclination to 
.repose.” 

“ In a minute, dear ; it's for poor Aby — he’s sick entirely, and 
has no one to look to him. The place w r here he lodges has no con- 
vayniance for a drop of whey — and if it had, they've nothing to 
turn it with, and nothing to make it of — so I'll sit down at onct.” 

u Then why don't you sit down at once ? Why do you sit — 
wasting your time — to say nothing of the sweet milk — and the” 

• — he was going to say “ .ae sour,” but was ashamed, and so 
added, “ other things — for one who does no good to us?” 

“No good to us !” repeated Mary, as she poured off the whey, 
keeping tjj/e curd carefully back with a horn spoon. “No good 
to us, Se£r? — why, it's for Aby-tlie-what is it you called him — 
Abtr<fradus? No; Aby the Gracian — your top boy — as used 
to be— lie that his old grandmother — (God help us! — he had 
other kith or kin) — walked ten miles just to see him stand at* 
the head of his class, that she might die with an easy heart — it's 
for him, it is ” 

“ Well,” replied the master, “ I know that ; I know it’s for him 
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— and I’ll tell you what, Mary, we are growing — not to sny 
ould — but advancing* to the region of middle life— past its meri- 
dian, indeed — and we can’t afford to be throwing* away our sub- 
stance on the like of A by ” 

“James!” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Ay, indeed, Mary ; we must come to a period — a full stop, I 
mean — and” — he drew a deep breath, then added — “ and take no 
more poor scholars /” 

“ Oh, James, don’t say the likes o’ that,” said the gentle- 
hearted woman; “don’t — a poor scholar never came into the 
house that I didn’t feel as if he brought fre^h air from heaven 
with him — I never miss the bit I give them — my heart warms 
to the soft homely sound of their bare feet on the floor, and the 
door a’most opens of itself to let them in.” 

“ Still, we must take care of ourselves, woman dear,” replied 
James with a dogged look. Why the look should be called 
“ dogged,” I do not know, for dogs are anything but obstinate, 
or given to it ; but he put #n the sort of look so called ; ana 
M^ry, not moved from her purpose, covered the mouth of the 
jug with a huge red apple-potato, and beckoning a neighbour’s 
child, who was hopping over the multiplication-table in the 
little courtyard, desired her to run for her life, with the jug, 
while it was hot, to the house where Aby stopt that week, and be 
sure tell him he was to take it after he had said his prayers, 
and while it was screeching* hot. She then drew her wheel 
opposite her husband, and began spinning. 

“ I thought, James,” sh$ said, “that Abel was a Btrong pet of 
yours, though you’ve cooled to him of late ; I’m sure he got you 
a deal of credit.” * * 

“ All I’ll ever get by him.” * 

“ Oh, ^Jon’t say that ! — sure the blessing is a fine thing ; and 
all the learning you give out, James, honey, doesn’t lighten what 
you have in your head, which is a grate wonder. If I only take 
the meal out of the losset, handful by handful, it wastes away; 
but your brains hould out better than the meal : take ever so 
much away, and there’s the same still.” 

“ Mary, you’re a fool, agra !” answered her husband; but he 
smiled. The schoolmaster was a man, and all men like flattery, 
even from their wives. 

“ And that’s one reason, dear, why you can’t be a loser by 

f iving your learning to them that wants it,” she continued ; “ it 
oes them good, and does you no harm.” 

The schoolmaster made no answer, and Mary contiifted. She 
was a true woman, getting her husband into a good hun?oujr be- 
fore she intimated her object. 

“ I’ve always thought a red head lucky, dear.” 

“ The ancients valued the colour highly,” he answered. 

“ Think of that now ! And a boy I saw to-day had just such 
another lucky mole as yourself under his left eye.” 
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“ What boy ? ” inquired the master. 

u A poor fatherless and motherless craythur, with his Vosters 
and little boohs slung* in a strap at his back, and a purty tidy 
second suit of clothes under his arm for Sunday. It put me in 
mind of the way you tould me you set olf poor scnolaring yerself, 
darlin’ !— all as one as that poor little boy, burrin' the second suit 
of clothes'' 

“What did he want?” inquired O’Leary, resuming his bad 
temper; for Mary made a mistake in her second hit. She judged 
of his character by her own. Prosperity had rendered her more 
thoughtful and anxious to dispense the blessings she enjoyed, but 
it had hardened her husband. 

“ Just six months of your tuching to make a man of him, that’s 
all” 

“ Has he the money to pay for it?” 

“Pin sure I never asked him. The trifle collected for a poor 
scholar is little enough to give him a bit to eat, without paying 
anything to a stroiu/ * man like yrrself, James O'Leary ; only 
just the ase and contintmeiit it brings to one’s sleep by night, 
and one’s work by day, to be afther doing a kind turn to a fellow- 
Christian.” 

u Mary,” replied the schoolmaster, in a slow and decided tone, 
“ that's all botheration .” 

Mary gave a start : she could hardly believe she heard cor- 
rectly; but there sat James O’Leary, looking as hard as if he 
had been turned from a man of flesh into a man of stone. 

“ Father of mercy ! ” she exclaimed, spake again, man alive ! 
and tell us is it yerself that’s in it ! ” 

James laughed — not joyously or hflnhorously, but a little dry 
half-starved laugh, lean and hungry— a niggardly laugh; but 
before he had time to reply, the door opened slowly umj timidly, 
and a shock of rusty red hair, surmounting a pale acuta 
face, entered, considerably in advance of the body to which it 
belonged. 

“ That’s the boy I tould you of,” said Mary. “ Come in ma 
bouehalj the master himself s in it now, and will talk to you, 
dear.” 


“ The boy advanced his slight delicate form, bowed both by 
study and privation, and his keen penetrating eyes looking 
out from beneath the projecting brows which overshadowed 
them. 


Mr*y told him to sit down ; but he continued standing, his 
fingers U? Itching, convulsively amid the leaves of a Latin book, 
in whitti he hoped to be examined. 

“ What’s your name 7 — and stand up ! ” said the master 
gruffly. 1 

The boy told him his name was Edward Moore, and asked “ if 


* Rich. 
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lie would give him the run of the school, an odd lesson now and 
agin, and let him pick up as much as he could ?” 

“ And what/* inquired O’Leary, “ will you give me in re- 
turn?” 

“ I have but little, sir,” replied the boy, u for my mother 
has six of us, paying to one, whose face we never see, a 
heavy rent for the shed we starve under. My father’s in 
heaven — my eldest sister a cripple — and but for the kindness 
of the neighbours, and the goodness of one or two families 
at Christmas and Whitsuntide, and, above all, the blessing of 
God, which never laves us, we might turn o^t upon the road- 
mid beg.” 

“ But all that Ls nothing to me,” said O'Leary very coldly. 

“ I know that, sir,” answered the boy; ytt he looked as if 
lie did not know it, “ though your name’s up in the country 
for kindness, as well as learning. But I was coming to it 
— T have a trifle of about eighteen shillings, besides five which 
the priest warned me to ke«q>, when I went for his blessing, 
as ,he said I might want it in ease of sickness ; and I was 
thinking if yer honour would take ten out of the eighteen, 
for a quarter, or so; I know I can’t pay yer honour as I 
ought, only just for the love of God; and if ye’d please to 
examine me in the Latin, his reverence said I’d be no disgrace 
to you.” 

“Just let me see what y^ve got,” said the schoolmaster. 
The boy drew forth from inside his waistcoat the remnant of 
a cotton nightcap* and held it towards the schoolmaster’s ex- 
tended hand; but Mary stood between her husband and his 
temptation. 

“ Put it up, child,” she said ; “*tlie ma9ther doesn’t want it ; 
lie only had a mind to see if it was safe.” Then aside to her 
husband, “Let fall yer hand, James; it’s the devil that’s under 
yer elbow keeping it out, nibbling as the fishes do at the hook ; 
•is it the thin shillings of a widow’s son you’d he aftlier taking? 
It’s not yerself that’s in it at all.” Then to the boy, “ Put it up, 
dear, and come in the morning.” But the silver had shone m 
the master’s eyes through the worn-out knitting — “the thin 
shillings,” as Mary called them — and their chink aroused his 
avarice the more. So, standing up, he put aside his wife, as 
men often do good counsel, with a strong arm, and declared that 
lie would have all or none; and that without pay he would 
receive no pupil. The boy, thirsting for learning, alinos^ wr&out 
hesitation agreed to give him all he possessed, only saying that 
“ the Lord above would raise him up some friend who would 
mve him a bit, a sup, and a lock of straw to sleep on.” Thus the 
bargain was struck, the penniless child turned from the door, 
knowing that, at least for that night, he would receive shelter 
from some kind-hearted cotter, -and perhaps give in exchange 
tuition to those who could not afford to go to the “great master;*’ 
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while the dispenser of knowledge, chinking the “thin shillings,” 
strode towards a well-heaped hoard to add thereto the mite of a 
fatherless boy. Mary crouched over the cheerful fire, rocking 
herself backwards and forwards in real sorrow, and determined 
to consult the priest as to the change that had come over her 
husband, turning him out of himself into something “not 
right.” 

This was O’Leary’s first public attempt to work out his deter- 
mination, and he was thoroughly ashamed of himself. He did 
not care to encounter Mary’s reproachful looks, so he brought 
over his blotted (k‘sk, and sat with his bad: to her, apparently 
intent on his books ; but despite all he could ao, his mind went 
wandering back to the time he was a poor scholar himself; and 
no matter whutheAe looked over problems, or turned the leaves 
of Homer, there was the pale gentle face of the poor scholar, 
whom he had “ fleeced” to the uttermost. 

“ Mary,” he said, anxious to !**» reconciled to himself, “ there 
never was one of them poor scliolaVs that had not twice as much 
as they portended.” * 

“ YVas that the way with yerself, avick ?” she answered. James 
pushed back the desk, flung the ruler at the cat, bounced the 
door after him, and went to bed. lie did not fall very soon 
asleep — nor, when he did, did he sleep very soundly — but tossed 
and tumbled about in a most undignified manner ; so much so, 
lhat his poor wife left off rocking, and, taking out her heads, 
began praying as hard and fast as she could ; and she believed 
her prayers took effect, for he soon* became .tranquil, and slept 
soundly. But Mary went on praying. She was accounted 
what was called the steadiest hand' at prayers in the country; 
hut, *on this particular night, she prayed on without stopping, 
until the gray cock, who always crowed at four, told her 
what the time was, and she thought she might as well sleep 
for a couple of hours; for Mary could not only pray when 
she liked, but sleep when she pleased, -which is frequently the 
case with the innocent-hearted. As soon, however, as she liung 
the beads on the same nail that supported the holy water, 
cross, and cup, James gave a groan and a start, and called 
her. “ Give me your hand,” he said, “ that I may know' it’s 
you that’s in it.” Mary did so, and affectionately hade God 
bless him. 

“ 31 ary, mv own ould darling,” he whispered, “ I’m a grate 
sinifer, a$d all my learning isn’t — isn’t worth a brass farthing.” 
Mary^Us really astonished to hear him say this.* “ It’s quite in 
airfiest I am, dear ; and here’s the key of my little box, and go 
and bring out that poor scholar’s nightcap, and take care of h^ 
money, and as soon as day breaks entirety, go find out where 
he’s stopping, and tell him I’ll never touch cross nor coin belong- 
ing to him, nor one of his class?, and give him back his coins of 
silver and his coins of brass; and, Mary, agra, if you’ve the 
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power, turn every bov in the parish into a poor scholar, that I 
may have the satisfaction ot taching them; for I’ve had a 
dream, Mary, and HI tell it to you, who knows better than 
myself how to be grateful for such a warning. There, praise the 
holy saints! is a streak of daylight; now listen, Mary, and don’t 
interrupt me : — 

I suppose it’s dead I was first ; but, anyhow, I thought I was 
floating about in a dark space, and every minute I wanted to 
fly up, but something kept me down. I could not rise — and as I 
grew used to the darkness, you see, I saw a great many things 
floating about like myself — migjity curious shi^pes. One of them, 
with wings like a bat, came close up to me ; and, after all, what was 
it but a Homer ; and I thought maybe it would help me up ; but 
-\\ lien I made a grab at it, it turned into smoke. Then came a 
great white-faced owl, with red bothered eyes, and out of one of 
them glared a Voster, and out of the other a Gough ; and globes 
and inkhorns changed, Mary, injflie sight of my two looking eyes, 
into vivacious tadpoles, swimming here and there, and making 
garr;e of me as they passed. Oh, I thought the time was a 
thousand years, and everything about me talking bad Latin and 
Greek that would bother a saint, and I without power to answer 
or to get away. I’m thinking it was the schoolmaster’s purga- 
tory I was in.” 

“ Maybe so,” replied Mary, “ particularly as they wouldn’t let 
you correct the bad Latin, dear.” 

u Hut it changed, Mary, and I found myself, afther a thousand 
or two years, in the midst pf a mist — there was a mistiness all 
around me — and in my head — but it was a clear, soft, downy-like 
vapour, and I had my full ’liberty in it, so I kept on going up — • 
up for ever so many years, and by degrees it cleared a\yay, 
drawing itself into a bohreen at either side, leading towards 
a great high hill of light, and I made straight for the hill ; and 
having got over it, I looked up, and of all the brightnesses I ever 
saw, was the brightness above me the brightest; and the more I 
looked at it, the brighter it grew; and yet there was no dazzle in 
my eyes; and something whispered me that that was heaven, and 
with that I fell down on my knees, and asked how I was to get 
up there ; for mind ye, Mary, there was a gulf between me and 
the hill, or, to speak more to your understanding, a gap; the hill 
of light above me was in no ways joined to the hill on which I 
stood. So I cried how was I to get there. Well, before you 
could say twice ten, there stood before me seven poor sche&rs, 
those seven, dear, that I taught, and that have taken tW vest- 
ments since. I knew them all, and I knew them well. JVfanr a 
hard day’s work I had gone through with them, just for that 
jfoly blessed pay, the love of God — there they stood, and Abel at 
tlieir head.” 

u Oh, yahmulla! think of that now, my poor Aby; didn’t I 
know the good pure drop was in him!” interrupteef Mary. 
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“ ‘ The only way for you to get to that happy place, inasther 
dear/ they said, ‘is for you to make a ladder ot us ’ ” 

“ Is it a ladder of the ” 

“Whisht, will ye,” interrupted the master. “‘We are the 
stairs/ said they: ‘ that will lead you to that happy mansion. All 
your learning of which you were so proud — all your examinations 
— all your disquisitions and knowledge — your algebra and mathe- 
matics— -your Greek — ay, or even your Hebrew, if you had that 
same, all are not worth a tranecn. All the mighty fine doings, 
the greatness of man, or of man’s learning, are not the value of 
a single blessing here; but we, masther jewel, wk are your 
charities ; seveif of us poor boy$, through your means, learned 
their duty — seven of us! and upon us you can walk up to the 
shining light, and be happy for ever.’ 

I was not a bit bothered at the idea of making a step ladder of 
the seven holy craturs, who, though they had been poor scholars, 
were far before myself where Wi^vere now ; but as they bent, 1 
stept, first on Abel, then on Paddy Blake, then on Billy Murphy; 
but anyhow, when I got to the end of the seven, I found there 
were five or six more wanting ; I tried to make a spring, and 
only for Abel, I’d have gone — I don’t know where : he held me 
fast. ‘ O the Lord be merciful ! is this the way with me afther 
all/ I said. ‘ Boys— darlings ! can ye get me no more than half 
way afther all?’ ' 

‘"Sure there must be more of .us to help you/ makes answer 
Paddy Blake. ‘ Sure ye lived many years in the world after we 
left you/ says Abel, ‘ and, unless you hardened your heart , it isn’t 
possible but you must have had a dale more of us to help you. 
Sure you were never content, having 'tasted the ever-increasing 
sweetness of seven good deeds, to stop short and lave your task 
unfinished ? ‘ Oh, then, if you did, masther/ said the poor fellow, 

‘ if you did, it’s myself that’s sofiy for you.’ Well, Mary, agra ! 
I thought my heart would burst open when I remembered wliat 
came over me last night — and muen more — arithmetical calcula- 
tions — when I had full and plinty, of what the little you gave 
and I taught came to— and every niggard thought was like* a 
eticking-up dagger in my heart — and I looking at a glory I could 
never reach, because of my cramped heart ; and just then I woke 
— I’m sure I must have v ad the prayers of some holy creature 
about me to cause such a warning. 

Mary made no reply, but sanlk on her knees by the bedside, 
w T e<ajdng — tears of joy they were — she felt that her prayers 
had b e{$T heard and answered. “ And now, Mary, let us 
up. aitd be stirring, for life is but short for the doing of our 
duties. We’ll have the poor scholars to breakfast — and, darlirm*, 
you’ll look out for more of them. And, oh! but my hearth 
as light as the down of a thistle, and all through my blessed 
dream.” 
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I. -mineral 

GOSS*) VERYTIIING we enjoy, *as food or clothing —every 
SpyJI lP W substance we employ for the purposes of life, whether 
use ftri °r ornamental — is derived from the earth, or 
4jg^2!£Slf the earth’s productions* Be the products animal or 
JO* vegetable, mineral or metallic, they are alike gifts from the 
Qj )) same source; though, ii^espect of their origin and posi- 
Ji&Jtion, the latter may be more strictly regarded, as the 
TVD “ treasures” of that solid or stony portion which is acces- 
sible to man. In this sense we intend to devote the present 
sheet to the more important minerals, describing their nature, 
origin, and uses, and presenting such particulars respecting their 
commercial history as may seem interesting to the general 
reader. 

For the more accurate comprehension of the subject, it may be 
necessary to premise that we speak of the crust of the earth- 
meaning thereby that superficial rind or portion accessible to 
human investigation in contradistinction to the interior masses, 
concerning the nature of which we can only form conjectures. 
Ih this crust the rocky substances are variously arranged : some 
£re found ih layers or strata — hence said to be stratified ; others 
appear in vast irregular masses, presenting no trace of bed or 
layer, and are accordingly termed unstratified. The matter, of 
the stratified has evidently been deposited from water, and from 
this view of their origin, they are generally known as aqueous 
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or sedintcntart/ rocks : while the unstratified, presenting no ap- 
pearance of deposit, but everywhere an irregular configuration, 
and, moreover, often breaking tforougfc and contorting the strati- 
fied, are considered of igneous or volcanic origin. Both sedi- 
mentary and igneous rocks present various mineralogical and 
chemical characters * thus, or the former, we have rooting-slate, 
sandstone, -coal, limestone, &c. ; of the latter, granite, basalt, and 
lava— all very distinct in composition and appearance. Besides 
differences in mineral composition, tike sedimentary rook 9 contain 
different kinds of fossils— that is, the petrified remains of animals 
and plants; and Such distinctions have rendered necessary. to 
arrange the rocks 'consti tuting the crust of our globe into various 
formations — meaning by a formation any suite of rocks possess- 
ing some peculiar mineral or fossil character. Thus we speak 
of the “ coal formation,” meaning thereby not merely the beds 
or layers of coal, but the sandstones, shales, ironstones, and the 
like, which alternate with and ak’ompany tnat mineral — seeing 
that the whole have been evidently deposited under similar con- 
ditions, and that the same kinds ot plants and animals are fo&nd 
fossil within them. Deviating in some degree from the usual 
technical arrangements, we shall describe the various mineral 
treasures of the earth under such heads as appear best calculated 
to aid the comprehension of the ordinary inquirer. 

bituminous Substances. 

Bitumen — from a Greek* word signifying the pitch-tree — may 
be regarded as embracing all those* inflammable mineral sub- 
stances which, like pitch, hum wjth flame in the open air. 
Naphtha, petroleum, and aspihalte are familiar examples ; but all 
substances impregnated with these bitumens are said to be bitu- 
minous. Hence under this head may be included coal in all its 
varieties, as well as bituminous slate, slaggy mineral pitch, and 
the asphaltes of commerce. 


Coal. 

Coal, of which there are several distinct varieties, is one of the 
most important minerals with which man has yet become ac- 
quainted. By it he fuses the metals, produces steam which sets 
machinery in motion, prepares gas tor light, heats his apart- 
ments, cooks his food, and, in short, renders all the resources of 
tiatlj£e fit for civilised use. It is uncertain when coal first began 
to be used in Britain as fuel, but in all probability it was not 
earfietyman the Beginning of the twelfth century. In 1281, 
Newcastle is noticed Its having some trade in that article j and a 
little*||wer, we find it mentioned in the Chartulary of the Abbey.^ 
of ^tinfermline. In the reign of Edward I., its use in London 
was 1 prohibited, in consequence of the supposed injurious in- 
fluences of the Smoke ; ana this prohibition we find renewed at 
Several subsequent periods ; but all to no purpose. The increas- 
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ing scarcity of wood as fuel rendered some other substitute 
necessary; and, from its compact form and powerful heat, no 
known substance could for one moment be brought into compe- 
tition with coal. The smoke nuisance was therefore submitted 
to; and despite of every obstacle, the “obnoxious” mineral was 
soon in the ascendant. At the beginning of the sixteenth oen 
tury, it seems to have been getting into use in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, whjsre we find Boethius taking notice of a “black 
stone” found in Fife and the Lothians, the heat of which was 
sufficiently intense to fuse the most refractory metals. Since the 
time of Charles I. it has become almost the«only description of 
fuel used in London, and in inost other towns and districts 
throughout the kingdom— peat or turf being but occasionally 
employed, and that solely in remote localities. It is within the 
current century, however, that the great demand has been made 
upon our coal-fields ; since the^appiication of the steam-engine 
to the purposes of the mine, tie factory, the railway, and river ; 
since the introduction of gas, the extension of our foundries, 
and the general advancement of those economical processes 
which distinguish the present from every other period of our 
country’s history. According to the most recent estimates, not 
less than thirty millions of tons of coal are raised from the diffe- 
rent mines in the British islands, of which between three and 
four millions are exported. 

The coal worked in Britain may be said to be exclusively 
obtained from the great coal formation, where it alternates with 
strata of sandstone, bituminous shale, bands of ironstone, fire- 
clay, and impure limestope, Attempts have been made to york 
the thin beds found in more recent, formations, but in every case 
without success. The principal districts, or “ fields,” as they are 
called, are tho/se of Northumberland and Durham, Lancashire, 
Stafford, South Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland — the latter 
extending from Fife to Ayrshire at an average breadth of about 
' thirty miles. In these fields there may be as many as ten, twenty, 
pr even forty seams or strata of coal ; varying from a foot to 
thirty feet in thickness ; but of these, in general, not more than 
five or six can be worked with profit. The mineral so obtained 
is of different varieties and qualities 4 so pure, as to leave after 
combustion the smallest per centage of ash ; or so foul, as to be 
burned with difficulty. The principal varieties are — caking coal, 
a highly bituminous sort, like that of Newcastle, which emits 
muep smoke and gas, and cakes together during combustion: 
cubic, which is also bituminous, but breaks into larger cubical 
masses, and does not cake while burning; splint, a hard slaty 
^yariety, which is still less bituminous, and does not cake, but 
burns with great heat, and leaves little ash ; cannel, a compact 
shining variety, also bituminous, burns with a clear fiame ? does 
not cake, and leaves a whitish ash, principally used, where it can 
be obtained, for the manufacture 01 gas. All these varieties are 
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lefts o* lnore bituminous ; but there is another variety, known by 
the name of anthracite , or “ blind coal” which is non-bituminous. 
'this anthracite lias a glistening and semi-metallic aspect, does 
not soil the fingers when rubbed, and burns without smoke. It 
is, in fact, a natural coke, or charcoal, the original coal having 
been deprived of-its bituminous produets by heat or other causes. 
It is found in small patches in several coal-fields in contact with 
the igneous rocks, which have evidently produced the change, 
but abundantly in South Wales, where it occupies a considerable 
area. It is used exclusively in the reduction or the metallic ores, 
for which it has b($n employed only since the introduction of the 
hot-blast method. 

Besides the supply obtained in Britain, there are coal-fields 
. less or more extensive in France, Spain, Belgium, and Germany; 
in India, China, the East India islands, Australia, and New 
Zealand; in Nova Scotia, and t^e states of North America; in 
the Isthmus of Panama, Chili, ahd Peru ; and even in some of 
the islahds of the Pacific and Arctic Oceans. Of these fields, 
the North American are by far the most extensive and im- 
portant, presenting areas of bituminous and anthracite coal 
greater than the whole extent of our own island. That of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, for example, extends con- 
tinuously from north-east to south-west for a distance of 
720 miles, its greatest breadth being 180 miles ; its J area 
thus amounting to 129,600 square miles. That situated in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, embraces an area of 14,000 
square miles $ while several, many times larger than the largest 
coal-field in Britain, are found in .Michigan and other parts 
of the union. Many of the coal-fields in the world are yet 
Untouched ; it being only after the wood of a new country has 
been used up, and civilisation made some progress, that man 
brakes' himself to the difficult and often dangerous task of ex- 
tracting mineral fuel. All the coal-fields now mentioned belong 
to the same great formation ; but there are other patches of a 
more recent date which are occasionally worked; as the lignite, 
or brown coal of Germany, and of Bovey Hayfield, near Exeter. 
This, however, is a very different material in Comparison, and is 
only had recourse to wner* the lower formation is absent, or at 
such a depth as to preclude its easy working. Taking, therefore; 
an estimate of the whole amount of coal known to exist, there 
need be no dread of the supply being exhausted fbr thousands of 
yealS to«3ome; for though the fields of one country should be 
exhatialfed, the Helds of another lie patent to the same com- 
mercial influence which iinports tea from China, cutlery and 
doth frdm Britain, and cotton frpm America.' -v 

Coal being, in every instance, a true stratified rock, the modes 
of obtaining it are much the same in the different countries 
where it is sought after. In early timeft, our ancestors coUld 
avail themselves of little more than the mere outcrop— that is, 
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that portion of a seam which approaches the surface ; and this 
was excavated just/ as a stratum of limestone or sandstone is 
quarried at the present day. By and by they sank to treater 
depths ; but still entering in a slanting direction,, after the dip 
or inclination of the strata, and not descending by shafts or 
perpendicular pits, as is now the practice. To rid then* workings 
of water, they hewed long tunnels or subterranean drains from 
some low level, and carrying this forward to the seam, of cod, 
effected a drainage to that .depth. Where the coal seams lay pn 
high ground, and where there was any deep glen or ravine In 
the neighbourhood, such drainage often allowed them to work 
at a considerable depth ; but these day-levels (so called from their 
discharging their contents to the open day, in contradistinction 
to other levels within the mine) were, upon the whole, but im- 
perfect and expensive affairs. In some instances, where pits were 
sunk, windmills were erected fior the purpose of pumping the 
water; but no certain effect wild be calculated upon from an 
agency so unstable as the wmd. The invention of the steam- 
engine soon set aside these rude and imperfect appliances ; shafts, 
instead of slanting adits, are now everywhere sunk, and the 
water brought to the surface *at once, no matter whether the 
depth* be 30 or 300 fathoms. Of course the fittings of a coal 
mine depend, as do all other commercial speculations, upon the 
value of the material sought to be obtained. In some districts 
the shafts are of no great depth, the pumping engines small and 
rude, and the mineral brought to the surface simply by animal 
power ; while in other localities the shafts are of enormous depth 
and finely executed, the engines of great magnitude and supe- 
rior finish, and no animal power employed unless in the 
hewing of the coal. In Britain, # a Newcastle colliery may be 
taken as the most perfect of its Jkind. Here the shafts vary from 
150 to 300 fathoms -in depth, are lined with casings of stone, 
wood, or iron, and are divided into various compartments for the 
accommodation of the pumping gear, and the ascending and 
descending corves which contain the coal — these compartments 
also subserving an important end in the ventilation of the mine. 
Having reached the stratum of coal, which generally lies at a 
considerable* inclination,' main drifts or excavations are made in 
different directions for drainage, transit, and. ventilation ; and 
then the minor workings branch off from these, care being taken 
to leave pillars or masses of, the stratum for the support of the 
superincumbent material. The water that oozes from the v*>rk- 
inga finds its way to the lower level of the pit’s botffen, from 
whence It is pumped tip by a powerful engine ; and the coal 
Hewn out is brought from the various workings to the main 
drifts, Whence it is dragged by ponies to the bottom of the 
shaft, and raised in corves or haskets to the surface. 

Were the accumulation of .water the only obstruction to the 
mining of coal, the difficulty could be easily surmounted. A 
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supply of fresh air, however, must be regularly and unceasingly 
maintained in every part of the workings ; ana not only so, out 
. care must be taken to prevent the accumulation of two gases 
most destructive to human life ; namely, car buretted hydrogen 
and carbonic gas — the Jtr e-damp and 'chvke-damp of the miners. 
For this purpose the various underground workings are so 
arranged and boarded off, that while one set receives the descend- 
ing current, another carries it forward again to the pit bottom, 
where, by means of rarefaction, produced by a huge fire, it is 
carried up the shift to the atmosphere. By these means not 
only is fresh air supplied to the miners, but the deleterious gases 
are carried off, and the whole subterranean Tecesses rendered safe 
and healthy. The most ingenious of human inventions are, 
however, imperfect ; and choke-damp and fire-damp wiil exude 
from the coal seam, and lurk in recesses, there either to suffocate 
the first comer, or to explode the instant that a lamp is brought in 
contact. To prevent these casualiftfts as much as possible, various 
air-tight trap-doors and boardingsrare employed, and the miner 
is furnished with safety-lamps of various constructions, whiofa, 
while they afford sufficient light, prevent the carburetted hy- 
drogen from coming in contact Vith the flame within. These 
remarks apply in particular to the Newcastle coal-field, Miere, 
in consequence of Such difficulties, coal-mining is conducted with 
greater care and skill than in any other district ; but it must be re- 
membered that there are many fields where fire-damp is unknown, 
and where the most ordinary ventilation is sufficient to prevent 
the accumulation of carbonic acid or any obnoxious effluvia. 
Indeed we know of an excellent qo^J-field which returns its 
thousands annually, and where no precaution either as to lamps 
or ventilation is necessary — all that is requisite being occasional 
wooden props to prevent falls of loose material from the roof 
of the compartment in which the miner rtfay be working. In 
some of the largest Pennsylvanian mines even this precaution 
is unnecessary, the anthracite being of great thickness, and so 
exposed and level, that it is hewn out either in open quarry or 
in huge drifts, precisely after the fashion of our railway tunnels. 

Important and varied as are the uses, and vast, as must be 
the consumption, of tbfs mineral in Britain, yet so abundant 
is it, that in many localities 4he best household coal never ex- 
ceeds 78. a ton, while in Edinburgh it averages about I2s. ; and 
in London, to which it is all sea-borne, it ranges between 18s. 
and *£2s . u Notwithstanding the cheapness of the produce of 
this kjjity” says” Mr. Ansted, “ the value of the coal actually 
brought to the surface in ^Britain amounts annually to nearly 
tspf millions of pounds sterling, and almost, the whole of thxs\ 
irderived. although in unequal proportions, from the Newcastle, 
the South Welsh, the Staffordshire, and Scotch coal-fields. 
With regard to the first of these— the Newcastle coal-field— it is 
said that upwards of six millions of tons are there annually* 
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raised up out of the bowels of the earth ; that 60,000 persons are 
employed in the mining Operations ; that HOO vessels are con- 
stantly engaged, in conveying the coal (amounting to thr^e 
millions of tona)required for the consumption of the metropolis 
alone; and that the capital employed in simply conducting tibia 
trade amounts to several millions of pounds sterling/*, firotm this 
single instance some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
enure trade in coal, which is doubtless one of the most important 
props of our country's commerce. , > , 

As to the origin of coal, no. matter what the variety, there can 
be no doubt that it is essentially vegetable. Jtfot only axe fossil 
trunks, branches, leaves, and fruits found in the mass, but 
scarcely a portion of it, when submitted to the microscope, but 
shows the ducts and fibres of a true vegetable structure. We 
know, moreover, that vegetable matter, when subjected to 
moisture and pressure, and excluded from the action of the air, 
will in a short period pass in/o a bituminous or carbonaceous 
mass, which time and greater pressure and heat would by and 
by, convert into true mineral coal. , Peat, were it excluded from 
atmospheric influence, would soon pass into a species of coal : 
brown coal and lignite, in which the trunks and branches of the 
trees are still perceptible, are only varieties .less perfect than the 
true coal ; and even in the old conformation itself, various beefe 
present various degrees of perfection, according as the vegetable 
mass seems to have been mere quickly and perfectly removed 
from the action of the atmosphere. How the masses of vegetable 
matter were accumulated, # is still a subject of speculation with 
geologists — some contending that the trees, grasses, ferns, &c„ 
which compose it, must "have grown and accumulated just as 
peat-mosses do at the present day,' and that the land was then 
submerged, and the mass covered over by layers of sand and 
mud, which, hardening, formed strata of stone and shale ; others 
reject this theory as untenable, and consider the whole strata 
•(sandstone, shale, &c.) of the coal-measures to have been de- 
posited in estuaries liable to periodic inundations, like those 
of the Niger and Ganges, but only on a more gigantic scale. 
According to this notion, which is more in accordance with the 
phenomena presented, coal is partly composed of vegetables 
which grew w, situ in the form of jungle, and partly of masses 
drifted down from the interior by the waters of the river. 

Jet— Amber. 

Though, the chief use. of coal be doubtless that o^proHuc- 
ing heat, , there are certain minor purposes to which stfme of 
the varieties are applied. . Thus we nave occasionally seen very 
pretty vases, and other ornaments, made from cannel coal when 
it is sufficiently compact and lustrous. It is easily turned and 
takes a polish which Is not readily tarnished ; the only objection, 
to it being its brittleness, and liability, to be injured by fire,— <- 
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Jet, of which necklaces, ear-rings, and Other ornament are made, 
is but a variety of coal, aa common in its origin and nature as 
that which we pile on our fires. It is occasionally found in 
w» lignite beds of England, hat principally in Germany and 
Jfpissm, where it occurs associated with amber, which is re- 
garded as a fossil gum, while jef seems, to be the trunk and 
branches of trees more completely bituminised and freer from 
earthy impurities than capnej or other coal &,~~Amber, a well- 
known yellow resin-like substance, is believed* as stated, to be a 
fpssil gum or resin; and its connexion; with deposits of lignite 
seems to confirm that opinion. It is solid, brittle, commonly 
transparent, and when rubbed, becomes electrical. .It is found in 
Various countries, more particularly on the Adriatic and Sicilian 
shores ; on the Baltic, between Memel and Dantzic, where there 
are regular mines of it; and in Japan, Madagascar, and the 
Philippine Islands. It is usecLchiefly in the manufacture of 
beads and necklaces, and in the Reparation of varnishes. The 
largest known specimen of amber*- was found near the surface 
of the ground in Lithuania, about twelve miles from the Baltic : 
it weighs eighteen pounds, and is in the royal cabinet at 
Berlin. Other curious specimens have been detected enclosing 
insects, and eyen drops of water— these apparently having been 
enclosed when the gum was,$pding in a fluid state from the 
living tree. 


* Naphtha— Petroleum— Asphalt*. 

Naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, and asphalte, may in a 
great measure be regarded as one and the same substance in 
different degrees of concentration ancf phrity. Thus naphtha, on 
exposure to the air, soon loses *lts limpid appearance, and passes 
into petroleum ; and petroleum, under similar treatment, shrink* 
into a viscous slaggy state, undistinguishable from mineral pitch. 

Natural naphtha is a limpid, or but slightly-coloured bitumen, 
highly inflammable, ana of a strong bituminous, but not dis- 
agreeable odour. It is found at Baku on the Caspian, at Hit on 
the Euphrates, and at other places in Mesopotamia; it occurs 
abundantly in the lower districts of the Birman empire ^ is found 
at various places in the north of Italy, as Piacenza, Modena, 
&c. ; and in some districts ^f North America. It generally 
exudes from fissures in the rocky strata, or is collected in. shallow 
wejkuftug in the clays and shales where, it ,aeep?Sv 'A v sinpaf 
lioujK'Can be obtained by distilling pewem*V; coaster* 
othlSMhienfl f but the artificial product has % f mora peneiarajjj-s 
impSfcd unpleasant^ odoufc Naphtha has .the property 
a&fying most' of the^esbenjjial oils and .resins, and 13 at present 
largely used, as a solvent of caoutchouc. It is also used .for. 
lamps ; and cities of Parma and Genoa are said to be lighted 
with the produce of the wells in the duchies of Modena and 
Parma* 
a 
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Petroleum, or rock-oil, is another liquid bitumen, of a brownish 
colour and variable consistency, and yielding a strong dis- 
agreeable odour. It is found exuding from various secondary 
strata, but chiefly in coal districts, where it is evidently a product 
of that formation. It occurs in small quantities in various loca- 
lities of Britain, but abundantly in other countries of Enrope, in 
Persia, the Birman empire, in Texas, and in the islands of 
Trinidad and Barbadoes. On exposure to the air, petroleum 
thickens, and assumes a darker hue, in which state it 'is gene- 
rally known by the name of mineral pitch, or Barbadoes tar. 
On further exposure, and especially when mingled with earthy 
impurities, it passes into a solid state, then becoming the com- 
mon asphalte or bitumen of commerce. In its ordinary liquid 
state it is burned for light ; worked into balls with earth and 
gravel, it is used in eastern countries as fuel; and mingled 
with grease, it is occasionally atoployed as a substitute for tar 
in coating vessels. j ' 

Asphalte, so called from, its adhesive nature, differs from 
mineral pitch in being solid and brittle at the ordinary state of 
the atmosphere. It melts easily, and is highly inflammable, 
leaving, when pure, little or no ash after combustion. .It is 
found in most of the localities where petroleum springs occur, 
being nothing more than their acedmulated produce. The chief 
supplies are obtained from the shores of the Dead Sea, from 
Barbadoes, from Trinidad, wliere it occupies a basin or lake 
about three miles in circumference, and from Clermont, Seyssel, 
and Bourg in France, whew it occurs in limestone and calcareous 
shales. Asphalte was employed by the ancients 'fft some of 
their cements, and also in the process of embalming. It is now 
extensively used in the formation of pavement, roofing, and 
other economical purposes. Melted and mingled with properly 
sifted gravel; or iron slag, it forms a very durable and unex- 
pensive pavement, being liable to be softened, however, during 
’intense heats. 

CALCAREOUS SUBSTANCES. 

Under this head we include such economic minerals as contain 
a notable proportion Of calx or lime in their composition. Com- 
mon limestone, magnesian and lithographic limestones, marble, 
chalk, marl, gypsum, and alabaster, are familiar examples. Some 
of these have evidently been deposited from calcareous waters ; 
others are as evidently the production of animalcules^ike* the 
coral insect; and some are almost wholly composed oltno shells 
of molluscs, and of other calcareous exuviee. Whatever may 
have been their several origins, they have all undergone certain 
chemical and structural changes* since their formation — thus 
rendering them less or mow compact and crystalline, producing 
a dull massive rock or a brilliant marble, an opaque gypsum or 
a translucent alabaster. 
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Common limestone. 


o Limestones fit for building 1 and agricultural purposes are found 
iit eyeiy formation, from the oldest to those of the most recent 
origin* The rock is generally dug in open quarries, but occa- 
sionally, when it dips rapidly, ana is worth the expense, it is 
followed downward hy mining— the greater part of the stratum 
being excavated) and only portions left at intervals to support 
the superincumbent material. It is then broken into fragments 
of moderate size, and conveyed to a kiln, where, being placed 
in alternate layers* with coal or turf, it is roasted, thereby ex- 
pelling its water and carbonic acid. In this state it is known 
as shell or unslaked lime, and requires to be drenched with water 
to convert it into a powdery quicklime. As quicklime, it is 
used by the farmer; but it requires to be further slaked and 
mingled with a certain proposition of good sharp sand to 
render it suitable for mortar. Resides building and agricul- 
tural purposes, a large quantity or lime is used as a nux in 
ifcetallurgic processes, such strata being sought for this pur- 
pose as contain but a small per centage of impurities. Con- 
siderable quantities are also used in the purification of gas, in 
soap-making, leather-dressing, dyeing, medicine, and in many 
other economical processes. ?The supply of limestone ip our 
own country is inexhaustible; it is worked in beds from one 
foot to one hundred feet in thickness ; the mountain or carboni- 
ferous limestone which underlies the coal-formation often ex- 
ceeding that thickness, and ranging unbroken for many miles in 
extent. , . t 

' Marble. 


Marble is but a technical term for any species of limestone 
sufficiently pure and compact to be susceptible of a fine polished 
surface. No matter what the colour, whether white or black, 
whether studded with the strange forms of fpssils, or streaked* 
with the most fantastic veinings, marble is but a carbonate of 
lime, containing only a few subordinate impurities, which do no 
more than affect its colours apd markings. The best varieties are 
obtained from the primp -y and transition formations, in which 
they occur compact, crystalline, and not unfrequjently replete 
with party-coloured veinings. Pretty enough marbles for slabs 
and other architectural purposes are sometimes obtained from the 
secOfldaxy formations, these being, in* general* curiously marked 
with 0b shells, encrinites, and other corals which are imbedded 
in the mass. None'of these, however, are susceptible of the same 
degree of. polish as the primary marbles, some ox which, like that 
Si Carrara, seems almost translucent. Most countries of any 
extent have varieties of native marbles, which, though inferior to 
those of Italy and the Archipelago, might still be more extensively 
used than they are, were it not tor the expense ip cutting and 
10 
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polishing 1 , and, above all, the rapidity with which many of them 
become weathered and tarriSshicL 

Sculptors and architects generally arrange the marbles of a 
country into some such divisions as the following:-n*.One-cok%^dj 
as the black and white; variegated, when marked with irregular 
spots and veins ; madreporic, when studded with encrinal or coral 
markings ; shell, when only a few sheila are interspersed through 
the mass ; lum&chelli, entirely composed of shells ; cipoUn, con- 
taining veins of greenish talc; breccia, marbles formed of angu- 
lar fragments of different composition and colour ; and puddings 
stone, when the fragments are round instead of angular. Tie 
celebrated marbles of Greece and Rome, such as the Parks, 
the Pentelic, the Carrara, Sec. were of one uniform colour, 
and only occasionally marked with grayish or greenish veins. 
Besides these, which were chieflyomployed in sculpture, and in 
the decoration of their public qdimees, the ancients indulged in a 
variety of fancy marbles fof minor ornamental purposes— such 
as black, red, green, yellow, spotted, and veined. The localities 
of* some of these ancient marbles are lost, but inexhaustible sup- 
plies of first-rate statuary and architectural marbles can still be 
obtained from the Archipelago, from Carrara, Genoa, Corsica, 
Sicily, and other parts of Italy. At Carrara alone, about 15800 
men are employed at the different quarries, and at the milk for 
sawing the marble. The annual rental is calculated at about 
£28,000, and the value of the yearly exportations of the raw 
material at not less than half a million. So accessible are these 
quarries, and so free from daws is the rock in some portions, that 
blocks of more than 200, cubic feet can be detached by means 
rude and primitive compared with quarrying in Britain. The 
value of the material diners according to the quality and size of 
the block, large blocks being from £2 to*£8 per cubic foot ; a price 
scarcely half of what was sometimes paid during the usurpation 
t of Italy by Napoleon. 

Many marbles of excellent quality are found in France ; in 
England they are abundant in the counties of Derby, Devon, and 
Anglesea, the last being of a green colour; in Scotland, at 
Apsynt, BallaChulish, and in the islands of Tyree, Skye, and 
Jura; and in Ireland, at Kilkenny and other places. The Kil- 
kenny marble is black, and encloses shells of a whitish colour, 
which, when cut across and polished, present various circular 
markings, which add to the beauty of the slab. The United 
States also furnishes some excellent architectural marbles, pffnei- 
pally of primary formation. One range, which passes unbroken 
through several of the States, is perhaps oneof the most extensive 
and valuable primary limestones in the world. It » of a pure 
white colour, 4 and of a highly crystalline texture, affording blocks 
of more than fifty feet 26ng and eight feet thick. It k employed 
in several of the States' public btiiWings^as, for example, the 
City Hall of New York, and Girard College, Philadelphia. 
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\ fax Magncalto Lb»«^nft-~M^gn?sla. 

j/Wfcgttesian limestone, Which appears extensively in England, 
GNemfcny, and other continental countries, occurs often in beds 
of great thickness, immediately above the coal-measures, just 
as the mountain or carboniferous limestone lies immediately 
beneath. It is usually of a cream-yellow colour, and of very 
variable consistency, some layers being #oft and powdeiy, otheis 
irregularly crystalline and concretionary, and' some compact and 

bythe name of Dolomite, afLr Dolomieu,^' French geologist. 
Magnesian limestone is, for the most part, used as the ordinary 
carbonates of lime ; that is, for agricultural and building pur- 
poses— some of the English quarries furnishing an exceedingly 
durable material. The neW Rouses of parliament, for example, 
are built of a magnesian limehfcme ; that of Bolsover Moor, in 
Derbyshire, having been selectecNafter the most rigid scientific 
tests of a commission of inquiry. Besides these uses, some of the 


from liermany, tnougn lithographic schists are also obtained trom 
the white lias limestone in England. 

Magnesian limestone is so called from its containing a notible 
per centage of magnesia — a well-known medicinal earth, com- 
monly obtained by burning the" carbonate of magnesia. The 
cMned maanesia of the druggist is procured either from this 
source, or from the bittern of sea-salt, or from the waters of 
certain springs impregnated with .tljje sulphate of magnesia. 
Natural carbonate of magn^ia is found in Piedmont, in Mo- 
ravia, in the United States, and in the East Indies. It exists 
as a component part of many mineral substances, making them 
fed' soft and soapy to the touch . — Meerschaum (German, foam 
Of the sea), a substance in great repute among tobacco-pipe 
fanciers, is an earthy carbonate of magnesia, extremely light, 
and <?f a yellowish-brown colour. It is found in various parts 
of southern Europe, particularly in Greece and Turkey, where, 
besides being fashioned intp pipe-bowls, it serves also the pur- 
poses of a fulling-earth. Gemany, however, is the groat seat'd 
the meerschaum pipe manufacture, whence France and England 
obtain their supplies. * 


another well-knofrn mineral, is a carbonate of limed 
1 Wfc whitish i gray Colour, having a soft meagre fed and 
y frsfcfcu re. It »is tbedast or youngest of the secondary rocks, 
onsritutes an important geological feature of England— the? 
>hiIl#*Which form the white cliffs, of our southern shores 
the ancient name of Albim (alba t white) upon 
wand/ Calcined like common lime,* it is usd for manure 





and cement, in polishing metals and glass, as a marking material, 
and m painting and whitewashing, For the last purpose it is 
punfied by trituration and elutriation, and sold under the name 
of whiting, or Spanish white. The chalk-formation yields also 
the flmt of commerce ; but this mow properly falls to be consi- 
deied under the cla&9 Siliceous substances. 

Marl— Calc Sand. * 4 

Marl is one of the most recent calcareous deposits, being in 
many places still in the course of formation. Though essentially 
a mixture of carbonate of lime and clay, it occips in various states 
of purity, from a marly clay, which will scarcely effervesce under 
acids, to shell-marl, containing from 80 to 90 per cent, of lime* 
Marl-clay , for instance, occurs as a whitish friaole clay, with an 
admixture of lime, and sometimesklso of magnesian earth J the 
term clay-marl is used when the^Rilcareous matter prevails over 
the clay. Shell-marl is almost wholly composed of lime and fresh* 
water shells, with a trace of clay and other earthy matter, and 
where solidified by chemical aggregation, is known as rock-marl. 
Marl uniformly occurs in valleys formerly the sites of lakes, or 
in existing lakes, and seems to be partly derived from the water* 
of calcareous springs which enter such lakes, and partly from tys 
shells and secretions of the fresh-water molluscs which inhabit 
them. It is dug from open excavations or pits, and applied to 
certain soils as a manure, or as a top-dressing for pasture. 

Calcareous sand, which consists almost entirely of commi- 
nuted shells, is another recent product occasionally employed 
as a fertiliser. It is founc^ ig layers in ancient or raised, beaches, 
and in masses by the sea-shore, whpre ? thrown up by the waves, 
it often consolidates into beds of considerable thickness. As an 
instance of its value, Sir H. de la Beche mentions that between 
five and six millions of cubic feet are annually conveyed from 
the Cornish coasts, to be" spread over the land in the interior as a 
'mineral manure. 


• Q) paum— Alabaster. 

Gypsum, also known as sulphate of lime and plaster of Paris, 
is found in England, and in many other countries. It occurs m 
varjpu* states of crystallisation and purity : thus the ordinary 
gypsum of commerce is soft, and imperfectly crystalline ; selenite 
is a transparent, highly crystalline mass ; satin gypsum is fibrous 
and 1 crystalline : and alabaster is pure white, and translucent. 
G^psum^pcouW both in old and new formations, but pnlcipaUy 
in the iww\re<t sandstone, and in the tertiary be<fe, or those abov$* 
the chalk. Itris mined in various localities in England, and 
tensively quarried at Montmartre near Paris— whence it has jjfo 
rived its ordinary name of Plaster of Paris* Calcined, pulvesfanfo 
and mixed water, it is run into moulds, forming me# 
images, mouldings, and ornamental fronts for building^ ft if 
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alio «sed for stereotype and pottery moulds, and for medals and 
Oasts of various kinds. Mingled with a certain per ceutage of 
jpaMklime, it makes an excellent mortar ; its virtues as a fer- 
4*^ have been also greatly extolled. 

^Sosfte of the English gypseous alabasters, such as those of 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire, stand the turning-lathe well, and 
are accordingly formed into jars, vases, and other mantelpiece 
ornaments. The finest specimens, however, are found near 
Volterra, in Tuscany. These are of a pure fthite colour, and 
granular texture, and when cut and pblished, outrival the finest 
Carrara marble, fi$>m which they are, however, readily distin- 
guished by their softness and liability to tarnish. A large trade 
in alabaster-work is carried on in Florence, Leghorn* ana Milan, 
where the material is fashioned, partly by the chisel and partly 
by the turning-lathe, into stages, vases, lamps, boxes, stands for 
time-pieces, and other omam^l objects. All sculptures of ala- 
baster should invariably be hepf under a glass shade, as a few 
months’ exposure destroys at once their purity of colour and 
marble translucency. « 

Coral. 


Coral, or coral-stone, is another calcareous material of com- 
merce which deserves to be npticed. Being entirely the secre- 
tion of certain marine animalcules, it is pretty nearly a pure 
carbonate of lime, and occurs iii the warmer latitudes of the 
Pacific in vast barriers and reefs, often from fifty to one hundred 
feet in thickness, and from a few miles to hundreds of leagues in 
JSnear extent. Selecting for their residence some submarine ledge 
of rook, the animalcules begin to ply tfteir vocation, increase, and 
spread, ever adding to their calcareous secretions, which by and 
by come to the surface, when they stop and carry on their ope- 
rations laterally — thus in time elaborating masses which may ^rell 
compete with any of the ancient rock-formations. The#e are 
numerous varieties of the coral animalcule, each variety forming 
a coral of different shape, but still of the same substance ; ana 
ultimately, when indurated by ages, of the same solid and rocky- 
like consistence. Coral-rock is occasionally employed in .the 
Booth Sea Islands as a building stone ; but the recent branching 
corals are solely m request for ornamental purp osesr— their value 
depending upon the size, solidity, and colour of the specimen. 
Black and red varieties are the most highly^riaed^oriicms" of 
Shjfiian coral having been known to bring as much as eight or 
tje%gftKj&ss per ounce. The price, however, is extremely*vatiahle, 
Other of the same mass selling for less than a sbijjiag a 
gpP Regular coral fisheries are established in the Straits of 
K% rathe shores v of Majorca and Iviea, the coast of Bro- 
% mim other pacts of the Mediterranean. Abundant sup- 
the Bed Sea, the Persian Gulf, the 
ieaal of Sinatra, . . > h ^ 
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ilHGlIXACEOUS SUBSTANCES. "* 

, Under this section we include all those substances in which 
clay (arailla) is & prevailing ittgredieutr-ewdhe common day of 
the brick mid tile-maker, the prepared clay of the potter, fullers' 
earth, and tbs date now so generally used for rooting. Argilla- 
ceous compounds occur in every formation, from the lowest slate, 
through the shales and fire-clays of the coal, up to the plastic 
clays of die tertiary and superficial deposits* 

Clay. 

* The common superficial clay, which is so liberally spread over 
our island, must be familiar to every one. It is of various colours 
-H-yellow, red, or bluish ; more or less mixed up with sand and 
fragments of rock ; and when softaped with water, becomes plas- 
tic and tenacious. It is this v&nety that is ordinarily used for 
the manufacture of bricks, roofing and drain-tiles, chimney-pots, 
sftd the coarser sorts of earthenware. For these purposes it is 
broken down, kneaded with water, and freed from the grosser im- 
purities, after which it is beat up into the desired consistency, 
passed through moulds, dried so tar in the atmosphere, and then 
burned in clamps or in kilns. Though enormous quantities of 
bricks and tiles are consumed in Great Britain, most of the 
manufactories are rude and primitive affairs, conducted in the 
iopen fields, or in simple sheds, which scarcely yield a shelter. 
Of late years, several ingenious brick and tile-making machines 
have been constructed, which press and fashion ;the prepared 
material into form with ^stynishing rapidity. For bricks, slabs, 
crucibles, &c. which have to resist the action of fire, some" of 
the coal-measure clays are generally had recourse to; these, 
from their greater purity, and a certain per centage of silica, 
'feeing susceptible of a more thorough burning. In England, the 
.Windsor, Stourbridge, and Welsh fire-clays are esteemed the 
* J bost-^the latter yielding those large square slabs employed in the 
construction of dryingJfcilns, brewers' coppers, sugar-boilers, fur- 
naces, &c. Tiles and bricks were at one time subject to a auty : 
feftt now only the latter are charged, producing a revenue of 
4bbut £ 450 , 000 . Recently, this sort of manufacture has increased 
prodigiously in England and Scotland, their joint produce being 
upwards of 1,640,000,000 bricks annually, independent of Irish 
maaufoetui^ upon wnich there is no duty. 

I^ipe-etay, potters'-cky, and porcelain-day, are but^ecimictl 
namesfb* pure varieties of well-prepared specimens of^he same 
substance. We have seen that common brown ware can be made 
front Ordinary* day ; but when the finer varieties of white warn 
' er china are attempted,, not only finer hjbys must be soughty hut 
even these must ho mixed with a certain proportion of calmed 
fiint or silex. Oneof the finest varieties of luminous earth is' the 
China-clay of Devon and Cornwall, or ft& kmUn of theChhtt**' 
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This is a decomposed felspar— one of the constituent minerals of 
granite — which has accumulated in vast quantities in certain loca- 
lities, having been no doubt washed down by rains from the 
weathered and exposed surface of granitic rocks. At one time 
the use of this substance was unknown in England, but now 
aboujj 3&,000 tons, worth about £50,QQQ, are annually exported 
from the south of England for the Staffordshire potteries, and for 
the manufacture of mosaic tessera, buttons, artificial gems, and 
the like. The best pipe-clay is obtained from Poole m Dorset- 
shire, and the isle of Purbeck ; it is Employed in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco-pipp and fine pottery, and also sometimes used 
for the fulling or scouring of woollens. 

Fullers’ Earth. , 

t ✓ 

Fullers’ earth is a soft, dulL unctuous kind of day, usually of* 
a greenish-brown colour. Itfo^’ound in various parts of Ehto* 
land* particularly in Surrey, Hampshire, and Bedfordshire the 
lighter-coloured beds being the most esteemed. It is used In the 
fulling of cloth, from its property — a property common to all 
soft aluminous minerals — of absorbing oil and grease. At one 
time it was deemed of so much importance to the national trade 
in woollen, that its exportation was prohibited ; but now soap is 
chiefly used instead, and fullers’ clay has fallen in importance. 
What the present consumption may be, it is impossible to sav ; 
but about forty years ago not less 1 than 7000 tons were annually 
made use of. * 

Ochre. • 


This is a painter’s term for a native 1 earthy mixture of alumina, 
silica, and oxide of iron. It is found of various hues, but chiefly ' 
of a yellpw or reddish-brown, and is employed as an ingredient 
in painters’ colours, and in the polishing of metal articles. It is 
obtained from various places, particularly from Shotover Hill, near 
Qxford j from the coal-measures of the east of Fife ; and" from 
I tody. The quantity raised in Britain is unknown, but about 
5000 hundredweights are said to be annually imported. 


€8 ay- Slate. 


(Clay-slajte, of which roofing and writing-slate are the most 3 
Pamdhtt.examples, is very extensively disused, apd at extensively! 
ooadfnse^of m the British islands. Clay-date belongs to #n«u 


t *$he principal mprries are in Wales 
nearly ® hands ; in the no* 
’ Scotland; the most extensive being in 


rtrous blue, Wuwh-grwm or purplish a 
Ties are in Wales, where thfey givep 
hands ; in the nofcthof Englandvim^ 


Ige r, an# Bonwdale in .Cumberland^ and’ at EtatWe *»&? 
jlachuliah b Argyleshire, The beds frf clay-slate Hh often of * 


arthen n&Otri 
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great thickness, blit only certain portions are sufficiently com- 
pact to be of commercial importance. The principal consumer 
of this material is the slater, though considerable quantities are 
also used as pavement in cellars and Warehouses, for shelves in 
dairies, and the like. The finer-grained varieties are polished 
lor school-sflatds J tod those of attractive colours are how manu- 
lactured into flow&vpots, vases, fanCy-tables, and othdr Orna- 
mental objects. r 


SILICEOUS SUBSTANCES. 

-Silex bt Silica is one of the most important end most generally 
diffused of the mineral ingredients that enter into the COnipOsi- 
tion of the rocky crust of the globe. Rock-crystal, quartz, chal- 
cedony, and flint, may be regarded as nearly pure silica ; and all 
the varieties of sandstone, quartz^ock, and granite, are m a 
pssat measure composed of it — many sandstones, for example, 
being pure granular quartz or silica, with a slight argillaceous 
cement. 

# Quartz— Rook-Ci ystaL 

Qu&rfz and quartz-rock, though of importance as forming the 
bases of other rocks, are of themselves of no great commercial 
value. The purer varieties of rqck-crystal are occasionally cut ‘ 
as ornamental stones ; and of late, the transparent and colourless 
varieties have been pretty generally adopted by opticians as 
spectacle lenses. Their extreme hardness renders them more > 
durable than glass, and lessdiable to be scratched, while they are 
altogether cooler and mo^e .agreeable. The so-called Brazilian 
pebble, used for this purpose, is of.pure silica, and is sometimes 
found in Crystals as large as a cocoa-nut. 

Flint. 

The 4 common nodular flints found in the chalk-form&tiott are 
nearly pure silica, exhibiting but a trace of alumina, oxide of 
inon, and lime. The formation of flint withm a mass bo different 
in composition as chalk, is still, in some respects, an Unsolved 
problem in geblogy. It occurs in nodular masses of very irre- 
gular forms and of variable magnitude, some of these not ex- 
ceeding an inch, others more than a yard in circumference., 
Although thickly distributed in horizontal fevers, they are 
neve* & contact with each other, each nodule being completely 
enveloped' by the chalk. Externally, they are compo&a flf « 
wb&e chertye*Ust$ internally, they are of gray at black sileav 
vmbftm contain ^cavities lined with chalcedony tod crystallise^ 
qutote.^wheft taken ftonk the quarry, % are brittle, and fuRdfv 
s hut * shed liy, and assume tfe#weB*teown hard #1 

refetotory^ualitfes. flints, almost without exception, e&Wty 
remain ah# ipoUgss, alcyoma,, echinida, *to&< other marine ^ 
gjbisms/tife structure bf wfcfch are often preserved id 

IT 
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delicate and beautiful manner. From these facts, it would seem 
that flints are simply an aggregation of silex around some organic 
nucleus, the same os ironstone nodules or septaria are aggregations 
of day and carbonate of iron. The uses of flint are various : 
calcined and ground to a powder, it is used in the manufacture 
of the finer sorts of pottery ; it also enters into the composition 
of flint-glass ; and before the invention of the percussion-cap, 
gun-flints were in universal use. Flints also form excellent 
building materials, because they give a firm hold to the mortar 
by their irregularly rough surfaces, Mid resist, by their hard- 
ness, every vicissitude of weather. The counties of Kent, Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, according to Dr Ure, contain many sub- 
stantial specimens of flint masonry. 


Sandstones. 

Sandstone, or freestone, aiNt is sometimes called, occurs in 
innumerable varieties, differing in colour, in composition, fine- 
ness of grain, and compactness. Thus we have some red, from' 
the presence of iron oxide ; some silvery and glistening, from the 
presence of minute scales of mica; others white, yellow, and 
mottled ; and some almost jet-black, from the presence of bitu- 
minous or carbonaceous matter. As to mineral composition, 
there is no other class of rocks so varied; for though quartz 
grains give to them their family character, clay, lime, mica, 
carbon, iron, and the like, mingle with them so capriciously, 
that it is impossible to find any two strata of sandstone exactly 
of the same composition. Again, <heir texture is equally if 
not still more varied; in some tl^e ^grains being as large as 
peas, in others quite impalpable ; some being so soft and friable, 
as to be rubbed down by the hand, and others so hard and com- 
pact, that nothing but .the chisel of the stone-cutter can touch 
them. The principal use of sandstone is in building, and for 
this purpose good durable strata are found in almost every for- 
mation, from the greywacke up to the recent tertiaries. In 
England, where bricks form the more available material for the 
construction of houses, there are comparatively few freestone 
quarries of much importance. Those of Portland Isle, which 
have furnished the stone for St Paul’s and other public buildings 
in London, those of Bath, and of Gateshead Fell, near Newcastle, 
are the most extensive and valuable. In Scotland, freestone of 
excellent quality is to be found in most localities, and conse- 
quently it is the prevailing architectural material. The best 
strata, are those underlying the coal-formation— such as are 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, near Linlithgow, in 
jfhbo'urhood of Edinburgh, and in several parts of Fife- 
The Weeks from the quarries of Craigleith, Granton, 
do, which all belong to the same suite of strata, almost 
itfti marble in their whiteness, compactness, and durability. 
Hfe principal buildings of the New Town of Edinburgh 
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constructed of this material, and certainly no city in the world 
can boast of similar erections. Good building sandstone is also 
obtained from the old red formation, such as is quarried at 
Kingoodie and other places near Dundee, the rock being at once 
exceedingly durable, and producing blocks of any dimensions. 

Many sandstones are likewise used as payement, those being 
sought for that purpose which are at once compact and thin — 
bedded or schistose. By far the most valuable of this kind are 
the Forfarshire gray micaceous flagstones, now so generally 
employed as foot-pavement in all our large towns. A very ex- 
tensive trade in these is carried on at Arbroath and Montrose, 
the flagstones being now squared and dredged by machinery at 
the quarries. Another excellent material, still more durable, but 
exceedingly hard and refractory, is jdso obtained from Caithness, 
which, when well laid down, appears to the unpractised eye 
more like plates of cast-iron than slabs of stone. Pavement of 
average quality is likewise obtained from the coal-measures, but 
being of a softer and more absorbent texture, is not so well 
adapted for out-door purposes. All these beds are highly fissile 
or schistose, occurring in laminae or layers of from one to fourteen 
inches in thickness ; and thus accounts for the fact, that at one 
time the thinner sorts were used for roofing, under the name of 
tile-stones or gray-slate. 

Besides building and paving, several sorts of sandstone are 
employed for grindstones, millstones, whetstones, and the like. 
Thus the quarries of Gateshead Fell, near Newcastle, situated on 
the millstone grit , or quartzose sandstones of the lower coal- 
measures, furnish the grindstones known in all parts of the 
world as “Newcastle grindstones. 2 Good millstone and whet- 
stone beds are found in various other places, as are also varieties 
fit for the wheels of glass-cutters and cutlers. The stones chiefly 
used in Sheffield are procured at Wickersley in Yorkshire. The 
celebrated burr millstones of France are obtained from the upper 
* fresh-water siliceous limestones of the Paris basin, and are not 
atrictly sandstones in the usual acceptation of that term. 

Sand. 

On narrowly inspecting the immense masses of sand borne 
down by our rivers, piled up along our shores, or scattered in 
dunes and strata over the surface of the country, it will be 
found that the great bulk of it is composed of siliceous par- 
ticles, evidently derived from decomposed quartz-rock -gnftiite, 
sandstone, and the like. As might be expected, Didst sands 
are mingled with clay, lime, and other eartny imparities ; and 
it is according to their siliceous character, and degree of purity 
from earthy ingredients, that they become of value in the arts. 
Thu* sharp, well-sifted sand is an indispensable ingredient in 
well-prepared mortar, without which the builder, the plasterer, 
mi inter could not proceed a single step : the commoner 
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sorts are widely used in paving, in the construction of ovens, 1 
kilns, annealing furnaces, and the like, where heat is wished to 
be retained; and some peculiar varieties are much used in the 
preparation of moulds for the casting of iron, brass, and other 
metals. Good siliceous sand is an indispensable ingredient in 
all sorts of glastf, now one of the most important manufactures 
in the civilised world. The most valuable sands for this purpose 
are those of Aumont, near Senlis, in France, and those of the 
Isle of Wight, and of Lynn in Norfolk, in England; though of 
course each glass-making country possesses sands fit for the 
same uses if property washed and sifted. 

^Granitic bocks. 

This term may be considered as embracing not only the true 
igneous granite, but the giS^sose and mica-slate rocks which, 
though stratified, partake of tmhsame mineral character, and are 
usually associated with it. In all of them silica is a predominant 
ingredient, imparting those hard and durable qualities which 
render them of economical importance. Ordinary granite is* a 
crystalline compound of quartz, felspar, and mica; but other 
minerals, such as hornblende, hypersthene, &c. occasionally mingle 
with it, thus producing a number of varieties. The small-grained 
grayish granite of Aberdeen is essentially a compound of quarts, 
felspar, and mica ; that of Peterhead is the same compound, ren- 
dered red by thp oxide of iron contained in the felspar crystals. 
Granitic compounds are very widely distributed, forming the 
fundamental rock of our principal moan tain chains. The Gram- 
pians in Scotland, the Cumberland and Cornish hills in England, 
the Wicklow mountains in Ireland, the Alps in Switzerland, 
the Pyrenees in Spain, the Dovrcfelds in Norway, the Ural 
in Russia, the Abyssinian and other African ranges, and the 
Andes in South America, are all less or more composed of rocks 
partaking of a granitic character. 

The economical uses to which granitic rocks are applied are 
by no means unimportant. Compact granite, from its extreme 
* hardness, is largely employed in tne construction of docks, piers, 
lighthouse foundations, bridges, and other structures where du- 
rability is the main object ; n view. Waterloo Bridge in London, 
the Liverpool and other English docks, are built of granite. It 
is the ordinary building stone in Aberdeen, and is largely used 
in the metropolis for paving. The Pyramids, though internally 
constructed of Jimestone, are externally coated with grknite. 
Pompejni Pillar, and other ancient Egyptian structures, are com- 
posed of it; the column of Alexander, and the pedestal of th» 
cp^$ssa1 statue of Peter the Great, in the Russian capital, as well 
uraveral monumental monolithes in other countries, are alsO,<>f 
ipnite. Within these few years the granite of Aberdeenshire has 
vWl brought into use as an ornamental stone ; and machinery 
'has been erected, we believe, both at Aberdeen and Peterhfcaa|| 
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for the purpose of polishing it like marble, to which many prefer 
it, for chimney slabs, vases, pedestals, pillars, &c. When uniform 
and compact m grain, it is susceptible of a very high polish, and 
has this advantage over marble, that it is not easily stained or 
scratched, nor at all acted upon by acids. 

Serpentine , or tho granitic rock generally so called, is one of 
very varied composition and quality. The noble serpentine of 
the mineralogist is aggreen translucent rock, rather soft, but 
susceptible oi a gooc^olish ; and if found in sufficiently large 
blocks, would make not a bad substitute for marble. We have 
before us a specimen of a beautiful leek-greemvariety from New 
Zealand, where it is said to occur eight ^ten feet thick, and 
capable of being raised in blocks of size. Should this be 
the case, the houses of our brethren Wno have made these islands 
their adopted home, need be in nqflack of interior decorations. 
Potstone, the lapis o I laris of the' ancients, is another granitic 
product, easily worked into form, and formerly used for culinary 
vessels ; whence its common designation. 

• 

Mica— Talo— Asbestos. 

Mica, talc, asbestos, and other kindred minerals which are the 
products of the granitic and primary rocks, may be appropriately 
considered in this place. The silvery-looking, scaly substance 
which occurs in ordinary granite is mica, so called from its 
glistening aspect. It is sometimes found in crystals more than 
a foot square, and when of this size, is split into thin plates, and, 
from its transparency, used in certain cases as a substitute for 
glass. It stands a higher <^eggee of heat, without splintering, than 
glass, and is well adapted" for sliip-lights, not being liable to 
fracture during the firing of cannon. The large sheets exposed 
for sale by the mineral-dealers are generally brought from 
Siberia ; hence the term Siberian alass. — Talc, when crystallised, 
has much the same appearance, tut on trial will be found to be 
‘less transparent, softer, and non-elastic. The larger crystals are 
sometimes applied to the same purposes as mica, but the principal 
use of the mineral is in porcelain paste, and in polishing alabaster 
figures. It is also said to be an ingredient in rouge' for the 
toilet, having the property of communicating softness to the 
skin. Talc-slate, the other form in which this mineral occurs, is 
a massive mineral, breaking up in tabular fragments ; it has a 
white streak, and greasy or soapy feel. It is employed in the 
porcelain And crayon manufactures, and is used as a marking 
material carpenters, tailors, and others .— Asbestos or amianthus 
is fe soft mineral, occurring in separate filaments of a silky lustre, 
gild consisting essentially of silica, magnesia, and lime. When 
steeped in oil, it may be woven into cloth, which is incombustible, 
and may therefore he purified by fire ; hence the terms amian- 
thus (amianthus, undefiled) and asbestos ( asbestos , unconsumable). 
Cloth of this kind was used by the ancients to wrap the bodies 
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of the dead about to be burned^ to prevent their ashes being 
mixed with those of the funeral pile. In the United States of 
America asbestos is sometimes used as a lamp wick. 

Basaltic Rook* 

Under this head we include all the basalts, greenstones, whin- 
stones, and traps which make up the sum of the igneous rocks of 
the secondary formations. They are esseri|ftJly siliceous— quartz, 
hornblende, hypersthene, augite, and stJ^rth, entering largely 
into their composition. Some of the basalts and greenstones 
dress well under {he hammer, and though of a dingy colour, 
make an excellentiN^ilding stone, their durability being equal 
to that of granite itseHL Qrdinapr greenstone or whinstone 
is a very valuable rock lmnany districts of Scotland, where it 
furnishes material at once houses, fences, drains, and roads. 
Indeed no rock is better adapted, or more extensively used, for 
causewaying, and for macadamised roads it is unrivalled. Large 
quantities are, or at least used to be, shipped from the Firth of 
Forth for the kerbstones and causeways of the streets of London. 
We have seen some ornamental pedestals in basalt which took on 
a pretty fair polish ; and an elaborately-carved Bhuddist idol, of 
considerable size, now in the museum at St Andrews, is of the 
same material. Some of the trap-rocks stand fire to perfection, 
and this has suggested their use as oven-soles, where such varie- 
ties can be procured. 

Volcanic Products. 

e 

The mineral products ejected fro^i ^volcanoes are chiefly lava, 
obsidian, pumice, scoriae, anA a light impalpable dust, in all of 
which silica and alumina are the main ingredients. Some of the 
compacter sorts of lava are hardly to be distinguished from the 
trap-rocks of the secondary formations, and may consequently 
be employed for the same economical purposes. Obsidian — so 
named, according to Pliny, from one Obsidius, who first brought 
it from Ethiopia — is a true volcanic glass, of various colours, but 
usually black, and nearly opaque. In Mexico and Peru it is 
occasionally fashioned into adzes, hatchets, and other cutting in- 
struments, or into ring stones. So closely does it resemble the 
slag of our glass furnaces, that in hand specimens it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the natural from the artificial pro- 
duct. It consists chemically of silica and alumina, with a little 
pottfsh j^id oxide of iron. Pumiee , a well-known volcanic pro- 
duct, i# extremely light and porous, and of a fibrous texture ; it 
is harsh to the touc^, is usually of a grayish colour, and has a 
shifting pearly lustre. Like obsidian, it is principally composed 
IffNiilica and alumina, with traces of potash, soda, and oxide of 
iron. Pumice is quarried and exported in large quantities from 
the Lipari mid Ponza islands, off the coast of Sicily. It is used 
for polishing metals and other purposes in the arts. 
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Tripoli, Arc. 

We include under this head several siliceous earths and slates 
extensively employed in the polishing of metallic surfaces. The 
most familiar of these are tripoli (so called from Tripoli in Bar- 
bary, whence it was originally procured), polishing-slate, semi- 
opal, and some of the porcelain earths. The uses of these sub- 
stances are well known : it is their peculiar origin that confers 
on them an especial scientific value and interest. It has been 
established by Ehrenberg that these, and several other rocky 
masses, are not the results of ordinary deposition, but an aggre- 
gation of the silioeouS shells of the minutestjgmmalcules. This is 
a curious fact : the remains of creature^knlividually invisible to 
the naked eye forming rocks which, j^nthe course of time, were 
to figure in the economical applicates of the human race ! 

SALINE SUBSTANCES. 

Under this section we comprehend such products as rock-salt, 
alifm, saltpetre, and the like, which are found either as native 
salts, or are procured by artificial processes from certain earthy 
substances with which they are combined in nature. Some of 
these salts are of vast economical importance,' and appear to be 
as indispensable to the progress of civilised life as either coal or 
iron. , 

Rock-Salt. 

The common culinary salt of every-day use is chemically a 
muriate of soda, or, more^ strictly, a chloride of sodium, every 
hundred parts of which are composed of sixty chlorine and forty 
soda. It exists abundantly in sea- water, constituting more than 
a thirtieth part of its weight ; it is discharged by salt or brine- 
springs — which arise from different geological formations, and are 
situated in different countries — to the extent of from 20 to 30 per 
’cent. ; ’and it is found in various degrees of purity in beds and 
irregular masses, from 20 or 30 to more than 120 feet in thick- 
ness. Native chloride of sodium is never found in a state of 
absolute purity, but is always less or more combined with cer- 
tain salts of lime, magnesia, soda, iron, and alumina; to free it 
from these impurities, and render it fit for culinary purposes, is 
the duty of the salt-boiler and refiner. At one time salt was 
largely, and is still to some extent, derived by evaporation from 
sea-water, which, being exposed in large flats to the siui, oi* in 
shallow pans to the action of heat, and subjected to cerrain cla- 
rifying processes, produced the coarse-grained varieties com- 
monly known as bay-salt. This process is now all but abandoned 
in Britain, and is only had recourse to in some southern and 
tropical countries, where the arts of life are Btill in a rude and 
primitive condition. Subsequently the article wa‘s obtained from 
brine-springs, such as those of Droitwich in Worcestershire; and 
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still more recently from the mineral rock-salt, which abounds in 
the new red sandstone and upper secondary formations. This 
important mineral product occurs in Cheshire and Worcester in 
England, at Altemonte in Calabria, Halle in the Tyrol, Cardona 
in the Pyrenees, Wieliczka in Poland, and in several districts of 
North America. As brine-springs always issue from saliferous 
deposits, and are doubtlessly derived from the solution of the 
solid masses by subterranean waters, we shall restrict our descrip- 
tion to the solid rock-salt, taking the mines of Cheshire as a 
sufficiently illustrative example. These mines, together with the 
brine-pits of Worcester, not only supply sufficient salt for the 
consumption of alnK^t the whole of Britain*, but furnish, besides, 
article of export tv**+he extent perhaps of two millions of 
tons. 

It has been stated that tfl^chief deposits of English rock-snlt 
are confined to the new red sandstone formation, where it alter- 
nates with its argillaceous and gypseous marls. u In Cheshire, v 
says Professor Ansted, “ the rock occurs in large quantities in 
the condition of an impure muriate of soda, and associated 
w ith a peculiar marl ; it is sometimes massive, and sometimes 
existing in large cubical crystals ; and the beds containing it 
usually alternate with considerable quantities of gypsum, although 
this latter mineral is not worked to profit. The appearance 
of the rock-salt is by no means of that brilliant character, 
nor has it the delicate transparency and bright reflecting sur- 
face, which the reader may perhaps suppose characteristic of it. 
It is usually of a dull red tint, and associated with red and 
palish-green marls ; hut it is still pot without many features of 
great interest; and w r hen lighted up with numerous candles, 
the vast subterranean halls that have been excavated present 
an appearance richly repaying any trouble that may have 
been incurred in visiting them. At Nantwich, and the other 
places in Cheshire where the salt is worked, the beds contain- 
ing it are reached at a depth of from 00 to 160 yards below 
the surface. The number of saliferous beds in the district P is 
five; the thinnest of them being only six inches, but the thickest 
nearly forty feet; and a considerable quantity of salt is also 
mixed with the marls associated with the purer beds. The 
method of working the thick beds is not much unlike that 
of mining the thicker seams of coal. The roof, however, being 
more tough, and not so liable to fall, and the noxious gases — 
with the exception of carbonic acid gas — totally absent, the 
works wre more simple, and are far more pleasant to visit. 
Large pillrirs of various dimensions are left to support the roof 
at irregular intervals, but these bear only a small ratio to the 
portion df the bed excavated, and rather add to tlie picturesque 
effect jin relieving the deep shadows, and giving the eye an object 
on which to rest. The intervening portions are loosened from 
the roek by blasting ; and it may be readily understood that the 
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effect of the explosions heard from time to time, and re-echoing 
through the wide spaces, and from the* distant walls of rock, 
give a grandeur and impressiveneSs to the scene not often sur- 
passed. The great charm, indeed, on the occasion of a visit to 
these mines, even when they are illuminated by thousands of 
lights, is chiefly owing to the gloomy and cavernous appearance, 
the dim endless perspective, broken by the numerous pillars, and 
the lights, half-disclosing and half-concealing the deep recesses 
which are formed and terminated by these monstrous and solid 
projections. The descent to the mines is by a shaft used for th? 
general purposes of drainage, ventilation, and lifting the miners 
and produce of the mine. The shafts are ofkttge size in the more 
important works, and the excavations vp*yconsiderable, the part 
of the bed excavated being in somtWCases as much as several 
acres. Over this great space the roy^ which is twenty feet above 
the floor, is supported by pillars, which are not less than fifteen 
feet thick. The Wilton mine, one of the largest of them, is 
worked 330 feet below the surface ; and from it, and one or two 
o& the adjacent mines, upwards of 00,000 tons of rock-salt are 
annually obtained, two-thirds of which are immediately exported, 
and the rest is dissolved in water, and afterwards reduced to a 
crystalline state by evaporating the solution.” The mode* 
of working rock-salt are much the same in all countries : while 
the fineness and purity of the manufactured material depends 
upon the rapidity with which* the brine is evaporated, and the 
nature of the clarifying agents employed. 

The formation of rock-s^lt is a subject which ha9 much en- 
gaged the attention of speculative geologists. The sandstones 
ana marls with which it is associated are evidently derived from 
deposition in water ; but the irregularity of the salt beds, the 
fact of their occurring in masses of vast thickness, and the 
soluble nature of the compound, all point to a somewhat different 
origin. At present, salt lakes and superficial accumulations of 
’ salt occur in various parts of the world, and these have furnished 
ejata for reasoning as to the saliferous deposits of earlier eras. 
Salt lakes are chiefly derived from salt springs, and, being sub- 
jected to the vapourising influence of the sun, which carries off 
only fresh vapour, their waters become in time saturated with 
saline matter. But water can hold only a fixed amount of salt 
in solution, and so soon as this amount is attained, the salt 
begins to fall to the bottom by its own gravity. In the course 
Of ages these layers will form a thick bed, interstratified, it inay 
be, with mud. or other earthy sediment ; and should th^lake be 
ultimately dried up, the salt will constitute a deposit something* 
analogous to the rock-salt of the new red sandstone. Such i* 
.the process which some geologists have advanced to account 
* for the formation of rock-salt-supposing that portions of the 
seas of deposit were occasionally cut off by igneous disturb- 
ances from connexion with the main ocean, and subjected to a. 
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rapid evaporating power, without receiving fresh accessions of 

water. x 

» 

Alum. 

This is a well-known earthy salt, found native only in small 
quantities, but very largely manufactured from certain argillar 
eeous strata, generally distinguished as alum-clays and shales. 
It is composed of alumina, potash, and sulphuric acid, has a 
sweet and astringent taste, ana is a powerful styptic. It is much 
used in dyeing and in calico-printing, in consequence of the 
attraction its base has for colouring matter ; it is also used in lake 
colours, in leather-ft^ssing, in the preparation of paper pastes, 
in clarifying liquors, candlemakers to harden and whiten 

the tallow. The shales which it is prepared are calcined, 
exposed to air, lixiviated, \d the solution so obtained mixed 
with sulphate of potash, and crystallised. The most extensive 
alum works in Britain are those at Hurtlett and Campsie, near 
Glasgow, where it is prepared from certain of the coal shales ; 
and at Whitby, in Yorkshire, from an inexhaustible stratum oi 
alum slate belonging to the lias formation. The best foreign 
alums are the rock alum , imported from Smyrna, and the Homan 
alum , prepared at La Tolfa, near Home — either of which brings 
fully double the price of the British manufacture, the annual 
value of which is estimated at £22,000. Alum is -also extensively 
produced in Chma, whence India obtains her main supply. 

Nitrate of Potash. 

• 

This is the saltpetre of ordinary lapguage — a salt composed of 
nitric acid and potash. It is e of very varied utility, being used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder, signal-lights, nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, and in dyeing, metallurgy, curing of meat, and in 
medicine. The sal-prunella of the shops is the ordinary saltpetre 
purified and moulded into cakes and little balls. Our main 
supply of saltpetre is derived from Bengal, where it exists in the 
soil, and from which the rough nitre or crude saltpetre of com- 
merce is obtained by washing, evaporation, and crystallisation. 
From 10,000 to 15,000 tons of this salt are annually imported 
into Britain. In France, Germany, and other continental coun- 
tries, the salt is produced artificially on what are called nitre- 
beds. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

This sfffit, sometimes known by the name of cubic nitre, pos- 
sesses properties similar to those of saltpetre, differing chiefly in 
being more pungent in taste, more soluble in cold water, and 
more inclined to attract moisture from the atmosphere. It differs 
also in the form of its crystals — these being of a rhomboid form, 
while those of saltpetre are si^-sided prisms. It is obtained 
almost wholly from South America, where it occurs in immense 
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deposits in the high districts of Atacama and Tarapaca in Peru. 
Indeed, according to Darwin, a great proportion of the surface of 
the southern regions of South America consists of salinas, or salt 
plains, from which common salt, and the sulphates and nitrates of 
soda, might be procured in any quantities — these occurring some- 
times as an efflorescence, sometimes in crystallised strata, but 
oftener mingled with clay, sand, and other earthy impurities. 
One deposit which he visited in 1835 was full 3300 feet above 
the Pacific, and consisted of a hard stratum, between two and 
three feet thick, of the nitrate mingled with the sulphate of 
soda, and a good deal of common salt. It lay close beneath the 
surface, and followed, for a length of 150 mjp$, the margin of a 

f rand basin or plain, which, from its mdSne. must once have 
een a lake, or more probably an inlanffarm of the sea, as iodic 
salts were abundant in the stratum. *ffhis salt was first imported 
from Iquique in 1830, and so rapidly has its eommertial value 
increased, that, ten years after, about 150,000 hundreu weights 
were shipped for Great Britain alone. In 1835, Mr Darwin 
found the selling price at Iquique 14s. per 100 pounds — the 
main part of the expense being its transport from the moun- 
tains on mules and asses. It is principally used as a manure, 
and as a top-dressing for pasture, its advantages being very 
perceptible on all but wet plashy soils; it is also used in the 
preparation of nitric acid, and for many of the purposes to which 
saltpetre is applied ; but, owing to its deliquescent properties, it 
is not adapted for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

• Natron. 

Natron or trona is a nativfe sesquicarbonate of soda, found as 
an efflorescence or as deposit in sahdy soils in Egypt. Mexico, 
and other countries. It lias many of the properties of the two 
preceding salts, and, according to Herodotus, was employed by 
the Egyptians in the process of embalming. 

Sulpliur. 

''Though sulphur or brimstone be an elementary substance, sui 
generis , and, strictly speaking, does not come under the head of 
saline substances, yet it mav, without much impropriety, be con- 
sidered in this place, as often occurring in efflorescent salts or 
crystals. It is a yellow brittle mineral product, found in most 
parts of the world, but most abundantly in volcanic regions, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of burning mountains, sue}} as 
AEtna, Hecla, &c. It occurs either as an efflorescence&on the 
surface, or in masses mingled with clay, ashes, and other *volcanic 
products. Our chief supply is obtained from Sicily, whence it is ' 
imported, as dug from the mines, in square masses or blocks, called 
rough brimstone. Sulphur is also obtained artificially Iron* the 
sulphurets of copper, iron, and other metals; but the facility 
with which native material can be secured, prevents its artificial 
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production from being followed to any great extent. Unlike 
most other materials of commerce, the formation of sulphur is 
still going forward wherever volcanic agency is in a state of 
activity. It appeal's to be sublimed by the subterranean heat 
through the crevices and fumeroles of the mountains ; and this 
collects either as a slight efflorescent crust on the surface, or in 
crystals and in masses throughout the material of the ejeoted 
clays, ashes, &c. Speaking of the sulphur mountains of Ice- 
land, Sir George Mackenzie says, a At the foot of an elevation, 
in a hollow formed by a bank of clay and sulphur, steam rushed 
with great force and noise from among th* loose fragments of 
rock. Ascendin^|till higher, we came to a ridge composed 
entirely of sulphur ami^jjay, joining tw o summits of the mountain. 
Here we found a mucng^ater quantity of sulphur than on any 
other part of the surface w^iad gone over. It formed a smooth 
crust, fr^m a quarter of an iijch to several inches in thickness : 
the crust was beautifully crystallised. Immediately beneath it 
we found a quantity of loose granular sulphur, which appeared 
to be collecting and crystallising as it was sublimed along with 
the steam. Sometimes we met with clay of different colours — 
white, red, and blue — under the crust ; but we could not examine 
this place to any depth, as the moment the crust was removed, 
steam came forth, and proved extremely annoying. We founa 
several pieces of wood, which were probably the remains of 
planks that had been formerly <used in collecting the, sulphur, 
small crystals of which partially covered them. There appears 
to be a constant sublimation of this substance, and were artificial 
chambers constructed for the reception and condensation of the 
vapours, much of it might probablj be collected. As it is, there 
is a large quantity on the surface, and by digging, there is little 
doubt that great stores may be found.” Such is the usual origin 
of native sulphur — a substance of greater commercial value to a 
country like Britain than the most of our readers may imagine. 
It is employed for making gunpowder, sulphuric acid — which is 
indispensable to so many manufacturing processes — cinnabar, and 
for a variety of other purposes in the arts, as well as being used 
medicinally— requiring altogether an annual supply little short 
of 20,000 tons. 

PRECIOUS STONES. 

All our so-called w precious stones”— the diamond, ruby, eme- 
rald, amethyst, &c, — are but compounds of carbon, alumina, silica, 
lime, &b. and ifiigbt therefore, so far as their mineralogical cha- 
racter k concerned, have been considered under the sections 
already presented. , Aa none of them, however, occur in rocky 
masses, but rather as crystals, geodes, and concretions within 
other rocks, and as fashion has generally set a price upon them 
wholly disproportioned to their utility, it may be as well to treat 
them as an independent class. Our limits will only permit us to 
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mention a few of the more esteemed; seeing 1 that lapidaries, 
jewellers, and others have vastly increased the nomenclature of 
precious stones by giving* individual names to specimens which 
are, in reality, but varieties of the same substance. 

Diamond. 

The most highly-prized of precious stones is the diamond, a 
crystalline mineral of unsurpassed lustre and hardness. It is 
the hardest known substance, and can be polished or cut only 
by its own dust or powder ; hence the common saying of " dia- 
mond cut diamond.” When perfectly pure, it is as transparent 
as a drop of the purest water, in which sf^xe it is known as a 
diamond of the first water ; and in pron£*nou as it falls short of 
this perfection, it is said to be of the second, third, or fourth 
water, till it becomes a coloured owe. Coloured diamonds are 
generally yellow, blue, green, or red, and the higher* the colour, 
the more valuable they are, though still inferior to those abso- 
lutely transparent. Diamond, as has been proved by numerous 
experiments, consists solely of carbon, being, m fact, a crystallised 
charcoal. Diamonds were originally discovered in Bengal, but 
they have since been found in other parts of India, in the 
East India islands, in the Brazils, and recently in the Ural 
Mountains. They occur chiefly in alluvial deposits of gravel 
and sand, lying in detached octohedral crystals, sometimes 
with plain, but more frequently with rounded surfaces. The 
finest are cut for ornamental purposes into brilliants , having 
curvilineal faces both at top^and bottom ; or into rose diamonds; 
that is, those having their # tops or upper surfaces cut into a 
number of triangular facefs, but qujte flat beneath. The black, 
dirty, and flawy ones, and those unfit for being cut, are pulve- 
rised for the purpose of polishing others, besides being applied to 
various uses in tne arts. Fractured portions, with good cutting 
edges, are usually set for glaziers’ cutting pencils, in which state 
•they are worth from twelve to twenty shillings. It is the orna- 
mental diamonds that bring the exorbitant prices so frequently 
mentioned in modern history, their value depending upon shape, 
colour, and purity, and being fixed at so much per carat of 3fc 
troy grains. “ The largest diamond ever known was brought to 
the king of Portugal from Brazil. It is uncut, weighs 1080 
grains, and its value is often quoted at £5, 644, 800. Similar 
extravagant valuations are applied to the famous Russian one 
weighing 105 carats ; to that in the possession of the G;ieat 
Mogul, weighing, cut, 280 carats ; and to others ; bui&it docs 
not appear that any sum exceeding £150,000 has ever been 
given. The last great sale of jewels was in London in 1837, for 
the distribution of the Deccan oooty, obtained by the army under 
the Marquis of Hastings. On tnat occasion the magnificent 
Nassau diamond, weighing 357 h grains, of the purest water, 
brought only £7200.” The Russian diamond, says another 
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authority, is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, and was purloined 
from a firahminical idol by a French soldier ; it passed through 
several hands, and was ultimately purchased by the Empress 
Catharine for the sum of £90,000, and an annuity of £4000* 
Perhaps the most perfect and beautiful diamond hitherto found 
is a brilliant brought from India by a gentleman of the name of 
Pitt, who sold it to the Regent, Duke of Orleans, for the sum of 
£100,000 ; its weight, 136 carats. 

Sapphlro— Ruby— Topaz— Garnet, <fee. 

These may be conveniently grouped together as consisting 
essentially of erysWlised alumina — traces of magnesia, silica, 
fluoric acid, chromiclfijd. See. constituting* the specific distinct 
tions. The sapphire is oKrarious colours — the blue being gene- 
rally known among jewclle\ and lapidaries as the sapphire ; the 
red , the Oriental ruby, and, next to the diamond, the most valu- 
able of gems ; and the yellow , the Oriental topaz. Corundum, 
or adamantine spar, is nearly allied to the sapphire, and, with the 
exception of the diamond, is the hardest substance known. It is 
almost a pure crystallised alumina, consisting of more than ninety 
per cent, of that substance, with a little silica and iron. It is 
found in India, China, and some parts of Europe ; and is used in 
the East for the same purposes to which diamond powder is 
applied in England. Emery, so called from Cape Emeri } in the 
island of Naxos, is but a variety <Jf corundum, with an admixture 
of iron, which gives to it a bluish-gray colour. From its extreme 
hardness, its powder is largely employed in the polishing of glass 
and metals, and in the cutting of gems and other minerals — all of 
which are abraded by it, with the exception of the diamond. The 
ruby, found chiefly in the sand of rivers in Ceylon, Pegu, and My- 
sore, is also of various colours — the scarlet-coloured being distin- 
guished as svinellc ruby ; the pale or rose-red, balass ruby ; and 
the vellowisn-red, rubicelle . The topaz likewise presents various 
shaaes between yellow and wine-colour ; but, from its lai'ge per 
centage of silica, is harder than either of the preceding. The 
best varieties are known as the Brazilian, the Saxon, Siberian, 
and Scotch. The garnet, another well-known mineral, belongs 
to the same section, the varieties being essentially of alumina, 
with silica, magnesia, iron, &c. The most valuable is the precious 
garnet , almanaine, or carbuncle, which is commonly a tran- 
sparent, red, and beautiful mineral, either crystallised or in 
rouudish grains. It is found in Ceylon, Pegu, and Greenland. 
The pyfope, a Flood-red variety, found in Germany and Ceylon, 
is perfectly transparent, and, in roundish or angular grains, is 
perhaps next in value. The common garnet is not transparent 
like the preceding, and is most frequently of a dull-red or 
blackish-brown. It is found plentifully in Scotland, Sweden, 
and other countries where the primitive rocks abound \ but 
comparatively few specimens are fit for the jeweller, 
so 
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Emerald— Beryl— Amethyst— CarnoUan, A £. 

In these the predominant ingredient is silica ; they may be 
called siliceous gems, just as the ruby and sapphire might be* 
styled aluminous, or the diamond carbonaceous! The emerald is 
one of the most -esteemed, being of a beautiful green colour, and 
occurring in prismatic crystals. It consists essentially of silica, 
with a small per centage of alumina and glucina, the colouring 
matter being oxjde of chromium. The finest emeralds are 
brought from Peru and Brazil ; the mines from which the an- 
cients obtained their supply is said to have«been in Upper Egypt. 
Beryl differs little from emerald except :ti colour — the latter 
name embracing the green varieties, the itSrmer all those that are 
tinged less or more with yellow or b^/e, or are altogether colour- 
less. Beryls are found in Siberia, France, the United States, 
and in Brazil, the latter country furnishing the brilliant variety 
known as the precious beryl, or aqua-marine. Heliotrope, or blood- 
stone, is another common deep-green siliceous mineral, somewhat 
translucent, and often variegated with blood-red spots — whence 
its common appellation. Amethyst is a pure rock-crystal, of a 
purplish-violet colour, and of great brilliancy. It is found in 
India, in Germany, Sweden, and Spain, but chiefly in Brazil, 
and is in great request for cutting into seals and brooches. 
u Some of the ancient vases apd cups,” says Brande, u are com- 
posed of this mineral, and it was an opinion among the Persians 
that wine drunk out of such cups would not intoxicate ; hence its 
name from the Greek ametkystos” The cairngorm of the lapi- 
dary is another crystalline^ quartz, of various hues, and nearly 
transparent. It derives its name, from the mountain Cairn- 
gorm in Inverness-shire, and is much used as an ornamental 
stone in this country. 

Agate, chalcedony, opal, camelian, sardonyx, jasper, and some 

# kindred substances, may be, without much impropriety, regarded 

* as merely varieties of the same mineral, having different colours 
' and degrees of transparency. They are found in most countries, 
and are used for seals, brooches, cameos, and other ornamental 
purposes — the larger geodes or mass bring often fashioned into 
cups and vases. Camelian s and opals are perhaps the most 
valuable, some specimens of the Oriental opal being worth 
double the price of a sapphire of the same size. This variety 
is sometimes known as the Nonnius opal, from the senator 
Nonnius, the possessor of the famous opal of Rom^ worth 
20,000 sesterces, who preferred banishment to parting with it to 
Antony. The cat?s*eye opal, so called from its presenting an 
effulgent pearly light like the changeable reflections of the eye 
of a cat, is another siliceous mineral or quartz, interspersed with 
filaments of asbestos. It is found chiefly in Ceylon and the 
Indian peninsula, and is held in great estimation among gefti 
fanciers. When the late king of Candy's jewels were brought 
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to the hammer in London in 2820, a specimei^*gra|ph measured 
about two indies in diameter, brought upwards ofJ&OO. 

Lapis-lazuli, or azure-stone, at one time held m fSpe highest 
* estimation, is another precious mineral, whose chief constituents are 
silica and alumina. Its principal localities are China, Russia, and 
Siberia, where it occurs in massive, but rarely in regular^fcrystals. 
The finer specimens are prized by the lapidary ; but % lap the 
most important application of the substance is, to the production 
of ultra-marine — a pigment which, till of late* w$» more* precious 
than gold. Within these few years, however, the chemist has 
succeeded in producing an artificial ultra-marine Possessing all 
the properties of tfla^native pigment, and at a ^te, that 
several pounds weighrS^n be procured for what, a dozen years 
ago, would scarcely have purchased a single ouneg. 

* • Calcareous Spars. 

Several of the calcareous spars are of great beauty and tran- 
sparency, but in general their softness and frangibility prevent 
them from being employed for* ornamental purposes. Iceland spar, 
so called from the largest and most transparent specimens being 
found there, is a rhomboidal carbonate of lime, mudh used for 
experiments on the double refraction and polarisation of light. 
Pluor spar is a common mineral product, found in many places, 
but in great beauty and abundance in Derbyshire. It is a fluoride 
of calcium, occurring in crystals and in nodules of various 
colours, and often very prettily banded. The nodular specimens 
are occasionally worked into beads, brooches, and other orna- 
mental purposes; but chiefly manufactured into vases, toilet- 
boxes, jars, and such-like articles. 

®he preceding pages present but an imperfect outline of one 
of the most important and interesting subjects that can engage 
our attention. Important, as many of the arts depend wholly' 
upon the production pf the substances described ; and interesting?* 
as no intelligent mind can be indifferent to the origimand history 
of the, mineral composition of our globe, or can fail admire 
the ingenuity often displayed in bringing its rudest and most 
refractory materials to administer to the utilities and amenities of 
life. It will have been seen that some of the most unseemly are 
the most important, and that some of the most beautiful and ex- 
peS|ive # products are, in reality, the least valuable; fashion aadv 
caprioefor, it may be, vanity to obtain aft exclusive possession, 
often attaching enormous pmes to glittering fragments which, it" 
is impossible to turn to jL Single useful 'purpose* But waiving' 
these unaccountable freaks? commercial- utility has, in general' i 
fixed upon the known minerals their proper relative values, amt 
has stamped < them all, whether worth one penny or worth one# 
pound per ton, fia Treasures of the Earth. 1 i 
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i moie than a bundled yeais a stoiy of a melancholy 
v/ Qn?\ an( * lemai kable kind has floated thiough Luiope ft 
T %r ^ 1S k pC0IIie in e\eiy oountiy an lntm sting tiadition, 
all persons have, less 01 moie, heud something of it, 
J3) it is one of the tales which the joung, by one means or 
^ j other, pick up This traditional lelation is the stoiy of “The 
\\ Man with the lion Misk” • The stoiy is I lench, and 
C , possesses that degiee of mysteiy which insuies a livtly 
inteiest among the imaginative It puipoitsto be the histoiy 
of a distinguished peisonaije, perhaps a pnnce, who was con- 
fined foi a gieat number of yeais, until his death, in one of the 
’state pnsons of Fiance The era to which the stoiy is refeired 
\-is tnat of Louis XIV — a knowledge of whose character and 
position is necessary for a full compiehension of the plot Louis 
was bom m 1038, attained the authonty of king m 1061, and 
fiom this penod he leigned foi fifty-foui yeais* till his death m 
1715 Accomplished in peison and manneis, dnd possessing a 
love of magmfn ence and power, Louis was the gieatest of the old 
French monarefts, yet this gieatness had ni it little of mag- 
nanimity Inspired by an intense selfishness, and of nwatiTOle 
ambition, he permitted nothing to stand in the way of his uesiies. 
Neithei i*as any flattery too gross for him , incense was the only 
intellectual food he mibibea Independence of cbaiactei he 
detested , the man who once, though but for an instant, stood up 
befoie him in the consciousness of manly integrity of pumose, 
was lost for ever in the favour of the king He detested the 
nobility, because they were not the creatures of his breath ; they 
No M. l 
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had their own consequence : his ministers were Always his fa- 
vourites , because he had made them, and could unmake them ; 
and because, moreover, they had abundant opportunities of apply- 
ing large doses of the most fulsome flattery, and of prostrating 
themselves before him, of assuming an air of utter nothingness 
in his presence, of attributing to him the praise of every scheme 
they had invented, and of insinuating that their own ideas were 
the creatures of his suggestions. To such a pitch was this intoxi- 
cation carried, that he who had luither ear nor voice might be 
heard singing, among his peculiar intimates, snatches of the most 
fulsome parts of the^ongs in his own praise. 

Ills love of siegesNjid reviews was only another form of this 
his only enthusiasm — passion for himself. A siege was a fine 
opportunity for exhibiting his capacity ; in other words, for 
attributing to himself all the talents of a great general. Here, 
too, he could exhibit his courage at little expense of danger ; for 
he could be prevailed upon, as it were with difficulty, to keep in 
the background, and by the aid of his admirable constitution, and 
great power of enduring hunger, thirst, fatigue, and changesoof 
temperature, really exhibit himself in a very advantageous point 
of view. At reviews, also, his fine person, his skill in horseman- 
ship, and his air of dignity and noble presence, enabled him to 
play the first part with considerable effect. It was always with 
a talk of his campaigns and his troops that he used to entertain 
his mistresses, and sometimes his courtiers. The subject must 
necessarily have been tiresome to tliem, but it was in some mea- 
sure redeemed by the elegance and propriety of liis expressions : 
he had a natural justness of phrase in conversation, and told a 
story better than any man of his time. The talent of recounting 
is by no means a common quality : he had it in perfection. 

If Louis had a talent for anything, it was for the management 
of the merest details. His mind naturally ran on small diffe- 
rences. He was incessantly occupied with the meanest minutiae 
of military affairs. Clothing, arms, evolutions, drill, discipline— 
in a word, all the lowest details. It was the same in his buildings, 
liis establishments, his household supplies ; he was perpetually 
fancying that he could teach the men who undei’stood the sub- 
ject, whatever it might 1 °, bettpr than anybody else, and they of 
course received his instruction in the manner of novices. This 
waste of time he would term a continual application to business. 
It was a description of industry which exactly suited the pur- 
poses qf his ministers, who, by putting him on the scent in some 
trivial matter, respecting which they pretended to receive the law 
from him, took cate f o manage all the more important matters 
according to their own schemes. To this love of trifling and 
scheming may be ascribed many of his meaner acts of vengeance. 
Fond of contriving, he liked more to torment an enemy by secret 
seizure and imprisonment, than to kill him by an open and in- 
stantaneous act. To him the horrid pleasure of learning from 
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time to time how an unfortunate captive spent his wearisome 
hours, was very exquisite ; and thus did he make revenue a con- 
tinual feast — a feast, however, which carried remorse in its train. 
Inheriting a purely despotic power, these vengeful actions were 
not matters of common remark. It had been the practice of 
the kings of France, ever since Louis XI., to act exactly with 
the people and the laws as they were so disposed. Among their 
ordinary means of putting out of the way persons who gave 
them any displeasure, was that of consigning them secretly 
to one of the many state prisons — gloomy and strong fortress 
edifices — with which France abounded. Fathers of families, 
priests, soldiers, statesmen, noblemen o^the court, ladies of 
quality — all were numbered among the victims of this iniquitous 
abuse of power. There was usually no form of trial; Iqttres 
dc cachet , or sealed warrants, were put in force with merciless 
severity. Sometimes the individual thus taken suddenly into 
custody would be transferred to the Bast.ilc, a prison fortress 
at Paris (of which an account will be given in a future tract), 
where he would be kept for years, or for life, holding no 
communication whatever with the external world. At other 
times, iji cases of greater vengefulness, the poor victim would 
he thrown into a vault, to die, within a few days or weeks, of 
famine. The vaults devoted to this odious purpose were called 
oubliettes ; that is, places wher$ the inmates were to be forgotten. 
These oubliettes, of which the remains may still be seen in some 
of the old ruined castles in France, were usually shaped like a 
bottle, small at the mouth, and wide beneath, and, being of con- 
siderable depth, escape frqn> them was impossible. Amidst the 
decaying remains of former victims, and everything that was 
nauseous, the individual precipitated into them found a horrible 

f rave.* Whether Louis XIV. resorted to this barbarity, is not 
nown. Unrestrained by scruples of generosity, honour, or 
religiop, it is at least certain tnut, throughout his long reign, 
*he was one of the most detestable tyrants that have ever chal- 
lenged the execration of mankind. The liastile and other 
state prisons were tilled by him with unfortunate captives, many 
of them ignorant of the offences laid to their charge, and all 
exposed, as authentic records verify, to the worst practices of 
the worst and most barbarous ages, even to the infliction of 

* Such vlll&nous receptacles were not confined exclusively to France ; 
they were common all over Europe. Wo have seen one at Chillon*and 
likewise the remains of one in the castle of St Andrews in 'Scotland. 
This last-mentioned, situated in a low part of the ruins, is a dark cavern, 
cut out of the solid rock, and sliapcd like a common bottle. The neck of 
tlie orifice is seven feet wide, by about eight in depth, after which it 
widens till it is seventeen feet in diameter. The depth of the whole is 
twenty-two feet. This fearful tomb w r as once used as the dungeon of tho 
castle. Recusant victims were put therein, and possibly left to die of 
cold and famine. Some years since it was cleared out, when a great 
quantity of bones were removed. 
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torture itself/ In everything connected with these prisoners 
the utmost secrecy was usually observed : they were seized in 
the dead of night, fictitious names given to them, and all traces 
of their fate obliterated. Thus the anguish of families was in- 
creased by the very uncertainty in which they remained as to 
what had befallen tneir vanished relatives. 

The course of profligacy, and of lavish expenditure on buildings, 
wars, and military parade, in which Louis XIV. recklessly in- 
dulged, had the effect, as is well known, of sapping the founda- 
tions of the monarchy, and of leading to that misery and discon- 
tent which broke out in the revolution of 1769. 

From this short review of the character of Louis XIV., it will 
not be considered at all singular that a person of rank should 
have been kept in confinement for many years during his reign, 
without anytning being known at the time concerning the un- 
happy captive. We have seen that it was not only the practice 
of tne age for kings to imprison individuals without let or hin- 
drance, but that Louis XIV., in particular, was exceedingly fond 
of this method of punishment for real or imaginary offences. So 
much for preliminary explanations. It is evident there is a ground- 
work for such a story as that of the Man with the Iron Mask ; 
and we now propose to explain to our young readers who the 

* The Sieur Constantin de Ronncvilje, in giving an account of liis own 
treatment during an eleven years’ sojourn in the Bastille, for having writ- 
ten some verses reflecting on the prowess pf the French arms, presents a 
harrowing account of the genoial conduct jammed towards the prisoners. 
There is no doubt lie writes under a lively sense of the persecution he had 
suffered, and many of his statements may 'oectinctured with exaggeration ; 
but, in the main, his relation is entitled to credit. The work is styled “Tho 
French Inquisition, or History of the Bastile,” and was first published, in 
1719, at Amsterdam. It extends to live thick closely-printed volumes, and 
has gone through several editions. Its attacks arc principally directed 
against the governor and officers of the prison, whom he accuses of starving 
the prisoners in order to appropriate the sums allowed for their maintenance. 
Amongst other cases, lie mentions that of*a veteran Swiss officer, upwards 
of seventy, who had served in the army all his life, but had been betrayed 
into a hasty remark to Marshal Villeroi, at the battle of Rhmilies, to whose 
denunciation lio owed h'.s incarceration, and who was kept without fire, 
and provided only with bread and water, although the king allowed fifteen 
francs a-day for his suppoi Rennevillc breaks out into the following 
pathetic lamentation: — “Of a truth what horrors have I not witnessed 
during eleven } cars and upwards that I have been mado to endure tor- 
ments beyond all expression, without having ever undergone a single 
interrogator} ; without being able to obtain judges or commissioners ta 
investigate my case; or without tho ministers of the king deigning tc* 
acquaint me with the reason of my detention ! I have been made ta 
suffer a punishment more insupportable than the cruellest death, without 
learning the cause, w ithout being granted leave during so long a time to 
write to my wife, my kinsmen, my friends, or even the minister who 
ordered my arrest. I found myself buried alive, without being ablo to 
ascertain whether I had yet a wife and children in the world, wh&toveg 
prayers and submissions 1 lavished with that view on my inexorable pexft 
becutors.” 

4 
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Iflan was, what were his crimes, and all else i bat can be sub- 
stantiated respecting* him. The narrative is probably not much 
worth; still, as it contains a mystery which goes on perplexing 
generation after generation, and as it throws a light on past 
manners, we think it may not be, on the whole, out of place to 
tell it, as truth always ought to .be told. 

We must commence by disposing of various ingenious 

CONJECTURES AS TO WHO WAS THE IRON MASK. 

Although, for a number of years after the death of Louis XIV., 
there were many rumours in France as to the Man with the Iron 
Mask, it was considered dangerous to publish any real or pro- 
bable account of his sufferings. The narrative of his captivity 
was first printed at Amsterdam in 1745, and in the form of an 
•allegory, the scene of which was laid in Persia. According to 
this romance, as it must be called, the Man with the Iron Mask 
was the Count de Vermandois, a son of Louis XIV., who had 
incurred his father’s displeasure. This fiction did not attract 
much attention : but it probably, along with personal pique, and 
the love of dramatic effect, induced Voltaire to revive the nar- 
rative in his “ Age of Louis XIV.,” a work published at Berlin in 
1751. Not content with asseverating the assumed facts hitherto 
propagated, he undertook, upon the testimony of officers of the 
Bastile, his informants, to describe the person of the prisoner as 
of good height and admirable" proportions, and to represent him 
as possessing a voice that awakened much interest, and as evinc- 
ing in his deportment an exemplary resignation. He, moreover, 
stated that the mask worn, by the prisoner was furnished with 
steel springs at the chin* whereby he was enabled to eat with 
freedom. His captivity dated from 1661, in the fortress of the 
island of Sainte-Marguerite, whence he was removed in 1690 to 
the Bastile, under the most rigorous precautions, in which latter 
prison he died in 1704. The Marquis de Louvois, iiainister of 
•the vfar department undeu Louis XIV., visited him, and re- 
trained standing whilst addressing him, exhibiting in his whole 
demeanour great respect. He was provided with everything he 
desired ; his taste for fine linen and laces was abundantly gra- 
tified; he was allowed the solace of music; and the governor 
never ventured to sit in his presence. 

This is the account given by Voltaire, supported by all the 
weight of his own name, and corroborated by tine implied autho- 
rity of the Duke de Richelieu and Madame de Pompadouif the 
©he the minister, and the other a confidant, of Louis XT., with 
Whom he was then living on terms of the closest intimacy. It was 
Confirmed in its main particulars by another writer, Lagrange- 
Chance], who had been himself confined at Sainte-Marguente, 
and claimed to derive his informatidh from the governor of that 
fortress. He alleged that u the commandant, Saint-Mars, mani- 
fested great consideration towards his prisoner, served him him- 
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self in silver plate, and frequently provided him with clothes as 
rich as he desired ; but the prisoner was obliged, on pain of death, 
to appear only with his iron mask on in presence of the physician 
and surgeon, when he needed their services ; and his only amuse- 
ment when alone was to pluck hairs from his beard with small 
steel pincers, highly polished and shining.” He added, that he 
had himself seen one of these pincers in the hands of the Sieur 
de Formanoir, the nephew of Saint- Mars. Thus was all doubt 
dispelled from the public mind, and it became a universally 
admitted fact that some one had been kept in confinement by 
Louis XIV., with his face concealed by a mask, the most lively 
curiosity being excited to determine who the victim of sucli 
jealous tyranny could have been. The mere circumstance of so 
extraordinary a precaution seemed to prove incontestably that he 
must have been a prisoner of the greatest consequence, and in all 
probability of the highest rank — a supposition fortified by the 
studied respect said to be paid him. , Hence, it is scarcely a 
matter of surprise that the great majority of the writers who 
have handled the subject seek some exalted personage as the 
hero of their various hypotheses, although Voltaire himself has 
remarked that no considerable individual disappeared from the 
European stage at the time, unless by real or apparent death. 

The first supposition was that ot‘ the author of the Persian 
fiction, to which Voltaire himself perhaps at one time leant, 
there being, indeed, good grounds to suspect that the story itself 
was the offspring of his own fertile brain, and which, as has been 
stated, pointed to the Count de Verqiandois. Yet this Count de 
Vcrmandois had died in the very midst of a camp, alter an ill- 
ness of seven days : having fallen sicken the evening of the 12th 
November 1683, and died on the 10th, he was buried with extra- 
ordinary pomp in the cathedral church of Arras, upon the 
express requisition of the king- himself, Louis XIV., to the chap- 
ter, that his body might be deposited in the same vault as that 
in which reposed the remains of Elizabeth, Countess of Ver~ 
mandois, wife of Philip of Alsace, Count of Flanders, who died 
in 1182; and a sum of 10,000 livres was granted to the same 
chapter for a perpetual dirge to be chanted to his memory. There 
seems no good reason to suppose all this a solemn farce, enacted 
to conceal the imprisonment of a youth, who could never have 
been an object of apprehension, whether in durance or at large. 
The mere allegation of a rumour to that effect can be esteemed of 
no •veierht in the absence of anything like corroborative proof. 

The iiext conjecture as to who was the Iron Mask, was that put 
forwatd by at least two respectable writers. These affirmed that 
the queen, wife of Louis XIII., after giving birth to Louis XIV., 
was delivered at a subsequent hour of a second son, whose birth 
the king resolved to conceM ? to avoid the danger of a disputed 
succession, it being the opinion of certain legal authorities that 
the first-born of twins has a doubtful claim to any inheritance 
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depending: on birth. With tl|is view, the child was confided to a 
nurse, and afterwards to a governor, who took him to his seat in 
Burgundy, where, growing to manhood, he discovered the secret 
of his birth, and was forthwith placed in confinement, with a 
mask to conceal his features, whicn were the exact counterpart of 
his brother the king’s. Such was the story of these authors, 
which, upon careful consideration, seems utterly unworthy of 
credit. Nevertheless, the notion that a brother of Louis XIV., 
whether older, younger, or of the same age, and whether legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, was in truth the unfortunate victim of the 
Iron Mask, has had a host of firm believers in France and other 
countries, and amongst the rest our ingenious countryman Mr 
Quintin Crawford, who decides in favour of a son. It would 
seem that Napoleon, whose curiosity was keenly excited by this 
mystery of the Iron Mask, also inclined to the hypothesis of a 
royal prince.* 

Meanwhile, suppositions of a less creative, though of an equally 
fanciful nature, challenged from day to day public acquiescence, 
though the only consequence of this diversity of theories was 
greater perplexity and doubt. First in order was the hypothesis 
which assigned the Iron Musk to the Duke of Beaufort, advanced 
by two several authors, Dulivsnoy and Lagrange-Chance!, in 
1759, and afterwards maintained by others. This l)uke of Beau- 
fort had been intrusted by Louis XIV. with the command of a 
squadron destined for the relief of Candia, then besieged by the 
Turks (1609). Seven days after his arrival at the island, he took 
part in a sally on the besiegers, and was never seen again. The 
Duke de Navailles, his coadjutor in the command, reported that 
he had been abandoned by his troops when in front of the Turks, 
and he knew not what hud become of him. The probability is 
that he was slain, and his head sent to the sultan at Constan- 
tinople, according to the custom of the Turks. But as his body 
was not found, or at least identified, which might readily be the 
case if it w r ere decapitated^ a rumour prevailed that he was not 
dead, but had mysteriously disappeared. This was sufficient to 
elevate him into a candidate for the martyrdom of the Iron 
Mask ; but his supporters signally fail, both in probability and 
the more decisive matter of dates. The age of the prince would 
incapacitate him* for the part, and there appears no cause to sup- 
pose he had given any mortal ofience either to the king or to his 
vindictive minister Colbert. He was a man of gross and vulgar 
habits, passing by the nickname of the King of the Markets, judi- 
cative of his low tastes. He enjoyed no consideration, aid might 
be an object of contempt or disgust, but not of inhuman persecu- 
tion. 

* The memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes bear testimony to the in- 
terest taken in the elucidation of this question by Napoleon, who had 
ordered researches in the national archives without effect , which not a 
little fretted the imperious impatience of his mind for results. 
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Poullain de Saint-Foix lias the merit of resuscitating another 
illustrious deceased to perform the character of the Iron Mask, 
and this he does with even more boldness than any of his con- 
temporaries, since he selects a man who was publicly beheaded on 
Tower Hill, in the city of London, in the year 1685 ; namely, the 
Duke of Monmouth, executed by his uncle James II. Saint- 
Foix finds a substitute for the duke on the scaffold in the person 
of a devoted follower, who greatly resembled him, and consented 
to act as his proxy in the loss ot’ his head. Setting* aside this 
first startling difficulty, the hypothesis is otherwise utterly un- 
tenable in respect of dates. Yet, strange to say, for a time this 
theory became the favourite one, owing principally to the bold 
and confident tone of its advocate, until the Pere Griffet, a 
learned and profound historian, was provoked to take up arms 
against it, and by a skilful use of authentic documents effectually 
demolished it, although he failed to set up his own dogma in its 
place, for the erudite father gave his suffrage in favour of the 
Count de Vermandois. A furious contest ensued between these 
two champions in the columns of Freron’s Annee Litter air e, jn 
the midst of which a third claimant came forward in behalf of 
Mohammed IV., the Turkish sultan deposed in 1687 : but while 
the conflict was still raging among these combatants, and the 
public excitement roused to the highest pitch, the Pere Griffet 
suddenly departed this life (1771), and so put an end to the hot 
discussion. 

With regard to other parties of inferior grades, who have 
found partisans to urge their claims ap the heroes of this enigma, 
it is sufficient to say that the spirit of paradox has been carried 
so far as to pitch upon Henry CronWell, the second son of the 
Protector, for one ot them, upon the ground, simply, that though 
known to be of a more lively temperament than his brother 
Richard, he lived and died in such obscurity, that nothing is 
known of his existence. But even if this were so, it is clear that 
Louis XIV. could have no possible interest in keeping a son of - 
Cromwell in such close confinement, however prone to assume 
the part of a jailor. More plausible arguments have been ad- 
vanced in favour of three other individuals, between whom, in 
fact, the controversy is unquestionably narrowed. These are, 
the Armenian patriarch, Ardewiks ; tne superintendent of the 
French finances, Fouquet; and the minister of the Duke of 
Mantua, Matthioli. Thus the story, it must be confessed, loses 
much of its romantic interest, shorn as it becomes of any 
thrilling mystery. But the object in view is, of course, the elu- 
cidation of the truth. 

Before entering upon the inquiry which of these three was < 
the actual Man with the Iron Mask, it will be proper to detail 
all that is precisely known respecting the prisoner detailed 
under such extraordinary circumstances. To ao so with demon-, , 
strative effect, all that is mere hearsay or tradition ought to he 
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discarded. Thus, the statement of Voltaire, and all those who 
have followed in his wake, about the extraordinary respect paid 
by the governor of the fortress, and even by the Marquis de 
Louvois, must be considered in the light of an unsupported, if 
not an invented, accessory to the romance of the incident. A 
manuscript journal kept by M. Dujonpa, lieutenant of the Bas- 
tile, hrst quoted by the Pere Griffet, is ’the only authentic docu- 
ment extant upon the subject of the prisoner, apart from the 
official correspondence to be hereafter mentioned, inasmuch as 
the register of the Bastile, copied in the work called La Bastile 
jpevoude, or “The Bastile Exposed/ 7 is judged to be merely a 
compilation from Dujonca’s journal, so far as concerns this parti- 
cular case, as all the principal records are known to have been 
destroyed. This journal records that, “ at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of Thursday the 18tli September 1C98, Saint- Mars 
arrived from the Isle de Sainte-Marguerite, bringing with him, 
in a litter, an old prisoner, whom he had had at Pignerol, whose 
name was not mentioned, and who was always kept masked. 
This prisoner was put into the tower of La Baziniere until night, 
when I myself conducted him at nine in the evening to the 
third chamber of the tower of La Bertaudiere, which care hud 
been taken to furnish with all things necessary. The Sieur 
Hosarges, who likewise came from the Isle de Sainte-Marguerite 
with Saint-Mars, was directed to wait upon and take care of the 
aiuresaid prisoner, who was fed* by the governor.” 

In the same journal, the death of the prisoner is mentioned 
under date of the 19th November 1703 in the following terms : 
— *•“ The unknown prisonei* always masked with a black velvet 
mask, whom M. de Saint-Mars had«brought with him, and had 
long kept under his charge, feeling slightly indisposed after 
attending mass, died to-day at ten at night, without having 
experienced any considerable illness : he could not have luffered 
less. M. Giraut, our chaplain, confessed him yesterday. Sur- 
prised by death, he was unable to receive the sacraments, and our 
chaplain exhorted him for a moment before he died. He was 
interred on Tuesday, 20th November, at four in the afternoon, in 
the cemetery of St Paul. His interment cost forty livres.” 

By an extract from the register of burials for the parish of 
St Paul, accredited by the vicar under his hand on the 9th 
February 1790, the exactitude of Dujonca is fully borne out. This 
entry is as follows : — “ The year 1703, on the 19th November, died 
at the Bastile Marchiali , aged forty-live or thereabouts ; ^rh&e 
body was interred in the burial-ground of St Paul, his parish, 
on the 20th of the said month, in the presence of M. Rosarges, 
major of the Bastile, and of M. Beih, surgeon of the Bastile, 
who have affixed their signatures.” 

marchiali was of course an assumed name, given to baffle in- ' 
qUfty, as likewise was most probably the alleged age. Voltaire 
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tile, and that he himself declared to the apothecary of the 
prison, a few days before his death, that he thought he was 
about sixty years old. After his death, the utmost care was 
taken to destroy every vestige of his existence: everything 
he had been in the habit of using, such as clothes, linen, bed- 
ding, &c. was burnt; the walls of his room were scraped and 
re-plastered, the panes of the windows were changed, and, 
according to some authorities, his body itself was consumed 
with ouicklime. 

As Saint-Mars passed with his prisoner from the Isle of Sainte- 
Marguerite, he halted at his own estate of Palteau, and an ac- 
count of his visit is g;iven by his great-nephew, M. de Palteau, 
as he had received it from persons resident on the property at the 
time. This is contained in a letter published by M. de Palteau 
in the Ann&c Litteraire of 1769. He states “ that the masked 
prisoner arrived at Palteau in a litter which preceded the one in 
which Saint-Mars himself travelled, under an escort of several 
men on horseback, and accompanied by the peasants who had 
gone to meet their landlord. Dinner was served in the dining- 
room on the ground-floor ; the prisoner sat with his back to the 
court, and Saint-Mars opposite him, with a brace of pistols on the 
table. They were waited on by a single servant, who brought 
all the dishes from the anteroom, where they-were deposited, and 
whenever he came in or went put, he shut the door carefully 
after him. The prisoner was observed to be tall in stature, and 
he always wore a black mask, which dicl not prevent his lips, 
teeth, and gray hair from being seen. The peasants frequently 
saw him cross the court with the mgslf over his face. Saint-Mars 
caused a bed for himself to be placed close to that of his prisoner, 
in which he slept. The remembrance of this occurrence is still 
fresh in the memory of many old men still living.” 

SucMs all that is positively known of this famous captive. The 
question is, which of the three persons last indicated he was — 
Ardewiks, Fouquet, or Matthiolii 

The pretensions of Ardewiks are quickly disposed of. He was 
the Armenian patriarch at Constantinople, ana had contrived to 
incur the deadly animosity of the Jesuits, then all-powerful in 
France and in other countries. They availed to procure his exile, 
and ultimately to have him kidnapped on board a French vessel, 
which conveyed him to France, where he was imprisoned in the 
Isle of Sainte-Marguerite, and afterwards in the Bastile, where he 
dm. JThis atrocious proceeding was strenuously denied by the 
I%pch government wnen the Ottoman court remonstrated, but 
is Traced beyond all question by a memoir on the subject left by 
Mf de Jlonac, French ambassador at Constantinople in 1724. The 
"Chevalier de Taules has laboured with commendable zeal to 
demonstrate that this abducted patriarch was the genuine Iron 
Mask, mainly with the view of relieving French royalty from 
' the stigma of the suspicions which attached to it from the undis- 
10 
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closed mystery, and fixing it on the Jesuits.* But he is met by 
an insuperable obstacle on the very threshold of his argument. 
M. de Bonac states explicitly that the patriarch was carried off 
during the embassy ot M. Feriql at Constantinople, who only 
succeeded M. de Chateauneuf in 169S>, and as the Iron Mask 
was already at the Bastile in 1698, it could not possibly have 
been the unfortunate patriarch of the Armenians. 

The theory which would sustain Fouquet as claimant to the 
possession of the Iron Mask, has only very recently received a 
powerful stimulus from an elaborate thesis, executed by theBiblio- 
philist Jacob, a prominent, if not an eminent writer, under the 
title of Histoire de V Homme au Masque de Fer, published at 
Paris in 1840. Fouquet was superintendent of finances in the 
early part of Louis XIV.’s reign, and won for himself a more 
than common share of the obloquy usually attracted by the 
finance minister under a despotic monarchy. He lived in a 
magnificence and luxury which aroused the jealousy even of the 
king, and he had the sad misfortune, moreover to cross the 
monarch in the pursuit of certain mean schemes. Louis accounts 
for his animosity in the following manner : — u A view of the 
vast establishments this man had projected, and the insolent 
acquisitions he had made, could not fail to convince nay mind of 
his unruly ambition, whilst the universal distress of my people 
cried aloud to me for justice against him. But what rendered 
him more culpable towards me was, that, far from profiting by 
the goodness 1 had manifested in retaining him in my counsels, 
he had derived therefrom fresh hopes of deceiving me, and instead 
of becoming wiser, thought.oxly of showing himself more artful. 
But with all the artifices he could practise, I was not long in dis- 
covering his dishonesty, for he was unable to leave off his enor- 
mous expenditure, fortifying places and ornamenting palaces, 
forming cabals, and placing important charges. in the hands of 
his friends, which he purchased for them at my expense, with the 
View of* speedily rendering himself the supreme arbiter of the 
state.” f 

With this king to hate was to persecute. Without hesitation 
he caused Fouquet to be accused of malversation and treason, 
thrown into the Bastile in 1661, and arraigned before the 
Chamber of Justice, which, after a tedious process of three 
years, adjudged him guilty of the first crime, and sentenced 
him to banishment for life, with confiscation of his goods and 
chattels. The king was displeased that he had not beep cdh- 
demned to death; but judging it dangerous to allow a man 
acquainted with the affairs of the state to leave the kingdom, 
commuted the punishment to one of perpetual imprisonment. 

* Two works of his are published on the subject, both posthumous, 
which appeared in the year 1&25. Each is distinguished by a high-sound- 
ing title, having reference to the Iron Mask. 

+ (Euvres de Louis XIV., t, i., p. 10L 
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Three days after judgment, Fouquet was accordingly conveyed 
to the prison of Pignerol, on the borders of Savoy, and Saint* 
Mars appointed to guard him with the strictest vigilance. 

In 1664, therefore, Fouquet was shut up a close prisoner in the 
fortress of Pignerol, with M. de Saint-Mars for nis jailor. In 
repeated letters, which are quoted by M. Jacob, the minister 
Louvois urges the latter to exercise the utmost rigour towards his 
prisoner, in the literal fulfilment of which instructions he in 
fact showed himself nothing loath. After 1672, the severity of 
his captivity was mitigated, and he was allowed to receive a letter 
from nis wife, and visits from the officers of the garrison. To* 
wards the close of 1679 he fell ill, and, after some time, permis* 
sion was given that he might be taken to the baths of Bourbon ; 
but it was too late ; he died of apoplexy at Pignerol on the 23d 
of March 1680. M. Jacob contends that he did not in fact die, 
but that the animosity of Louis being kindled afresh at the insti- 
gation of Madame de Maintenon, he resolved to wreak yet greater 
vengeance on the hapless superintendent. Consequently, causing 
his death to be announced, ne had him immured in a lonely ana 
inaccessible dungeon, and his face concealed with a mask. 

But overlooking that much of this hypothesis rests on the 
merest and vaguest surmise, the death of Fouquet in 1680 ap- 
pears to be as well authenticated as such an event in a state 
prison could be. In the first place, there is a letter from Saint- 
Mars to Louvois, dated the 23d of March 1680, intimating the 
occurrence; and three subsequent letters of Louvois to Saint- Stars 
of the 8th, 9th, and 29th of April, spoak of “ the late M. Fouquet.” 
Again, Madame Fouquet was in the town of Pignerol, lodging 
at the house of one Sieur Fenouil, at the time ot her husband^ 
death, and arrangements had even been made for one of her 
^daughters to occupy a room above, and communicating with the 
prisoner’s, doubtless that she might tend her father in his sick- 
ness. It would likewise appear that his son, the Count de Yaux, 
must have been on the spot ; for in his letter of the 8th of April', 
Louvois says to Saint-Mars, u You have done wrong to permit 
M. de Vaux to remove his father’s papers and verses, and you 
ought to have locked them up in his apartment.” His letter of 
the 9th of April, dated from St Germain, contains the following 
order : — “ The king commands me to make known to you that 
his majesty is agreeable you should deliver to Madame Fouquet’s 
seyvants the body of her late husband, to be transported whither 
sh€ pluses.” That Madame Fouquet, who was tenderly attached 
to her husband, and had, during all the years of his imprison- 
ment, iiever ceased to importune the king for his release, availed 
herself of this permission, would seem both reasonable and natu- 
ral; nor is there any reason 'to doubt she did so, the body of her 
husband being, as the burial" register of . the convent of the Filles 
de la Visitation-Sainte-Marie at Paris attests, deposited in the 
church of that convent, in the same vault as that of his father, 
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Francois Fouquet. But to this M. Jacob objects, first, that this 
interment did not take place for a whole year after the death, 
namely, on the 28th of March 1681 ; and secondly, that five 
months previously, a search being- instituted in the church of the 
Visitation for the coffin of Andre Fremiot, erst archbishop of 
Bourges, to be removed to the cathedral of that city, the coffin was 
ultimately found in the Fouquet vault, on which occasion all the 
coffins in the sepulchre were examined by a municipal committee, 
and that professing to be of Nicholas Fouquet, the superintendent, 
was found empty, those of his father, wife, and sons only con- 
taining their remains. These two facts are singular, but by no 
means unaccountable, and are certainly wholly insufficient to in- 
validate the direct testimony of the death at Pignerol. But M. 
Jacob objects further, that Bouquet’s friends were incredulous as 
to his demise ; which can scarcely have been the case, since one 
of his most intimate friends, Madame de Sevigne, writes to her 
daughter on the 3d of April 1680 thus : — “ Poor M. Fouquet is 
dead ! I am greatly affected. Mademoiselle de Scudery is much 
afflicted at this event.” On the 5th of the same month she again 
writes — u If I were to advise M. Fouquet’s family, I would re- 
frain from transporting his poor body, as it is said they are going 
to do. I would let it be buried there, at Pignerol ; for after a 
lapse of nineteen years, I would not have him brought out after 
such a fashion.” The date of Madame de Sevign6’s first letter is 
of great consequence in this inquiry, a9 there is an irresistible 
inference to be thence deduced that she had the information of 
Fouquet’s death direct fromdiis widow, son, or daughter, at Pjg- 
nerol, inasmuch as Saint-M^rs’ letter of advice to Louvois did 
not reach that minister until the 8th of April, as he himself com- 
plains. Now, if the members of his fainilv, resident on the spot, 
were acquainted with the circumstance of fii3 death at the instant 
of its occurrence, and had free access to him previously — as is 
incontestable, from the arrangement as to his daughter, and a 
Notarial procuration, executed oy Madame Fouquet, m the donjon 
of the citadel of Pignerol , on the 27th of J anuary 1680 — it is not 
to be doubted* they had ample opportunity of satisfying them- 
selves that the event was real and not fictitious. 

It is true that Voltaire, in one of his works, says that it 
was unknown where Fouquet died ; and again, in the “ Age of 
Louis XIV.” (oh. 25), has the following remarkable passage : — 

“ All historians state that Fouquet died at Pignerol in 1680; but 
*Gourville asserts that he was liberated from prison some time 
-before his death. The Countess de Yaux, his daughter-in-law, 
had already confirmed to me that fact ; yet the contrary is be- 
lieved in his family: thus it is that no one knows where the 
unfortunate man died.” 

This doubt on the part of Voltaire may be explained. Gour- 
ville says in his memoirs that Fouquet, having keen set or put 
at liberty (ayant et6 mis en liberte), wrote to him to thank him 
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for the kindness he had shown to his wife. This liberty he must 
have meant as comparative, since it is unquestionable that Fou- 
quet was never liberated from prison, whether he died at Pignerol 
or in the Bastile. The probable supposition is, that it had been 
made a condition with the family that it should observe a discreet 
alienee on the subject both of the imprisonment and of the death ; 
hence the misinformation even of his daughter-in-law. At all 
events, the ignorance of Voltaire, whether real or affected, has no 
bearing on the question, as he had not seen the correspondence 
between Louvois and Saint-Mars. On the whole, it is impossible 
to doubt that Fouquet died at Pignerol on the 23d of March 
1660, and consequently that he was not the Man with the Iron 
Mask. 

There remains the case of Matthioli to be considered. It is 
fortunately one in which no stubborn fact, such as a reputed 
death, or other untoward incident, is to be upset or even con- 
tested, In a word, Matthioli was the man. 

THE TRUE MAN IS FOUND. t 

The account of the true Man of the Iron Mask involves one of 
the most curious points in history. It may be troublesome to get 
at the whole truth of the matter, but we repeat it is worth a 
little patient investigation. We shall try to make the story as 
plain as possible. 

The Abbe d’Estrades, French ambassador at Venice, knowing 
well the insatiable ambition of his master Louis XIV., conceived, 
in .the year 1677, the idea of induoing the Duke of Mantua to 
permit the introduction of a French garrison into Casale, a 
strongly-fortified town, the capital of the Montferrat, and giving 
access to the whole of Lombardy. This scheme he proposed to 
effect through the medium of Count Matthioli, who had been 
secretary of state under the last Duke of Mantua, Charles III., 
and was greatly in the confidence of the present Ferdinand 
Charles IV. • who, however, was a complete cipher in the go- 
vernment, the reins of power being held by his mother, an 
Austrian princess. Having sent a messenger in whom he could 
confide to communicate with Matthioli, and finding him and 
the duke both agreeable +o the project, in the hope of securing 
the aid of France against the Austrian and Spanish interests, to 
which the duchess-mother was devoted, he applied to Louis for 
leave to treat, which that potentate lost no time in cheerfully 
according. An active though secret negotiation was thereupon 
commenced between D’Estrades and Matthioli, whieh proceeded 
so favourably, that the Duke of Mantua himself repaired to 
Venice to have an interview with the French ambassador. At 
this interview, which took place at midnight on the 13th of 
March 1076, the duke expressed his eagerness to conclude the 
treaty^ from the constant fear he was in of the Spaniards, and 
also ms intention to send Matthioli to Paris, witn the view of 
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bringing the affair to a speedier issue. It suited the purpose of 
Louis to procrastinate, as he had no army ready to enter Italy; 
and hence the departure of Matfchioli was delayed until Novem- 
ber, when ,at length he started for Paris, ana eventually con- 
cluded a treaty with M. de Pomponne, French minister, on the 
following terhas 

1st, That the Duke of Mantua should receive the French troops 
into Casale. 

2d, That if the king of France sent an army into Italy, the 
Duke of Mantua should have the command of it. 

3d, That immediately after the execution of the treaty, the 
sum of 100,000 crowns should be paid to the Duke of Mantua. 

Matthioli, upon the occasion of this treaty, was received in a 
secret audience by Louis himself, who graciously presented him 
with a valuable ring. He also received a sum of money lor his 
own use, and the promise of a further largess after the ratification 
of the treaty. He then returned to Italy, after concerting with 
Louvois, the minister at war, as to the mode of putting the treaty 
into execution. 

In the whole of this affair Matthioli appears to have been 
•actuated. by venal motives. He had forsaken the Spanish interest, 
to embrace the French, solely lrorn a disappointment of a pecu- 
niary nature ; and being now master of an important secret, he 
resolved to turn it to account. Accordingly, as he passed through 
Turin on his way from Franck, he revealed the affair to the Pre- 
sident Turki, one of the ministers of the court of Savoy, for a sum 
of money, and allowed him, to take copies of all the documents. 
After committing this act pf treachery, it is not surprising he 
should do all he could to delay the, ratification and fulfilment of 
the treaty. The French, on the contrary, were eager to complete 
the transaction, and take possession of Casale ; their negotiator 
and their general were both ready; but Matthioli still found 
excuses to postpone the final act, until certain suspicions began 
to be 'entertained touching his fidelity. Nevertheless, appear- 
ances were kept up, and an appointment was eventually made to 
exchange the ratifications at Increa, a village near Casale, the 
duke repairing in person to Casale to deliver it into the hands 
of the French immediately afterwards. But the French envoy 
charged with the ratifications was arrested as he passed through 
the Milanese from Venice, owing to the machinations of, Mat- 
thioli, as was supposed; and although another person, Catinat, 
afterwards the celebrated marshal, was instantly appoint^! to 
supply his place, of which Matthioli was promptly apprfted, that 
personage betook himself to Venice, instead of attending the ap- 
pointment. Catinat, who was then simply a brigadier, actually 
proceeded .to Increa, and narro wly escaped being seized by a de- 
tachment of cavalry sent for the purpose of capturing him., After 
this, little doubt could remain of Matthioli’s treachery ; but the 
French were too intent to conclude the arrangement wholly to 
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break with him, and the charge-d’affaires at Venice now urged 
him, by combined threats and promises, to repair to Turin and 
confer with D’Estrades, who was then resident at that city. To 
these exhortations Matthioli yielded, and in process of time pre- 
sented himself before D’Estrades at Turin, making sundry lame 
excuses for the delays he had caused. He arrived tit the end of 
April 1G79. 

Meanwhile D’Estrades had obtained undoubted proofs of Mat- 
thioli’s treachery through the Duchess of Savoy herself, who 
showed him copies of all the documents relative' to the surrender 
of Casale ; ana Louis XIV., finding himself thus deceived and 
betrayed, gave vent to the liveliest indignation, and vowed to 
avenge himself on the traitor. With this view D’Estrades was 
ordered forthwith to arrest Matthioli, who, little aware of the 
fate in store for him, easily fell into a snare laid to entrap him. 
Complaining continually to D’Estrades of the want of money* 
the latter told him that Catinat, who commanded the troops 
intended to take possession of Casale, had considerable sums at 
his disposal, and would be ready to supply his wants, provided 
he would give him a meeting on the frontier towards Pignerol. 
To this proposal Matthioli joyfully acceded, and on an appointed 
day met DEstrades, who was accompanied by his relative the 
Abbe de Montesquieu, in a church at a short distance from Turin, 
whence they proceeded to the frontier. About three miles from 
the place assigned for meeting Catinat, they came upon a river 
whose banks were overflowed, and the only bridge over it broken. 
Matthioli assisted energetically in repairing this bridge, himself 
being the most impatient at the obstacle ; and they were even- 
tually enabled to continue their progress, which they did on foot, 
to wfiere Catinat awaited theni with two officers and four soldiers. 
Here, after a short conversation, directed to extort a confession 
as to the place in which the original papers regarding Casale 
w^re concealed, he was arrested, offering no resistance, though he 
always carried a sword and pistols upon his person, and conveyed ■ 
that same night to the fortress of Pignerol. The arrest took 
place on the 2d of May 1G79. Saint-Mars had been already pre- 
pared to expect and receive the prisoner by a letter from Louvois, 
dated the 27th April, to the following purport : — “ The king has 
sent orders to the Abbe d’-^strades to try and arrest a man with 
whose conduct his majesty has reason to be dissatisfied j of which 
he haypommanded me to acquaint you, in order that you may 
not pbject to receive him when he shall be brought to you, and 
likevjfoefcthat ytfu may guard him in a manner to prevent him 
fixnnjfcplding communication with any one, and give him reason 
to repent his evil conduct, and so that it may not be discovered 
you have got a fresh prisoner.” 

It was undoubtedly requisite that so flagrant an act as the 
seizure of a minister plenipotentiary, which Matthioli actually 
was at the time, should be kept, if possible, a profound secret ; 
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for although Louis XIV. was not at all scrupulous about violating 
his neighbollrs , territories, or kidnapping tneir subjects, and the 
prince immediately injured was weak and impotent, yet it in- 
volved a breach of the law of nations, in the vindication of which 
all the powers of the earth were interested, and might combine. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the sudden disappearance of Matthioli, 
after being in dose communion with the agents of the French 
government, might naturally point suspicion to the real destina- 
tion he had been led, so long as nothing positive was known or 
capable of being proved, it was always competent to deny the 
fact, and so avoid humiliating explanations, it not a more humi- 
liating atonement. And if this consideration rendered extraor- 
dinary precautions for concealment essential in the first instance, 
their continuance was equally necessary to the end, since the 
honour of the government would become pledged to uphcM the 
falsehood with which it met the first application for restiWtion 
or redress. Consequently, not in the mere ' spirit of vengeance, 
hut from cogent motives of policy, Louis XIV. was impelled to 
b\iry the captive he had so foully and illegally abducted in the 
most absolute seclusion, in order that no chance might be given 
of the fatal secret transpiring. Besides, in addition to reasons of 
a general nature, he liad the further object of keeping on a good 
understanding with the Duke of Mantua, as his ambition had 
not yet been appeased by the surrender of Casale, which that 
prince, notwithstanding the defection of his conlidant, Matthioli, 
had always entertained the design of executing according to his 
first intention. That he effectually succeeded in cajoling the 
duke, and satisfying him that his trusted minister had vanished 
from the scene of politics 3na life without guilty participation on 
his part, is proved by the fact, that, in two years afterwards, 
Casale was actually given up to a French garrison in terms of 
the treaty negotiated by Matthioli. 

The arrest itself was conducted with all the secrecy such a 
.delicate operation required, as appears from Catinat’s letter to 
Louvois, giving the details. It is dated * Pignerol, May 3, 
1&78, and thus commences : — “ I arrested Matthioli yesterday, 
three miles from this place, within the confines of the king's 
territories, during an interview which the Abbe d’Estrades had 
ingeniously contrived between him, Matthioli, and myself, to 
facilitate the scheme. To effect his arrest I made use only of 
the Chevaliers de St Martin and de Villebois, two officers of M. 
de Saint-Mars, and of four men of his company : it was accom- 
plished without, any violence, and no one knows the namt of the 
rascal. H t e is in the room formerly occupied by the person 
called Dubreuil, where he will be treated civilly, in compliance 
with the request of the Abbe d'Estrades, until the wishes of the 
king with regal’d to him are known." It afterwards states--** I 
haye not as yet had any conversation with him for the purpose 
of obtaining his papers ; but two hours hence I will go to his 
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room, and I do not doubt the menaces I shall make him, which 
his criminal conduct will render more terrible to him, wifi oblige 
him to do all that I wish.” It thus concludes — “ I will give 
you, sir, an account by the next post of all that I may, do with 
Matthioli, to whom I nave given here the name of Lestang, no 
one knowing who he really is.” By this name of Lestang he is 
usually designated in the future correspondence between Louvois 
and Catinat, and subsequently in that between Louvois and Saint- 
Mars. It may be mentioned that Catinat himself passed at 
Pignerol under an assumed name, that of Richempnt, his pre- 
sence there being known only to Saint-Mars and D’Estrades. 

It is evident that, besides the mere thirst of vengeance against 
Matthioli, his seizure was prompted by the desire to gain posses- 
sion of his papers, especially the ratification of the treaty by the 
Duk^of Mantua. From Matthioli’ s conduct, and his prevarica- 
tion with regard to these documents, it may be inferred that he 
designed to retain them in despite of both parties, expecting, 
doubtless, to reap profit from them ere the affair was settled. 
When first questioned as to where these papers were, he replied 
they were in a box at Bologna, in the hands of his wife ; wmch 
was untrue. Catinat’s next letter to Louvois is interesting on 
this subject. In it he says — u Since I had last the honour of 
writing to you, I have taken down shortly all the information I 
have been able to extract from the Sieur de Lestang. By making 
him sensible, somewhat forcibly, of the misery to which his bad 
conduct exposed him, I induced him to seek the means of avoid- 
ing it by doing readily and frankly $11 that was required of him. 
I nave not said anything to him by which he might discover the 
means whereby we learnt so certainly "the fact of his treachery ; 
but I have spoken to him on the matter in such a way as to 
show him that we know it, and are convinced of it. He is as- 
suredly a knave ; yet I believe him sincere in his desire to deliver 
up the papers, either front; the apprehensions with which his 
present condition inspires him, or with the view of rendering a 
service to the king, which may be agreeable to him, and may 
make him forget what has passed. The original papers are at 
Padua, concealed in a hole in the wall of a room which is in his 
father’s dwelling, and which, he says, is known to him alone. 
These papers are — the f eaty concluded by M. de Pomponne, 
and signed by him and Matthioli, signed below by th*e Duke of 
Mantua, a blank being left for the ratification when the exchange 
shqpld be made for that of the king ; a blank paper signed by 
th^sDuke of Mantua, intended as an order to the governor of 
Castile, directing him to, receive the troops of the king; the 
powers conferred on M. de Pomponne to treat concerning Casale, 
and a list of the troops appointed to execute the business. If we 
$nce have possession of these. papers, the affair is concluded as far 
as regards negotiation; but this is a fact we need make, known 
only when we think proper. As I am aware of what importance 
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it is to gain possession of these original papers, I have apprised 
the Abb£ d’Estrades of the expedients I tnink might be success- 
fully used for the purpose, in older that I may have the benefit 
of his advice. . . . M. de Saint-Mars treats theSieur de Lestang 
very kindly in all that regards cleanliness and food, but very 
rigorously in preventing him from holding intercourse with any 
one.” 

So strictly, indeed, had this latter precaution been observed, 
that Saint -Mars himself waited upon Matthioli during the 
first days of his imprisonment ; but shortly afterwards* the astute 
D’Estrades contrived to send his servant to Pignerol with the 
effects and papers he had witli him at Turin. This servant was 
locked up like his master, and remained a prisoner for the re- 
mainder of his life, in order that he might attend upon Matthioli. 
Thus was obviated the necessity of admitting to his presence any 
of the ordinary attendants of the prison. The spirit in whicn 
his treatment was ordered at this time may be gathered' from a 
letter dated the 15th of May 1679, from Louvois to Saint-Mars. 
Ia this he says — “ I have received your letter of the 6th of this 
month, which requires no answer, except to say that you will 
have sufficiently seen by my former letters that it is not the in- 
tention of the king that the Sieur de Lestang should be well 
treated, nor that, except the absolute necessaries of life, you should 
give him anything that may^tend to make him pass the time 
agreeably.” 

On the 10th of May, Matthioli was subjected to a searching 
examination by Catinat and the Abbe de Montesquieu, in which 
he sought to exculpate him^lf, and to account lor his conduct, 
but with little success in "the opinion of his interrogators. On 
the 16th of May, Catinat relates to Louvois the result of a second 
examination. 

“I send you, sir, the second examination of M. Matthioli, 
according to # the order which I received to that effect by the 
•extraordinary courier you sent to this place. You will find it 
lijttle different from the first. I put him into the greatest possible 
fear of the torture if he did not tell the truth. It is quite plain, 
by his answers, that his conduct has been infamous. I see no 
good reason which can excuse him for having held such inti- 
mate communication with the court of Savoy, with the Abbe 
Frederick, the resident of the emperor at Venice, and with Don 
Francis Visconti, one of the partisans of Spain, without any par- 
ticipation or correspondence upon the subject with M. dp P#m- 
ponne, the Abbg d’Estrades, or M. de Pinchesne [French minister 
at Venice]; this fact prevents my having any confidence in him.” 
He then proceeds to unfold a plan, suggested by Matthioli, for 
inducing the governor of Casale to admit a body of French 
troops, which he offered to stake his life he could accomplish 
through the influence he possessed over him. In this Catinat 
perceives an insidious scheme for being again employed, and 
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perhaps effecting' an escape. He leaves it, however, to the minis- 
ter, saying — “ As I know beforehand that I am conversing with 
a rascal, and that it is almost of necessity, if his propositions are 
adopted, that he should himself be again employed m this affair, 
I cannot undertake to answer for him in anything; nevertheless, 
I have thought it right to communicate all this to you. When 
the king once has possession of the papers, my having an inter- 
view with this governor is a step that would not jeopardise any- 
thing, nor do I see any inconvenience in it, except the chance 
of the Sieur Matthioli’s escaping, on account of the degree of 
liberty which must in that case be permitted to him, however 
vigilant I might be in watching him. 

This examination, and another forwarded by Catinat to Lou- 
vois on the 21st of May, are very minute, embodying a rigid in- 
quisition into all that Matthioli had done, said, or written since 
his return from France down to the time of his arrest. Matthioli 
of course labours to explain all his apparent tergiversation and 
duplicity, by alleging that it was absolutely necessary, for the 
success of the affair, that he should hold communication wteh 
parties in the Spanish interest, for the purpose of deceiving them 
and lulling their vigilance. Catinat, in fact, at the close of his 
letter of the 21st May, thus very pithily sums up the result : — 
“ His answers elude, but do not deny all that has been said of 
him. In dl’der to account for the communications he has held, 
he makes use of the continual pretext that he was obliged to 
hold them in order to deceive, and to obtain the success of the 
affair by taking the other side by s?irprise, making use, as the 
means of this surprise, of his intelligences with the governor [of 
Casale]. 

The last letter from Catinat to Louvois on the subject of 
Matthioli is dated on the 3d of June 1670. In this he says — 11 The 
original papers have been delivered to Giuliani, who has taken 
them to Venice to M. de Pinchesne. They consist />f the treaty 
which the aforesaid Lestang had made with the court, which is 
signed by him and M. de Pomponne ; an instruction which was 
given to the aforesaid Lestang when he left the court ; the 
powers given to M. de Pomponne to treat with him, which is 
signed by you ; and a letter from his majesty to the Duke of 
Mantua. All these papers were in a box, wnich had been placed 
in the convent of the Capuchins. The ratification of the Duke 
of Mantua is not to be found, although the Sieur de Lestang said 
it ^as amongst them. Upon this I have interrogated him, hav- 
ing firs^ obtained all the advantage over him I could by abusing 
him, amd parading soldiers in his room, as if intending to admi- 
nister;^ question tt him, which made him so much afraid, that 
hefpfenised earnestly to tell the real truth. Being asked 
wither *the Duke of Mantua had ratified the treaty, he an- 
swered that he had never subscribed to all the articles, but that 
he had got from him four blank papers signed, one of whicji was 
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a blank paper of two sheets, at the top of which he had written 
— Ratification of the Treaty made with his Most Christian 
Majesty. [The others were orders to the governors of the town, 
citadel, and castle of Casale. to admit the troops of the king of 
France.] He added that he nad never had any other ratification 
except that one, and that whatever tortures might be inflicted on 
him, he could never tell anything more.” 

This was the opinion of Catinat himself, for he left Pignerol 
on* the 6th of June, and no further attempts appear to have 
been made to extort additional information from Matthioli. He 
was henceforth left to the tender mercies of Saint-Max's. The 
nature and coui’se of his imprisonment will be best undei'stood 
by extracts from the letters that passed between Louvois and 
Saint-Mars., 

On the 20th of May 1679, Louvois writes — “ Your letter uf the 
10th of this month has been delivered to me. I have nothing to 
add to what I have already commanded you respecting the 
severity with which the individual named Lestang must be 
taeated.” 

On the22d of May — “You must keep the individual named 
Lestang in the severe confinement I enjoined in my pi*eceding 
lettei's, without allowing him to see a physician, unless you 
know he is in absolute want of one.” 

July 25 — “ You may give paper and ink to the Sieur de Lestang, 
with the understanding that he is to nut into writing whatever 
he wishes to say; which you will send to me, and I will let you 
know whether it deserves ajiy consideration.” 

August 21 — “With regard to the Sieur de Lestang, you may 
give him paper whenever no wishes to write, and afterwards send 
it to me” 

Saint-Mars wi'ites to Louvois on the 6th of January 1680 — “ I 
am obliged, sir, to inform you that the Sieur de Lestang is 
become like the monk I have the care of; that is to say, subject 
• to fits*of raving madness.” 

. On the 24th of February he again writes — “The Sieur de 
Lestang, who has been nearly a year in my custody, complains 
that he is not treated as a man of his quality and the minister 
of a great prince ought to be. Notwithstanding ibis, I continue 
to follow your commands, sir, most exactly upon this subject, as 
well as upon all others. I think he is deranged, by the way he 
talks to me ; telling me that he converses evei*y day with God 
and his angels ; that they have told him of the death o£ the 
Duke of Mantua and of the Duke of Lorraine ; and, as%n addi- 
tional proof of his madness, he asserts that he has the honour of 
being the near relation of the king, to whom he wishes to write, 
to complain of the way in which I treat him. I have not 
thought it right to give him paper or ink for such a purpose, 
perceiving him not to be in his right mind.” 

. Under date of the 10th of July 1680, Louvois addresses Saint- 
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Mars — 11 1 have received, together with your letter of the 4th of 
this month, that which was annexed to it, of which I shall make 
the proper use. It will be sufficient to let the prisoners in the 
lower part of the tower confess once a-year. With regard to the 
Sieur de Lestang, I wonder at your patience, and that you should 
wait for an order to treat such a scoundrel as he deserves, when 
he is wanting in respect to you.” 

It appears that Matthioli had become very violent during this 
period of his captivity, using terrible menaces, and writing 
abusive sentences on the wall of his room with charcoal, inso- 
much that Blainvilliers, Saint-Mars* trustv and fitting lieutenant, 
was obliged to threaten him with personal chastisement. He was 
anxious likewise for religious consolation, and begged that a 
priest might be allowed to visit and confess him. Saint-Mars 
had at the time a Jacobin monk under his charge, lodged in the 
lower part of the tower , who, whatever his name or crime — which 
must now remain for ever unknown, though he was most pro- 
bably some victim of the Jesuits — was kept in the same rigorous 
confinement as Matthioli himself. This monk is referred to in 
the last letter quoted from Louvois, directing he should be per- 
mitted to confess but once a-year. The poor wretch had gone 
mad, too, and Saint-Mars deeming him and Matthioli appropriate 
companions, especially as, if they were together, one confessor 
would serve for both, proposed that they should be confined in 
the same room. The following cdrrespondence has reference to 
these circumstances. 

On the 16th of August 1680, Louvois writes to Saint-Mars — 
c< I have been made acquainted, by your letter of the 7th of 
this month, with the proposal you make of placing the Sieur de 
Lestang with the Jacobin monk, in order to avoid the necessity 
of having two priests. The king approves of your project, and 
you. have only to execute it when you please.” 

The prisoners were accordingly placed together, and the fol- 
lowing is the horrible picture of the event, contained in # a letter ' 
from Saint-Mars, under date of the 7th September 1680 :~ u Since 
you, sir, permitted me to put Matthioli with the Jacobin in the 
lower part of the tower, the aforesaid Matthioli remained for four 
or five days in the belief that the Jacobin was a man whom I had 
placed with him to watch nis, actions. Matthioli, who is almost 
as mad as the Jacobin, walked about with long strides, holding 
his cloak above his nose, cryin°r out that he was not a dupe, but 
kneypr more than he would say. The J acobin, who sat continually 
on his tftickle-bed, with his elbows resting on his knees, looked 
at him gravely without listening to him. The Signor Matthioli 
continued still in the p.rsuasion that it was a spy that had been 
placed with him, until he was one day disabused by the Jacobin’s 
getting down from his bed, stark naked, and setting himself to 
preach in a wild incoherent style. I and my lieutenants viewed 
all their pranks through a hole over the door.” 
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On the 9th of October Saint-Mars writes — “ I have nothing* 
more to acquaint you with than the circumstance of the Sieur 
Matthioli’s having given a ring to Blainvilliers, who immediately 
delivered it to me. I will keep it until it is your pleasure to give 
me orders what to do with it.” 

October 20, 1680. — “ In order to give you a more full expla- 
nation than I have hitherto done of the story of the diamond 
ring given to Blainvilliers by the Sieur Matthioli, I will begin 
by taking the liberty to tell you that I believe he made him this 
present as much from fear as from any other cause; this prisoner 
having previously used very violent language to him, and written, 
scurrilous phrases on the wall of his room with charcoal, which 
had obliged that officer to threaten him with severe punishment, 
if he were not more decorous and moderate in his language for 
the future. When he was put in the tower with the Jacobin, I 
instructed Blainvilliers to exhibit to him a cudgel, and warn him 
it was with that the unruly were rendered manageable, and that, 
if he did not speedily become tractable, he could easily be com- 
piled to be so. This message was conveyed to him ; and some 
days afterwards, as Blainvilliers was waiting on him at dinner, 
he said to him, ‘ Sir, here is a little ring which I wish to give 
you, and I beg you to accept of it.’ Blainvilliers replied that 
‘he only took it to deliver to me, as he could not receive anything 
himself from the prisoners/ I think it is well worth fifty or sixty 
pistoles.” • 

To this Louvois replies on the 2d of November — u You must 
keep the ring which the Sigur Matthioli has given to the Sieur 
de Blainvilliers, in order thjjt it may be restored to him in case 
it should ever happen tlfat the king orders him to be set at 
liberty.” 

We find nothing more said as to the state of mind in which 
Matthioli continued ; but from no further allusion to the subject 
by Saint-Mars, it may be inferred that he had, at all events, 
•become resigned and submissive. In 1681 the services of Saint- 
Mars, as the judicious keeper of state prisoners, attracted the 
grateful notice of his majesty, and he was offered the additional 
post of commander of the citadel of Pignerol. This he thought 
fit to decline, for reasons best known to himself ; but the king 
being still anxious to reward him, appointed him governor of 
Exiles — a strong fortress near Susa, on the frontier of Piedmont. 
The following letter from Louvois notifies the event : — 

“ Verstiilles, May 12, 1681.— I read to the king your lettej* of 
the 3d of this month, by which his majesty having learfled thfr 
extreme repugnance you have to accept the command of the 
citadel of Pignerol, he has thought proper to grant you thqt of 
Exiles, vacant by the death of the Duke de Lesdiguieres, whither' 
he wishes you to remove such of the prisoners under your charge 
as he shall think it important not to intrust to any other care 
but yours. [He then states the salary will be increased to 600 
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livres a-month, being* equal to that of the governors of the great 
places in Flanders.J I have requested the Sieur du Ch annoy to 
go with you to visit the buildings at Exiles, and to make there a 
fist of the repairs absolutely necessary for the lodging of the two 
prisoners in the lower part of the tower, who are, I think, the 
only ones his majesty will have transferred to Exiles. Send me 
a list of all the prisoners under your care, and write opposite to 
each name all that you know of the reasons why they were 
arrested. With regard to the two in the lower part of the tower, 
you need only designate them by that title, without adding any- 
thing else. The king expects that, during the little time you will 
be absent from the citadel of Pignerol, when you accompany the 
Sieur du Channoy to Exiles, you will provide for the guarding 
of your prisoners in such a manner that no accident may befall 
them, and that they may have no intercourse with any one more 
than they have hitherto had during the time they" have been 
under your charge.” 

Again, on the 5th of June, lie writes — “I send you the necessary 
grants as governor of Exiles, which the king has seen goodjto 
order to he sent you. The intention of his majesty is, that so 
soon as the room at Exiles which you shall judge the most proper 
for the secure keeping of the two prisoners in the lower part of 
the tower shall be in a state to receive them, you will send them 
out of the citadel of Pignerol in a litter, and conduct them there 
under the escort of your troop, fof the march of which the order 
is hereunto annexed ; and immediately after the departure of the 
aforesaid prisoners, it is his majesty's desire that you should 
repair to Exiles to take possession o£ the government, and make 
it your residence for the future. . . * You will see by the an- 
nexed orders of the king, that your company is to be reduced 
to forty-five men, to commence from the 15th of this month; 
and by the statement which accompanies them, you will leam 
the footing upon which it is to be paid, as well as what the king 
lias allotted for the subsistence of* the two before-named prisoners, 1 
whom his majesty expects you will continue to guard with the 
same exactitude you have used hitherto. Therefore it only 
remains for me to beg you to give md intelligence respecting* 
them from time to time. With regard to the effects belonging to 
the Sieur Matthioli in you possession, you will cause them to be 
removed to Exiles, in order that they may be restored to him, if 
ever his majesty should order him to be set at liberty.” 

TJ^ese letters contain the most precise directions that the two 
pri^nptfa in the lower part of the tower — namely, Matthioli and' 
thq — should a}one be removed to Exiles, and that they 
kept in the -ame rigorous seclusion as at Pignerol. 
TbSey were so removed on the 12th of July 1081, on which occa-< 
sion Saint-Mars gives Louvois a satisfactory account of the pre?^ 
cautions he had taken lor their security until he himself joined 
them,, which, owing to another secret affair with Catinat relative - 
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to Casale, did not. take place till two or three months subse- 
quently. In his letter, he says — “ In order that the prisoners may 
not be seen [at Exiles^, they will not leave their cnamber when 
they hear mass ; and for the purpose of insuring their more secure 
custody, one of my lieutenants will sleep above them, and theie 
will be two sentinels night and day, wno will watch the whole 
circuit of the tower, without its being possible for them and the 
prisoners to see and speak to each other, or even to hear any 
attempted communication. They will be soldiers belonging to 
my company, who will always act as sentinels over the prisoners. 
About the confessor only I have some doubts ; but, if you do not 
disapprove, I will give them the incumbent of Exiles instead, 
who is a good man, and very old, whom I will forbid, in the name 
of his majesty, to inquire who these prisoners are, their names, 
or what they have been, or to speak of them in any way, or to 
receive from them either oral or written communications.” 

The first letter from Saint-Mars after he settled at Exiles 
bears date the 4th of December 1681, and contains the following 
passage : — “ As one of my two prisoners is always ill, ' they give 
me as much trouble as I have ever had with any of those I have 
previously guarded.” 

About the identity of these two prisoners there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, after the citation of the above letters. Yet not- 
withstanding all the assurances? and approved vigilance of Saint- 
Mars, Louvois still continued to express apprehensions lest they 
might find means of communicating with persons outside. This 
drew from Saint-Mars something like an indignant vindication, 
and a' minute picture of^tfre den in which he kept his rueful 
captives immured, which is worth •transcribing, were it merely 
for its curiosity. Under date of Exiles, 11th March 1682, he 
says, “ I have received the letter you were pleased to do me the 
honour to write to me on the 27th of last month, in which you 
impress upon me that it is of great importance my two prisoners 
'should* have no communication with anyone. Since the first 
time, sir, that you gave me this order, I have guarded these two 
prisoners who are under my care as severely and exactly as 
it could be possible. They can hear the people talk as they 
pass along the road which winds round the bottom of the 
tower, but could not, were they even to try, make themselves 
heard in return. They can also see persons on the hill which 
rises before their windows, but cannot themselves be seen, on 
account of the bars which block the openings of thei% roam. 
There are two sentinels of my company continually on duty at a 
short distance on each side of the tower, who keep watch night 
and day, and who can see the windows of the prisoners obliquely. 
They are ordered to take care that no one speaks to them, and 
that they do not cry out from their windows; and are also 
instructed to make tne people move on if they attempt to loiter 
on the pathway, or on the side of the hill My own room being 
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contiguous to the tower, and having no other aspect but towards 
this pathway, I hear and see everything, including the two 
sentinels, who are, on this account, always kept on the alert. 
The interior of the tower itself I have divided in such a manner, 
that the priest who says mass to them cannot see their persona, 
an account of a curtain I have hung up, which covers their 
double doors. The servants who bring their food, put whatever is 
necessary for the prisoners upon a table on the outside, and my 
lieutenant takes it, and carries it into them. No one speaks to 
them but myself, my officer, M. Vignrron the confessor, and the 
physician from Pragelas, which is six leagues from here, and 
who only sees them in my presence. With regard to their linen 
and other necessaries, I take the same precautions which I did 
with my former prisoners.” 

This statement in all probability satisfied Louvois, and calmed 
his uneasiness ; for it does not appear, from any published docur 
ment, that he again addressed Saint-Mars respecting the pri- 
soners whilst he remained at Exiles; nor, indeed; is anything 
more heard of them for upwards of three years, during which 
period they lingered in sickness, as is evident from a short note 
written by Saint-Mars on the 23d of December 1685, in which 
he says, “ My prisoners are still ill, and in a course of medicine ; 
they are, however, perfectly tranquil.” , 

Shortly after this the Jacobin monk succumbed to the seve- 
rities of his imprisonment, and died. Saint-Mars himself was 
attacked by illness, and became persuaded that the situation of 
Exiles was unhealthy ; whereupon lie applied, by a petition to the 
king, for a change of governorship, which prayer being gra- 
ciously granted, he was nominated, in 1687, to the command of 
the Isles of Sainte- Marguerite and Honorat, which lie tiear 
Antibes on the Provencal coast. To this fresh locality he was 
directed to remove his surviving prisoner Matthioli. 

After receiving this appointment, Saint-Mars proceeded to 
visit the seat of his new government for the purpose of inspecting 
it, and preparing for the reception of his prisoner. Previous .to 
setting out, however, he was careful to quiet any fears on the 
part of Louvois, writing from Exiles under date of January 20, 
1687. “ I will give such orders for the guarding of my prisoner 
that I can answer to you, sir, for his entire security, as well as 
for his not now or henceforth holding intercourse with my lieu- 
tenant, whom I have forbidden to speak to him^ an injunction 
impliedly obeyed. If I take him with me to the Isles, I think 
the most secure conveyance will be a [sedan] chair, covered with 
ail-cloth, which would admit a sufficiency of air without the 
possibility of any one seeing or speaking to him during the 
Jburney, not even the soldiers whom I shall select to be near the 
dhair. This conveyance will be less embarrassing than a litter, 
which is liable to break.” 

From the Isle of Sainte-Marguerite he writes on the 23d of 
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March 1687 — a I hope to be at Exiles in eight days. As soon 
as I shall have had the honour of receiving your commands, sir, 
I shall set forth again with my prisoner, whom I undertake to 
conduct here in all security, without any one seeing or speaking 
w him. He shall not attend divine service after he leaves Exiles 
till he is lodged in the prison preparing for him here, to which 
a chapel is attached.” 

On the 18th of April, accordingly, Saint-Mars and Matthioli 
started from Exiles for Sainte-Marguerite. In addition to the pre- 
caution of the chair covered with oil-cloth, it is conjectured that 
the prisoner was likewise made to wear a mask for the first time 
— not an iron mask, according to popular tradition, but one of 
black velvet, interlaced with whalebone, and fastened behind the 
head with a padlock, leaving the patient at liberty to eat, drink, 
and respire. This latter faculty, however, as is natural to sup- 
pose, was somewhat impeded, to the grievous suffering of the 
unfortunate prisoner. Saint-Mars himself coolly adverts to the 
fact in a letter written to Louvois after his arrival at Sainte-Mar- 
gnerite, dated 3d May 1687. He sa} r s — “ I arrived here on the 
80th of last month, having been twelve days on the journey in 
consequence of the illness of my prisoner, occasioned, as he com- 
plained, by not having as muck air as he wished. I can assure 
you, sir, that no one has seen him, and that the manner in which 
I have conducted and guarded him during all the journey makes 
everybody try to conjecture w*ho he is.” In the same letter he 
remarks — u My prisoner’s bed was so old and worn-out, as well 
as everything he had madeiise of, both table-linen and furniture, 
that it was not worth wliile*to bring them here : they only sold 
for thirteen crowns [about £ 1 , 12s # J. I have given to the eight 
porters, who brought the chair from Turin and my prisoner to 
this place (including the hire of the aforesaid chair), 203 livres, 
which I have paid out of my own pocket.” 

' This statement about the bed and furniture puts an end to the 
fable of the fine linen and lace allowed so profusely to this pri- 
soner. The extraordinary respect said to be paid to him has long 
since been shown to be equally supposititious. The only true 
part of the tradition consists in the unremitting precautions 
taken to conceal his person, and prevent him from communicating 
with any one save his jailors. In his new prison the same rigo- 
rous system was pursued. The cell in which he was incarcerated 
had only one window, guarded by bars of iron, and looking upon 
the sea. Sentinels kept watch continually, and had o^clero to 
fire on boats which approached within a certain distance. The 
Pere Papon, who has written a history of, and also a literary tour 
in, Provence, visited the island of Sainte-Marguerite in 1778, and 
was in the very room which had been occupied by the masked 
prisoner. He met there an old officer, aged seventy-nine, who 
related some particulars to him which he had gleaned from his 
father, who had held a confidential situation in the fortress 
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under Saint-Mars. Amongst other^ things, he mentioned an 
anecdote, variously reported by Voltaire and others, to the effect 
that an apothecary’s boy had picked up, floating on the water, a 
line, shirt, written all over, which he carried to the governm*. 
who, with a troubled air, questioned him whether he nad read 
the writing, and although he protested vehemently he had not, 
“ yet two days subsequently he was found dead in his bed/’’ la 
other versions of this story a fisherman is made to^find a silver 
plate, which the Iron Mask had thrown out of his window on the 
beach, and on which he had scratched his name and history. 
This the fisherman carried to the governor who asked him if he 
had read what was written on the plate, to which question he 
replied by declaring he could not read at all ; but he was never- 
theless imprisoned until the governor had completely satisfied 
himself that his tale was true, and that no one else had seen the 
plate. It now appears that this imposing anecdote is a pur^ 
fiction, or at least has no reference whatever to the masked 
prisoner, being founded on the conduct of two other prisoners who 
were incarcerated in Sainte- Marguerite at the same time. Those 
were Protestant ministers, and Saint-Mars thus speaks of them 
in a letter dated from the Isle of Sainte-Marguerite the 4th of 
June 1092 : — “ The first of the ministers who have been sent here 
sings psalms night and day with a loud voice, expressly to make 
it be known who he is. I desired him in vain several times to 
discontinue this practice, on pain of severe punishment, which I 
have at last been obliged to inflict upon him, as well as on his 
comrade, who is called Selves, and .who writes things upon his 
pewter vessels, and upon his linen, «.in order to make it known 
that he is imprisoned unjustly, on account of the purity of his 
faith.” 

Thus gradually is the tale of the Iron Mask stripped of those 
romantic incidents with which it was long invested, and which 
were necessary, in some measure, to give it that interest in th'e 
public mind sought to be excited and sustained by all who treated 
it, or assigned to it a hero. 

The Pere Papon relates, moreover, upon the authority of the 
venerable informant he found at Sainte-Marguerite, that the ser- 
vant who attended the prisoner, and partook his captivity (whom 
we recollect had been sent by D’Estrades to Pignerol shortly 
after Mutthioli’s seizure), died there, and was carried to his 
grave in the dead of night by the officer’s father, who bore the 
body ip a sack on his shoulders. An endeavour was made to 
supply his pliice by a woman of the neighbourhood ; but none, 
cpuld be found willing to undertake the pharge on condition of 
bein& imprisoned for life, and debarred from all future intercourse: 
with the world. Papon fails to state how, in default of a female * 
attendant, the prisoner was subsequently waited upon, nor is«- 
there any other clue by which the point can be now ascertained ; 
and he also fails, strange to say, to dogmatise on the subject of 
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ifrho the prisoner was, but very candidly avows that, “unless 
some hidden records of the time of the regency of Anne of 
Austria and the ministry of Cardinal Mazarin should be dis- 
covered, or memoirs written by persons initiated in the secret, 
the name of this prisoner, unknown to his contemporaries, will 
remain equally so to posterity.” To the justness of his general 
conclusion none can demur; but he has fallen into the error 
common at the time he wrote, and first propagated by Voltaire, 
that the imprisonment dated from a much earlier period than it 
actually did. 

Saint-Mars remained governor of the Isles of Sainte-Marguerite 
and Honorat nearly eleven years, during all which time there is 
no correspondence published between him and the minister rela- 
tive to his important prisoner, except the letter already quoted. 
In 1698 he was appointed to be governor of the Bastile, and he 
proceeded to assume the command of that fortress, accompanied 
t>y one prisoner, in the autumn of the same year. He passed by 
his estate of Palteau, where the appearance of the masked pri- 
soner has been already portrayed. On the 18th of September he 
arrived at the Bastile, “ bringing with him,” as Dujonca says, 
“ an old prisoner whom he had had at Pignerol, and who is 
always kept masked.” This prisoner remained so masked to the 
end of his life, wearing, according to the authority of Linquet — 
who derived the information fr,pm persons in the Bastile, “ who 
had it from their fathers, old servants in the fortress, who had 
themselves seen the Man with the Iron Mask” — a mask of velvet, 
and not of iron — going occasionally to attend mass, on which 
occasions he was expressly .forbidden to speak or show his face, 
the guards who accompanied him being ordered to lire on him 
in case he disobeyed the injunction, and being served by the 
governor himself, who also removed his linen. This seems all 
that is authentically known of his residence in the Bastile, where 
he lingered live more tedious years, and died on the 19th of 
November 1703, being buried the day after in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s. After his death, all possible pains were taken to 
eradicate every vestige of his existence, and to cover his memory 
with an impenetrable mystery. 

In the wnole history of this imprisonment, there is a complete 
chain of evidence identifying Matthioli as its object. There is 
no improbability or inconsistency to gloss over or explain away, 
no rash surmises or strained inferences to postulate, no startling 
paradox to uphold, no intricacy to unravel, no unsupported 
assumptions to hazard. All is plain and clear, resting on veri- 
fied facts. First, we have the seizure of Matthioli, accredited 
not only by Cutinat’s letters already quoted, but by other autho- 
rities of an incontestable character, and his imprisonment at 
Pignerol under the charge of Saint-Mars. Here he is put into 
a room with a J acobin monk, in the lower part of the totver ; 
and, upon Saint-Mars’ removal to Exiles, these two prisoners are 
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alone transported to his new place of command, Matthioli being* 
even mentioned by name in the letters both of Louvois and 
Saint-Mars. At Exiles the Jacobin dies, and thenceforth Saint- 
Mars speaks only of u my prisoner,” in the singular number* 
This one prisoner he carries with him, in 1087, to the Isles of 
Sainte-Marguerite and Honorat; and again, in 1608, to the Bas- 
tile, where he was entered as an old prisoner whom Saint-Mars 
had had at Pignerol. The conclusion, then, from the testimony 
already adduced, is irresistible, that {he Man with the Iron Mask 
was none other than Count Matthioli, minister of the Duke of 
Mantua, and that the mystery which has excited so much curious 
speculation is at an end. 

In addition to the direct evidence leading to this conviction, 
there are sundry accessory circumstances which tend still more 
to strengthen it. In the first place, Voltaire, who unquestionably 
had access to better sources of information than any writer of his 
time, declares positively that the prisoner stated to the apothe- 
cary of the Bastile, a short while before his death, that he 
thought he was about sixty years old. Now this tallies pretty 
exactly with the real age of Matthioli, who was born on tne 1st 
of December 1040, and would therefore be sixty-tliree at the 
time of his death. If it be considered that long solitary confine- 
ment has the effect of confusing the mind, and dulling it to the 
lapse of time, the conjecture of .Matthioli seems as accurate as 
might well be expected. In the next place, Voltaire remarks 
upon the singularity of an Italian name being given to the 
prisoner, which evidently caused him considerable perplexity. 
u Why,” he exclaims, “ was he always called Marchiali ?” This 
of course was inexplicable to one who was steadfast in the belief 
that a French prince was the individual in question. 

The Duke of Orleans, who became regent of France after the 
death of Louis XIV., was naturally acquainted with the secret of 
the Iron Mask; but though often besought by his dissolute com- 
panions to divulge it, he always steadfastly refused to hearken 
to their importunities. He even resisted the solicitations of 
Louis XV., who evinced the utmost eagerness to be initiated in 
the mystery, until that monarch arrived at his majority, when 
it was confided to him. Afterwards, Louis XV. himself became 
the object of repeated questionings on the part of his courtiers, 
but he always evaded the subject, and generally replied, “ Let 
them fight away ; nobody has as yet told the truth about the 
Ivdtx Mask.” But the Duke de Choiseul, his favourite minister, 
afterwards besought him with great earnestness to relieve his 
mind i>y acquainting him who the celebrated prisoner really was, 
upon which the king refused to say more than that all conjec- 
tures that had been hitherto broached were erroneous. The im- 
patience of the Duke de Choiseul to solve the enigma was by no 
means satisfied with this reply, and he urged Madame de Pom- 
padour to extort from Louis XV. a more distinct revelation upon 
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the subject. But, with all her wiles, she failed to wring from the 
cautious and reluctant monarch a more significant intimation 
than that he believed the prisoner was the minister of an Italian 
prince* This is unquestionably a strong corroborative fact of 
the truth of the hypothesis herein sought to be established, that 
Count Matthioli was the Man with the Iron Mask. 

The first idea of the truth seems to have dawned upon a 
certain Baron d’Heiss, captain in the regiment of Alsace, who 
addressed a letter, dated Phalsbourg, 28th June, 1770, to the 
Journal Encyclopcdiauc , accompanied by a document translated 
from the Italian, ana inserted in a work called “ An Abridgment 
of the History of Europe” (Ilistoirc Abregec dc V Europe), edited 
by Jacques Bernard, at Leyden, in 1085 to 1087. Upon the 
strength of this document, which gives an account, not altogether 
correct, of the negotiation between Louis XIV. and the Duke of 
Mantua, and the subsequent seizure by the former of the latter's 
minister, the Baron d’Heiss, with singular acumen, remarks — 
“ If appears that the secretary of the Duke of Mantua, who is 
here mentioned, might very well be the Man in the Iron Mask, 
transferred from Pignerol to the Isle of Sainte-Marguerite, and 
thence to the Bastile in 1090, when Saint-Mars was made go- 
vernor of it. I am the more inclined to believe this, because 
M. de Voltaire, and all who have made researches on this sub- 
ject, have concurred in remarking there did not at that time 
disappear any prince or persoh of consequence in any part of 
Europe.” 

The supposition was afterwards supported by Dutens in his 
“Intercepted Correspondence” (1789), who, having resided at 
Turin in the suite of Lord*Mountstpart, the British ambassador, 
had made it his study to acquire all the information to be gleaned 
upon the mysterious affair. He sums up his opinion in these 
emphatic words : — “ There is no point of history better established 
than the fact, that the prisoner with the Iron Mask was a minister 
•of the Duke of Mantua, carried off at Turin.” 

.Nevertheless, the Baron d’Heiss and Louis Dutens jumped to 
their conclusions in the dark, however happily they alighted on 
the truth. They were ignorant of the documents which have 
been since discovered and published by M. JIoux-Fazillac in his 
“ Historical and Critical Inquiry Touching the Man in the Iron 
Mask,” in the year 1800, and by M. Delort in his “ History of 
the Man with the Iron Mask,” in 1825, which have thrown such 
a flood of light upon the subject, and have been so largely quoted 
in the course of this analysis. It is needless to add thft these 
two , latter authors, in their respective essays, maintain the 

* Louis Dutens, in his u Correspondance Intercepted,” 1789, and Mr 
Crawford, in an article in his “Melanges d’Histoire et do Li tt era hire,” 
both vouch for the truth of this anecdote. The latter cites the affirma- 
tive testimony of two respectablo Frencli ecclesiastics who had lived on 
terms of intimacy with the Duke de ChoiseuL 
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validity of the theory which fixes Matthioli as the hero of the 
melancholy tale. Their views have been presented in an English 
dress by the late Lord Dover in a short and able tract, and it is 
supposed that the weight of authority is so utterly preponderat- 
ing, that the question may be pronounced finally determined, 
and thus one of the mysteries of history laid bare to public 
gaze. 

The story of the Man with the Iron Mask has now been told, 
not according to the fancies of writers of fiction, but as verified 
by documents of whose trustworthiness there can be no reason- 
able doubt. In telling such a tale, we cannot but feel thankful 
that atrocities such as are disclosed can no longer take place in 
France or any other civilised nation. That they should ever 
have existed, is one of the marvels of history. We may 
conclude our narrative with the following observations of a 
writer on the subject, in the thirty-fourth volume of the Quar- 
terly Review : — “ It has been thought incredible, and may still 
seem strange, that a person of no greater importance than 
the Duke of Mantua’s agent should have been the object «pf 
those anxious precautions which distinguished the captivity of 
this unfortunate. Allowance must, however, be, made for the 
false lights which have been thrown upon his fate by exaggera- 
tion and by pure fiction. That Louis XIV., and such a minister 
as Louvois, should doom Matthioli to perpetual imprisonment, 
and decree that no man should from thenceforth hear his story, 
or even look upon his face, was, under the circumstances, not 
surprising. His crime was peculiar : he had not only broken 
faith with the government of the grgat monarch, but exposed his 
baffled intrigue to the petty t courts of Italy. Pride and resent- 
ment called aloud for his destruction, and policy concurred in the 
demand, if Louis still cherished his views or Transalpine encroach- 
ment. The sentence pronounced under these impulses was not 
likely to be revoked or essentially mitigated. He who could 
have told Europe how Louis had avengea his wounded dignity 
by an act of lawless and unworthy outrage, was never more to 
be trusted in free converse with mankind. He was to be as one 
dead, although the king’s hand was kept free from his blood. 
To invent means of ejecting: this design was the business of 
inferior agents, whose wh le ambition centered in the perfect 
fulfilment of commands. The expedients used by them (if we 
confine our attention to those authentically recorded) were not 
perhaps more complicated or elaborate than the service re- 
quired ; c and even. if they were so, the history of state prisons, 
of the Bastile especially, wjll supply many other instances of 
fantastig and curious precaution, harassing alike to captive and 
to keeper, adopted from the mere excess and refinement of jea- 
lousy ; as if in the ‘practice of oppression, as of better arts, men 
learned to seek an excellence beyond the immediate need, and 
approach an ideal standard of perfect cruelty.” 
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S HE most distinctly -marked epoch in the history of 
our island is the conquest of England by the Normans 
in the end of the eleventh century. This period of 
British history has recently received much attention 
om historians ; and perhaps the following brief narrative, 
which we adopt t/i(? spirit, and avail ourselves of the, 
i nves ^n a ^ 0ns > these historians, may be of popular service. • 
At the dawn of history ouj; island was inhabited by 
different Celtic or Gaelic races. Ab^ut the commencement of the 


Christian era the Romans invaded it, $nd having conquered the 
greater part of it, kept possession of it 'for four hundred years, 
•governing and civilising the inhabitants. In the year 410, how- 
«*wr, the Roman armies were called out of Britain, their services 
being inquired to assist in repelling th$ invasion of the German 
or barbarian rades, which were pouring in upon the central parts 
of the Roman empire. Thus abandoned by the 'Romans, the 
island was for some time in a state of confusion, owing to the 
inroads which the Scots and Piets the north, who had not 
been softened by intercourse with tfc^Romans, were constantly 
making upon the Cambrians and Logmans of the south* who, 
though belonging to the same oripM stock with themselves, 
had, in consequence of Roman influence, lost much of their native, 
wildness of character. Not able to defend themselves against 
the Scots and Piets, the Cambrians and Logrians invited the 
assistance of Heixgst and Horsh, two German corsairs, who, 
roving the seas in quest of booty, chanced to land on the coast of 
Kent. Jlengst and Horsa quickly brought into England an 
No. 132. * 1 
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army of their own countrymen from that part of the continent 
which we now call Denmark ; and these being followed by others 
of the same race from the Netherlands and Gaul, the island, in 
the course of sixty or seventy years, was overrun by a new popu- 
lation of Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, and the original Celtic in- 
habitants were pushed before them, and cooped up in a few 
corners, into which it was difficult to pursue them. The new 
inhabitants of England were gradually converted to Christianity 
by missionaries from Rome. Foi nearly three hundred years 
they remained broken up into six or seven separate little king- 
doms or provinces; but at length, about the end of the ninth 
century, they were incorporated into one monarchy, called the 
kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons. This kingdom included all that 
w'e now call England, except a considerable portion in the north 
called Northumbria, which had been seized by the Danish and 
Norwegian pirates or sea-kings, who were then the terror of the 
north of Europe. The inhabitants of this part of England were 
called Anglo-Danes, to distinguish them from the Anglo-Saxons. 
About the year 934, however, Ethelstan, king of the AngVi- 
Saxons, the grandson of Alfred the Great, gained a great victory 
over the Anglo-Danish king, and incorporated the whole coun- 
try, from the Tweed to Land’s End, into one kingdom, called 
England , divided no longer into separate states, but into a 
number of shires or counties, as at present. Still, the animosity 
between the two populations — the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo- 
Danish — continued, and many attempt* were made by the Anglo- 
Danes to obtain the sovereignty of the island. They at last 
effected it under Sweyn of Sweno, ?« Danish sea-king, who came 
across the German Ocean v T ith a large fleet, and, after many 
battles, succeeded, in 1013, in driving the Anglo-Saxon king, 
Ethel red, out of the country, and assuming the crown himself. 
The expelled king, Ethelred, with his two sons, took refuge in 
the dominions of Richard Duke of Normandy, in France, whose 
sister he had married — a step which, as will afterwards appear, 
was followed by very unforeseen consequences. 

The Danish king, Sweyn, dying in 1014, and his son Knut, or 
Canute, not being able immediately to seize the vacant throne, 
Ethelred again obtained temporary possession of a part of Eng- 
land. In 1016, however, he too died, and his Anglo-Saxon sub- 
jects chose as his successor his natural son, Edmund Ironsidp, 
passing over his two legitimate children, Alfred and Edward, 
wlfo nyre then.at their uncle’s court in Normandy. For a while 
the struggle lasted between the two rivals for the throne — Ed- 
mund the Anglo-Saixon, ahd Canute the Dane — and many battles 
were fought with various success. In one of these battles, the 
Danes having been defeated, and forced to fly, one of their prin- 
cipal captains, named Ulf, lost his way in the woods. After wan- 
dering all night, he met at daybreak a young peasant driving 
a herd of oxen, whom he saluted, and asked his name. “ I am 
2 
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Godwin, the son of Ulfnotli,” said the young peasant, “ and thou 
art a Dane.” Thus obliged to confess who ne was, Dll’ begged 
the young Saxon to show him his way to the Severn, where the 
Danish ships were at anchor. “ It is foolish in a Dane,” re- 
plied the peasant, “ to expect such a service ftpm a Saxon ; and, 
besides, the way is long, and the country peopp.are all in arms." 
The Danish chief drew off a gold ring* from ^•fjfcriger, and gave 
it to the shepherd as an inducement to be his A . The young 
Saxon looked at it for an instant with gi^iPbnestness, and 
then returned it, saying, u I will take nothing* /&jpn thee, but I 
will try to conduct thee.” Leading him to ht£ father’s cottage, 
he concealed him there during the day, and when night came 
on, they prepared to depart together. As they were going, the 
old peasant said to Ulf, u This is my only son Godwin, who risks 
his life for thee. lie cannot return among his countrymen again ; 
take him, therefore, and present him to thy king, Canute, that 
he may enter into his service.” The Dane promised, and kept 
his word. The young Saxon peasant was well received in the 
Danish camp, and rising from step to step by the force of his 
talents, he afterwards became known over all England as the 
great Earl Godwin. 

After the death of Edmund Ironside, Canute became sole king 
of England, over which he ruled with firmness and ability till 
1035 — the stability of his government having been secured by 
the prudent precaution of m allying the Norman princess Emma 
or Alfghive, the widow of the deceased Ethel red, and the mother 
of the two Saxon princes wjiose claims to the throne he feared. 
These two princes, still residing in Normandy, were apparently 
shut, out from all hope of ever succeeding* to the throne of their 
ancestors ; for their mother having* born a son to her new hus- 
band Canute, this son, whose name was Ilardicanute, was left 
heir on his father’s death. Hardicanute, however, found a rival 
in Harold, another of Canute’s sons, and for some time the two 
brothel's contended for the crown. Alfred, one of the two sons 
of the Saxon Ethelred, thinking to take advantage of the con- 
fusion arising from this contest, landed in England with a num- 
ber of Norman followers, and gained some successes; but "was 
afterwards abandoned by his party, and treacherously murdered, 
at the instigation, some said, of Earl Godwin, the peasant’s 
son, now governor of a province. Of the two rival brothers, 
Harold was at first successful; but when he died, Hardicanute 
ascended the throne without opposition. His death tookjriace in 
1041 ; and now Earl Godwin, who was the most powerful and 
popular personage in the kingdom, resolved to free his country 
from the government of the Danes, and restore tranquillity and 
order by recalling Edward from Normandy, the remaining son 
of Ethelred. Godwin might apparently, with little difficulty, 
have become king himself; but his motives were those of a great 
mind, anxious not for personal aggrandisement, but for the 
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welfare of the nation. Accordingly, at a great council of the 
chief men of the kingdom, held at Gillingham, it was resolved, 
by his advice, to invite Edward to come over and assume his 
father’s crown ; on condition, however, of his bringing with him 
as few Normans as possible. 

In 1042, Edward returned to his native land, and was conse- 
crated king inj&g cathedral of Winchester. One of his first acts 
was to marry ifflRh or Ethelswith, the daughter of the peasant’s 
son to whom l$Slm£d his kingdom. The beaut}' and the sweet- 
ness of this princess, as well as her love of learning, are celebrated 
in the chronicles of the time. " I have seen her many times in 
my childhood,” says the monk Ingulphus, “ when I went to visit 
my father, who was employed in the king’s palace. If she met 
me returning from school, she would question me in my grammar, 
or my verses, or my logic, in which she w r as very skilful ; and 
when she had drawn me into the labyrinth of some subtle argu- 
ment, she never failed to give me three or four crowns through 
the hands of her woman, and send me to take refreshment in the 
pantry.” “ Godwin,” the people said in their songs, contrasting 
the austerity of the father with the sweetness of the daughter, 
u is the parent of Editha, as the thorn is of the rose.” 

For a time all was peace and prosperity. Supported by the 
wise counsels of his father-in-law Godwin, and the immense 
power which he and his live sons, Harold, Sweyn, Tostig, Gurth, 
and Leofwin, wielded over the affections of the people, Edward 
rectified what was w rung in the state, established good law's, and 
earned for himself a reputation which outlasted his life, and 
appeared long afterwards in the deep feeling with which people 
talked of the happy state of, .England during the reign of the 
pious Edward the Confes>or. .Edward, however, could not root 
out the affections which thirty years’ residence in Normandy had 
implanted in his heart; and forgetting the promise attached to 
his acceptance of the crown, he began to admit Norman strangers 
into the kingdom. The high offices of state were conferred on 
foreigners who had no interest of birth in the country. Fortresses 
w ere placed in the hands of Norman captains; Norman priests 
were promoted to vac, at bishopries; and the king’’s palace was 
filled with Norman favourites. The Anglo-Saxon language be- 
came unfashionable at Eu ward’s court, so that even old Saxon 
nobles tried to learn Norman; Saxon mantles were laid aside for 
Norman short coats ; and the very form of handwriting which the 
Normals practised was studiously imitated. In vain did the 
people murmur in vain did Godwin and his sons try to resist 
the tide of Norman influence ; the evil increased to such an ex- 
tent, that Normans, on arriving in England, felt as if they worn 
still in their ow r n country. Before detailing the consequences 
which resulted from this conduct of Edward, it is necessary to 
give our readers a brief account of the origin and history of this 
singular people tlie-Normans. 

4 
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TIIE NORMANS IN PRANCE. 

The Normans, though we are accustomed to regard them as 
Frenchmen, were, as their name Nor-mans or Northmen indicates, 
originally of the same Scandinavian stock as the Angles, Danes, 
and Saxons. In the end of the ninth century, there ruled over 
Norway a king called Harold Harfagher, or Harold with the 
Beautiful Hair, who set himself resolutely to destroy the system 
of piracy which the Scandinavian chiefs had practised for several 
centuries in all parts of the North Sea. Within his own domi- 
nions he attempted to enforce regulations for preventing the 
oppressive exactions of the nobles, especially for abolishing' the 
custom of strandhuf ) , as it was called, by which ajehief, when he 
was in want of provisions for his ships, used to land on the 
nearest coast, and seize what he wanted without payment. One of 
the most eminent of Harold’s subjects was Rognvald, who had a 
son called Rolf or Hollo, renowned for his valour, and so tall, that, 
rot being able to find a horse of the small Norway breed large 
enough for him to ride, he used always to go on foot. Returning 
from an excursion, Rollo ventured one day to land on the coast 
of a remote province, and exercise his right of sti’andhiig. Com- 
plaint was made to the king ; and a council having been assem- 
bled, Rollo was banished front Norway. The young Norwegian, 
collecting some vessels, commenced the cen genial life of a pirate 
or sea-king. Sailing round by the Hebrides, where he was joined 
by many of his countrymen whose circumstances were similar to 
his own, lie descended upqji»the coasts of France. Ascending the 
Seme, the bold adventurers took possession of the towns of Rouen, 
Fvreux, and Bayeux, and in a short time were masters of the 
whole surrounding district — the inhabitants of which, however, 
they treated with more consideration than is usual in conquest. 
Rollo was chosen king, a title afterwards superseded by the 
French one of duke; and for many years the little Scandinavian 
kingdom of Normandy continued independent of the rest of 
France. At length, in 012, Duke Rollo of Normandy and Charles 
the Simple of France had an interview, at which Rollo agreed to 
be the king’s vassal for his territory of Normandy ; in return for 
which Charles gave him the additional lief of Brittany, adjacent 
to Normandy, or rather gave him liberty to conquer it if lie 
could, for Brittany did not acknowledge the French sovereignty. 
At this interview an incident occurred which will show t^e spirit 
of the two parties and of the times. When Rollo was about to 
retire, he was told that he ought to kneel and kiss the king’s foot, 
in token of vassalage. “ Kiss a man’s foot!” replied the Nor- 
wegian with astonishment. Being’ told that it was a necessary 
and customary ceremony, Rollo at length beckoned to one of his 
soldiers, and bade him kiss the king’s foot in his stead. The 
soldier, laying hold of the king’s leg, raised the foot to his mouth, 
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and the king was thrown on his back, amid peals of laughter 
from the unmannerly Scandinavians. 

Rollo and his Normans soon embraced Christianity; and their 
children, amalgamating with the native population of the pro- 
vince which they had conquered, lost their own language, and 
gradually acquired the lingua, Romana, or French. In the course 
of a century this incorporation of the Normans with the natives 
was complete ; the recollection of their Scandinavian origin was 
only preserved by the nobles; and the people of Norway and 
Denmark no longer recognised them as related to themselves by 
ties of kindred. In 1013, when Ethelred, the Anglo-Saxon king 
of England, took refuge, as before related, in the court of his 
brother-in-law Richard, the fourth in descent from Duke Rollo, 
French was the universal language of Normandy, and the Nor- 
mans in all external respects were Frenchmen. Educated from 
their earliest years at this court, Alfred and Edward, the two 
sons of Ethelred, could not but contract a taste and liking for 
everything French ; and when, in 1042, Edward was recalled to 
assume the crown of England, lie was more a Norman than mi 
A nglo-Saxon. Thirty years’ residence in France must have made 
the language and the customs of his native country strange to 
him ; and it was but natural that when his old Norman ac- 
quaintances came to pay their respects to him in England, he 
should give them a hearty welcome. The Normans, already 
noted for their restless and grasping disposition, availed them- 
selves of Edward’s weakness, as we have seen, and came over in 
great numbers. 

THE NORMANS IN ENGLAND — THEIR EXPULSION AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

Among the Frenchmen who came into England to visit 
Edward, was his brother-in-law Eustace, the hot-headed Count 
of Boulogne. In a frolic the count, riding armed with his men 
into the town of Dover, proceeded to insult the inhabitants, and 
to quarter themselves in the best houses they could find. Ore 
householder was bold enough to offer resistance ; a Frenchman 
was killed in the fray ; and his companions seeing this, drew 
their swords, gallopped through the streets like madmen, striking 
at all they met, and trampling down women and children, till, 
being opposed by an armed body of citizens, nineteen of them 
were slain. The rest returned to Gloucester, where Edward was 
holding his court ; and here Eustace, making his complaint to 
the king, demanded vengeance upon v the inhabitants of Dover 
for the injury they had done him. Edward gave orders to his 
father-in-law, Earl Godwin, to go and chastise those insolent 
subjects who had dared to insult his guests. The earl, however, 
knew the facts of the case better, and told the king that he ought 
to protect his subjects against the foreigners, rather than punish 
them in so hasty and summary a manner for what inquiry might 
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prove to have been no crime at all. The king, eimired at this 
act of disobedience, and urged on by his Norman favourites, 
resolved to bring Godwin to trial, and the result was a contest 
between the sovereign and his subject, in which the latter was 
able, by his popularity, to bid tlie king defiance. At length 
Edward managed to assemble a parliament, and, by keeping 
troops in the neighbourhood to overawe it, to procure a sentence 
of banishment against Godwin and his sons. Obeying this 
decree, Godwin, his wife Ghitha, and his three sons, Svveyn, 
Gurth, and Tostig, embarked for Flanders, while the other two, 
Harold and Leofwin, took refuge in Ireland. The only member 
of this powerful family left in England was the Queen Edith ; 
and, as if to complete their downfall, Edward was unmanly 
enough to allow her to be removed from the palace, and impri- 
soned in a cloister. “ It was not, right,” his Norman associates 
.said, u that the daughter should sleep on a down bed, while her 
father and brothers were in exile.” 

After the banishment of Godwin and his sons, the Normans 
poured in upon England in still greater numbers. A Norman, 
Hubert of Jumieges, became archbishop of Canterbury, another 
Norman became bishop of London ; and Norman noblemen were 
appointed to all the highest posts of the kingdom. Among the 
crowd of Norman visitors who came into England about the year 
1051, was one whose name was afterwards to be better known-- 
‘William, the young Duke of Normandy, calk'd at that time Wil- 
liam the Bastard. William \\;is the illegitimate son of the last, 
Duke "Robert, called, fronuhis violent temper, Robert lc Diable. 
by Arlete, a young girl^ tfie daughter of a tanner of Falaise, 
whom he chanced to see one day washing linen in a brook, lie 
was born in 1024, and brought up with all the honours of the 
duke’s son. In 1031, when he was seven years of age, his father, 
Duke Robert, resolved to set out on a pilgrimage of penance to 
the Holy Land; hut before he went, he made the Norman 
nobilily elect young William their duke, and swear fealty to Dim 
;is such, . The boy, as he grew up, manifested a spirit worthy of 
tilt; descendant of Rollo ; ambitious, tierce, and even cruel, he hud 
yet qualities which endeared him to his subjects in Normandy, 
and made them ready to follow him in any enterprise which lie 
chose to engage in. From his earliest youth he had been occu- 
pied in war, especially against the neighbouring provinces of 
Anjou and Brittany. During the king of England’s long exile 
in Normandy, lie had of course become acquainted ^ith the 
young duke his cousin ; and indeed, during a portion of it, he 
had been indebted to him for liberty to reside in the country, 
William’s accession to the dukedom having taken place ten years 
before Edward left Normandy. There was, therefore, nothing 
extraordinary in the circumstance of William’s now paying a visit 
to the dominions of his former guest. The visit, however, wa* 
attended by very important results. “In riding through the 
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land,” says the historian Thierry, “the Duke of Normandy* 
might have easily persuaded himself that he had not quitted his 
ow n dominions. The captains of the English fleet which received 
him at Dover were Normans; they were Norman soldiers who 
composed the garrison of the castle on the neighbouring cliffs ; 
crowds of governors and dignified clergy who came to pay their 
respects to him were Normans; Edward’s Norman favourites re- 
spectfully ranged themselves round their feudal chief, so that 
William appeared in England almost more a king than Edward 
himself.” All these circumstances conspired to nourish in the 
young duke’s mind an idea which lie had already begun to enter- 
tain, that, on the death of Edward, he might be his successor. 
No hint, however, escaped him of what was passing in his mind; 
and after enjoying the hospitalities of Edward for some time, he 
returned to Normandy. 

Meanwhile the banished Godwin and his sons were not idle. 
In constant correspondence with tlic Anglo-Saxon party in Eng- 
land, they soon learnt that the state of a flairs there was favour- 
able to their return. Accordingly, in 10 52, raising some vessels 
at Bruges, they sailed for the coast of Kent, and after holding 
communication with the inhabitants, they ventured to land. Im- 
mediately finding themselves supported by the population, they 
marched towards London, and at length compelled Edward to 
consent to an assembly of the chiefs for revising the sentence of 
banishment which had been pronounced against them. Tins 
assembly reversed the sentence, and readmitted Godwin and his 
family into England, Edward and he. giving each other hostages 
as a security for their future amicable conduct towards each 
other. Edward’s wife, Edith, , now resumed her honours as queen ; 
and all the members of this powerful family were restored to 
their former dignities, except Sweyn, who, stung with remorse 
for some crimes which he liad committed in his youth, one of 
which w*as the abduction of a nun, had resolved to atone for 
them by walking barefoot to Jerusalem. This painful pilgrim- 
age he accomplished, but it cost him his life. 

The Normans at the court of Edward had taken to horse, and 
fled at the first rumour of Godwin’s reconciliation with the king; 
and in a short time there was not a Norman of consequence re- 
maining in the island, j»mong the first to fly, as if for their 
lives, were Koberfr, archbishop of Canterbury, and William, 
bishop of London. They and their followers embarked in some 
iishing-^oats, which carried them to France; and so hurried had 
been their flight; that the archbishop left behind him his pall i inn > 
the symbol of arcliiepiscopal authority with which the pope had 
invested him. -A few Normans, special favourites of the king, 
were, contrary to Godwin’s advice, permitted to return to Eng- 
land ; but a sentence of banishment was pronounced against the 
rest, as enemies to the public peace and to the English nation. 
Stigand, the Saxon bishop of East Anglia, was appointed arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, and the other places vacated by the Nor- 
mans were in like manner given to Anglo-Saxons. 

Thus was England for a time cleared of the Normans. The 
expelled Normans, however, especially the expelled Norman 
clergy, were dangerous enemies. Robert, the ex-archbisliop of 
Canterbury, immediately bent his steps towards Rome, then the 
centre of the intrigues of all the nations of Christendom. Here 
he laid his complaint before the pope and the cardinals, demand- 
ing a sentence against the Anglo-Saxon Stigand, who had been 
intruded into his archbishopric. The papal court was at that 
time very willing to receive a complaint against the English, 
who, since the death of Hardicanute, had neglected to pay the tax 
of Peter’s pence, imposed by Canute in token of his reverence for 
the Romish church. Rome, therefore, at this time received no 
money from England except what was offered in private dona- 
tions. The Norman priest’s complaint was, accordingly, listened 
to with attention ; and the college of cardinals having decided 
that Stigand was guilty of a crime in retaining th e pallium, which 
Robert had left, in his flight, letters were granted to Robert by 
Pope Stephen IX. declaring him to he the true and lawful arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Stephen’s successor, the Antipope Bene- 
dict X., during his short papacy, seemed disposed to favour the 
Anglo-Saxons; but, Norman influence again prevailed under the 
papacy of Nicolas IT., which commenced in 1058. The man who 
appears to have been most efficient in stirring up the wrath of 
the papal court against the English was Lanfranc, a monk of 
Lombard origin, celebrated for his learning and abilities, who was 
then at Rome on a mission from Normandy, connected with the 
marriage of the Norman duke with liis cousin Matilda, daughter 
of the Count of Flanders. Lanfranc seems to have suggested to 
the pope, and the heads of the Romish clergy, the idea of regain- 
ing their ancient footing' in England by means of the Normans, 
whose duke might one day, he said, sit upon the Anglo-Saxon 
throne. There was one man then connected with the papacy on 
\vhose mind this idea of Lanfranc’* w as likely to fall like seed 
upon prepared ground. This w r as Hildebrand, the monk of 
Cluni, afterwards Pope Gregory VII., and even now the true 
ruling mind in the Romish church. The great idea of Hilde- 
brand’s soul w r as the aggrandisement of the spiritual power in 
all the nations of Europe ; and in the proposal of an alliance 
between the pope and the Norman duke against England, he 
saw the means of once more subjugating that refractory island 
under the ecclesiastical power of Rome. Accordingly, Tic used 
all his influence to weaken the English interest at. the papal 
court, and to dispose the pope and his cardinals to sanction the 
claim which it was understood the Norman duke made, of being 
the rightful successor to the English king* Edward. 

In the meantime events in England were hastening towards 
the catastrophe. In 1053, shortly after the expulsion of the 
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Normans, tin* great Eai 1 Godwin died. The manner of his death 
was somewhat remarkable, if we may believe the tradition 
handed (low n by several ot the old historians, but contradicted 
by others. Vve have already mentioned that Godwin was ac- 
cused by his enemies, the Normans, of being implicated in the 
death of Alfred, the brother of Edward, who made an expedition 
into England for the purpose of claiming the throne while it was 
disputed by the two sons of Canute. The story accordingly is, 
that one day, when Godwin was dining with the king, one "of the 
attendants, while in the act of filling a cup with wine, slipped 
with one leg, but saved himself from falling by the other. “Ah,” 
said Godwin to the king, laughing, “ there the one brother came 
to the help of the other.” “ Doubtless,” replied Edward, glancing 
sigmiieandy at the Saxon earl, “ one brother needs the help of 
another; and would to God that my brother were still alive!” 
1,1 King,” said Godwin, perceiving the meaning of Edward’s allu- 
sion, “ why is it that the sligutest mention of your brother 
makes you look w ith an evil tyeupon me 't If I had any con- 
< cm m Ins death, may the Got! of heaven cause me to choke ul 
tins pyre of bread!” tie put. the bread into his mouth, instantly 
grew black ill the face, and fell from Ins seat a corpse. So at 
least say the Norman chroniclers; the Saxons give a less 
romantic account of the death of their beloved chmf, and one 
mure likely to be true. 

After Godwin's death, his sons, especially Harold the eldest, 
and Toshg the third, inherited lu.s power. Harold was appointed 
governor of the country south of the Thames, while to Tostig 
was assigned Die government of Novthumbria. Tostig, however, 
being of a proud and tyrannical (Imposition, soon came to a rup- 
ture with Ins Northumbrian subjects, who were for tin* most part 
of Danish descent; and as their differences could not be satisfac- 
torily adjusted, lie quitted the country, and went over to Inlanders, 
enraged both against the king and his brother Harold, who, lie 
conceived, had not taken Ins part with sulhcient. earnestness. 
Harold, meanwhile, grew in popularity. Equally trusted by 
the king, and beloved by the nation, he perpetuated the, glory 
of the great earl his father, and was universally acknowledged 
as the first man in the kingdom. In the spirit of his father, 
lie resolutely resisted the readmission of the Normans into 
England, as fraught with danger to the independence of the 
country. 

It w ( * ] l be remembered that, on the occasion of the reconcilia- 
tion of the Earl Godwin and ihe king, they delivered hostages 
to each other, as guarantees of their renewed friendship. The 
hostages given by Godwin to Edward were his youngest son, 
Ulfnoth, and a son of his second son Sweyn. These had been 
sent, in 10o3, to tbe court of William of Normandy, where they 
still remained in a sort of captivity. Harold, becoming anxious 
for the return of Ins brother and his nephew to their native 
10 
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land, beggc d leave from Edward, in the autumn to pnv 

:) vi. sit, to Normandy, fli.it lie m iirli t bring- them buck. Edwaid 
wa-. willing lo reload the hostages, but lie? was alarmed 

at the thought of Harold putting liii .self in the power of tiio 
.Borman duke. tm I know Duke 'William,” In* said, “ and In-, 
crafty spirit, lie will grant thee nothing, unless he can secure 
souiH advantage thereby to liiuiself. Stay thou at home, and let, 
another person go instead.” 

Harold, however, boldly embarked for Normandy. Unfortu- 
nately the vessels were wrecked on that part, of the ooa^t which 
belonged to the Count of Donthieu, and Harold and Ins compa- 
nions were made prisoners l)}' the count. In this dilemma the 
Norman duke interfered m a handsome manner, and ransomed 
Jus intended visitor, thus laying’ him beforehand under an obli- 
gation of gratitude. Harold and his suite thus released, were 
received by William with the most studied attention and kiml- 
ne's; the hostages were liberated at. once at. Harold’s request,; 
and at. William's earnest solicitation the. Saxons prolonged their 
\ v !, not only engaging* m friendly jousts and pleasure-parties 
with th" Normans, hut even rendering them assistance in a mdi- 
tary excursion. ag’amst the inhabitants of Brittany, between 
whom and the Normans there had been a. feud ever since the 
lime that, (diaries the Simple made over Brittany as a iief to 
Duke Rollo. Harold and Wjlliam became ho^om companions ; 
they shared the same tent, they ate at the same table, and when 
they rode out, in 1 Ik* words of an old chronicW, “ tal»s together 
they told, ilk on a good palfrey.” a One day,” says Thierry, 
u William turned the conversation on Iiis early intimacy with 
King’ Edward. ‘When Edward find 1/ said the duke, ‘lived 
like twin brothers in the same tent, lie made, me a promise that, 
if ever he became king- of England, he would nominate me his 
successor to the •crowd. Harold,’ he continued, 4 I should like 
well tjial. you would give me your assistance to make this pro- 
mise good ; and he sure that, if by your help 1 obtain the king- 
dom, 1 wall grant you all you choose to ask.’ Harold was nmi- 
ph My taken by surprise at this sudden disclosure ; but be could 
not avoid using some vague expressions of assent. William then 
proceeded — ‘ Since my friend consents to assist me, 1 shall take 
ihc liberty of telling him what 1 would like him to do. The 
cattle of Dover must be fortilied, a well of water must he sunk 
in it, and it must be given up to nyr soldiers ; moreover, to 
strengthen the ties between us, you must give me yo*r sifter 
that. I may marry her to one of my chiefs, and you yourself must, 
iri.irry my daughter Adela. T expect also that when you go 
away, you will leave behind you one of the hostages you came to 
reclaim; I shall bring him to England with me when 1 come to 
claim the crown. 7 At these words Harold perceived all the 
danger into which he had brought, not only himself, but also his 

yefung relations. To relieve himself from his embarrassment, he 

n 
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gave a verbal consent- to all that the duke required, intending 
afterwards to escape from his promise.” 

Nothing- more was said on the fatal subject for some time ; 
and Harold was flattering himself that no serious consequences 
would arise from his unfortunate agreement with William, when 
tin; duke summoned a great council of his barons to meet at 
Avranches, or, according to another account, at Thiyeux. “The 
day preceding that fixed for the assembly, William had caused 
all the bones and relics of saints that were preserved in the con- 
vents and religious houses of the country round about to be 
secretly collected, and put into a large clurt. or hamper, which 
was placed in the middle of the hall where the council was to 
sit, and carefully covered with a cloth of gold. When the duke 
had taken his seat in the chair of state, holding in his hand a 
drawn sword, ornamented with a chaplet of flowers of gold, and 
having around him his Norman barons, with the Saxon chief 
among them, he commanded a missal to be brought and placed 
upon the chest which contained the relics. Then addressing 
liarold, he said in a loud voice, ‘ Harold, I here require thee, m 
presence of this noble assembly, to confirm by oath the promises 
thou hast already made to me m private ; namely, that thou wilt 
assist me to obtain the crown of England after Edward’s death, 
that thou wilt marry my daughter Adela, and that thou wilt 
send thy sister into Normandy that I may give her in marriage 
to one of my barons.’ The English chief, again taken by sur- 
prise, did not dare to deny his promise ; and approaching the 
missal with a troubled air, laid his hand upon its leaves, arid 
swore to be true to his engagement* with the duke, if lie lived, 
and if (iod granted him assistance. 4 God be thy assistance ! ’ 
said the whole assembly at once ; and while Harold still stood, 
at a signal from the duke the missal and the cloth of. gold were 
removed, and the dry bones and skeletons wliitth filled the chest 
to the brim were exposed to view, and the son of Godwin became 
aware that he had been betrayed into taking an oath of tremen- 
dous sanctity. When his eyes lighted on the heap of relics, 
say the Norman historians, he shuddered, and started back with 
a changed countenance.” After thus obtaining* his object, William 
did not seek longer to detain his guest, who departed for England, 
taking his nephew with him, but leaving his brother behind, as 
a hostage in William’s keeping for the faithful fulfilment of his 
promise. William accompanied him to the sea-shore, and took 
an affectionate leave of him. 

“Ah,” said 'King Edward when Harold returned, and told 
him all that had occurred, U 1 forewarned you of what William 
would do ; I know him too well. Heaven grant, that 1 may not. 
live to see the misfortunes which are about to fall on this country ! ” 
Jt would seem, from Edward’s demeanour, that he was conscious 
of having made some such promise us that alluded to by William 
during his exile in Normandy. 
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DEATH OF EDWARD — INVASION OF ENGLAND — RATTLE OF 
HASTINGS. 

Edward did not long survive the return of ITarold from Nor- 
mandy. Naturally of a weak and melancholy temperament, his 
last days were spent in gloomy forebodings and superstitious 
observances. His subjects likewise shared his anxiety, and 
began to remember old prophecies, in which terrible misfortunes 
were predicted lo the Saxon nation. The feeling of sanctity 
attached to the oath which Harold had sworn — an oath which, 
according to the ideas of the time, was not the less binding that 
it had been imposed by deceit — had much to do with this national 
melancholy. Unless that oath were broken, the Norman duke 
would almost certainly be king of England. But if that oath 
were broken, would not Heaven punish the impiety ? Such was 
the universal feeling of the English people, when the death of 
the king, on the 5th of January 10(50, obliged them to come to a 
practical decision. On his deathbed the king was haunted with 
frightful visions ; and, to the horror of his attendants, he would, 
in his paroxysms, repeat such passages of Scripture as the follow- 
ing : — “ The Lord hath bent his bow ; he hath prepared his 
sword; he wavetli and brand ishetli it like a warrior; lie will 
show his wrath by fire; and sword.” In vain did Stigand, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, assure them that these were but the 
racing fancies of a dying man ; they received them as the di\ine 
announcements of coming di&aster. 

Before his death, Edwuvd 9 did one courageous act — lie nomi- 
nated Harold as his successor. Accordingly, on the day after 
Edward's 'funeral, Harold was elected king of England, and 
anointed by Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury. There was 
only one person alive who could have disputed the throne with 
Harold, Edgar, the grandson of Edmund Ironside, and grand- 
’nepliew of Edward ; but Edgar, though English by descent, was 
a. foreigner by birth, and possessed no qualilications which could 
entitle him to be the rival of Harold. Harold therefoie ascended 
the throne without opposition, and signalised the commencement 
of his reign by various vigorous and decisive measures, calcu- 
lated to secure the independence of his country against Norman 
intrigue. The beginning of his reign, however, was marked b} r 
the portentous appearance of a comet, which was visible for a 
month, and was gazed at by crowds as the harbinger of wfcr and 
misfortune. 

Meanwhile the news of Edward’s death had reached the Nor- 
man duke. “ At the moment w hen he received the intelligence,” 
says Thierry, “ he was in his park, near Rouen, w r ith a new bow 
and arrows in his hand, trying them. On receiving the news he 
became thoughtful, gave the bow and arrows mechanically into 
the hands of one of his men, and passing the Seine, repaired to 
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his palace at Koucn. Entering the long’ hall, he paced back- 
wards and forwards, sometimes sitting down, ana immediately 
rising again, shifting his seat an(f posture, and nnaide to remain 
in one place. No one dared to approach him ; all his men looked 
on and wondered. At length one officer, who was more familiar 
with him than the rest, ventured to go up to linn. 1 My lord. 7 
said he, 1 there is a report that the king of England is dead, and 
th»l Harold has broken his oath to you, and seized the throne. 
Is tlu.'* ulus true? 7 ‘It is true/ replied William; 1 and it is 
this that causes my chagrin. 7 L Do not distress yourself about 
what cannot- be amended, 7 said the other. ' For Edward’s death 
there is no remedy; but lor the wrong 'done you by Harold there 

is. You have right on jmur side, and brave knights to defend. 

it. Make an attempt, then, upon England ; a work well begun is 
hall ended. 777 

AYiIliain hud taken his resolution ; hut, crafty and cautious as 
he was audacious, lie first sent a friendly message to Harold. 
“William, Duke of the Normans, 77 so ran the message, “sends 
to remind thee of thy oatli, sworn to him with thy hand and 
w ;(h thy mouth upon the liuly relics of the saints. 77 “ I remem- 
ber the o;ith w (dl, 77 was Harold’s reply; “ but 1 was under coercion 
whin I took it. Besides, I promised what it is not in my pov, or 
to ‘perform. The country has made me king, and 1 cannot give 
up the kingdom against tile country's will; neither can 1, 
against the country’s will, marry a foreign wife. As for my 
sister, whom the duke proposed to give in marriage to one of Ins 
nobles, would he have me send a ebrpse? She is dead.” Tins 
answer was reported to William ; wilt, however, did not even yet 
lose his temper, hut sent anbthor message, couched in mild hut 
reproachful terms, intreating Jlurold at least to fullil part of Ins 
promise, by marrying liis daughter Adela. To put an end to all 
further solicitation on this point, Harold married the sister of 
tw-o great Saxon cliiels, Edwin and Morkar. Housed by this final 
insult, the Norman duke swore that, within a year, ho would be 
revenged on the perjured Harold and those who supported him 

The beginning of the year 10G13 w r as spent in preparations on 
both sides. The Norman duke received an accession to his oau^e 
in the person of Hai Id’s own brother, Tostig, who, it will be 
remembered, had, about nine years before, lcit England, owing 
to fancied ill-treatment at the hands of the late king and of his 
brother, and gone o\er to Flanders. No sooner had Harold 
ascemC. d tl*e throne, than To&tig presented himself to Duke 
William in Normandy, and offered to assist him in deposing his 
brother. William Tstened to his proposals, and gave him some 
vessels with which to make an attempt on some part of the 
English coast. Tostig, instead of proceeding immediately to 
England, bent his course to Denmark, where he endeavoured to 
engage Sweuo, the Danish king, in the enterprise. Failing in 
this, he next addressed himself to Harold of Norway, the last of 
14 
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the renowned sea-king^ of Scandinavia, and alrem,^ f.nuon f<, ■ 
Jus exploits all o\<T the north of Europe. ‘’Thevo'hl knows. ‘ 
said Tostig to him, “that there is no warrior living like thee 
Thou hast hut to wish it, and Englan 1 will lx* thine.” Harold 
wars persuaded, and agreed to collect an armament, and im.alo 
England m llie summer or the autumn. Thu'- were the English 
tlneatened with two simultaneous mva dims - the invaMon ei‘ 
\\ llliam and his Normans from the south, and of the Noru egian- 
under Harold and Tostig from the north. 

Leaving Tostig’ and the Scandinavian Harold for a, while, let 
us return to William and hit, Normans. Far and wide did lie 
publish the, perjury of Harold, enlist mg the superstition of tin* 
tunes on Ins side. All Europe was intent on the impending 
.struggle between the man who had broken Ids oath, sworn on 
tin* holy relies, and the man who had deceived his guest into 
taking the oath; and, strange as it, may appear, the sympathy 
was on the side of the latter. At Home, especially, the Norman 
interest prevailed. William accused Harold of sarriEge before 
the pontiiieal court, demanded that England should he laid 
under interdict so long as Harold reigned over it, and pivscnLd 
ln,s own claims to the throne. The cause of the Norman found 
a willing’ advocate in Archdeacon Hildebrand, who saw in 
W illiam a tool for the accomplishment in England of his ow n 
gigantic scheme of spiijtual supremacy. Ardently and per. e- 
eringly he endeavoured to bring the cardinals and leading clergy 
over to his view's, and to persuade them to sanction a Norman 
invasion of England. Forborne time his representations were 
jneifectual. “ l almost earned, lie says, “infamy from .some of 
the brethren for my conduct; icn* they muttered that 1 was 
labouring in the cause of murder and bloodshed.” Before his 
indomitable energy, however, all opposition gave way; and a 
judicial sentence was at length pronounced by the pope himself, 

terms of which “ William Duke of Normandy had permission 
‘granted him to enter England, to restore it, to the sway of tin- 
I famish see, and to re-establish in it the tax of Peter’s pence.” 
At the same time a papal bull was sent, to William, declaring 
the excommunication of Harold and all who sliouhl adlce to 
him; and, as a furtlier evidence of the sacredne^s of William's 
cause in the eyes of the church, a consecrated banner wa- sent 
as a gift from the pope, along with a diamond ring, in which 
was enchased one of the liairs of the apostle Peter. 

In the meantime, while waiting the blessing of the •lnn-eh, 
William had not been neglecting more substantial preparation*. 
u The duke,” says William of Malmesbury, “spent the whole 
year in providing tilt; necessaries of war; his own soldiers wcic 
armed and htpt in discipline at great expense; foreign troop* 
were invited into his service; his different squadrons and batta- 
lions were carefully formed and made up of the (alien, and 
strongest men, whilst lie took care, that the chief captains and 
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officers, besides having 1 a perfect knowledge of the military art, 
should be men of mature experience : to have seen them either 
at the head of their soldiers or alone, you would have thought 
them kings, not captains.” It was not without some difficulty, 
however, that William persuaded his own subjects of Normandy 
to assist him in his project. “ Doubtless,” said the Norman citi- 
zens in the council which William summoned on purpose to ask 
their assistance in arms and money, “ Duke William is our liege 
lord. We are not bound, liowevir, to pay him money to assist 
him in wars beyond the sea. I Tis wars have already burdened 
us too much; and if lie fails in this expedition, our country will 
bo ruined.” The crafty duke knew how to overcome this oppo- 
sition. “ He sent,” says Thierry, “ for those men separately v\ ho* 
had opposed his wishes in the council, beginning with the most 
rich and influential, and begged that they would assist him 
purely as a personal favour. No one had courage, thus singly 
m( (Tioga ted face to face with the duke, to utter a refusal. 
'Whatever amount of money, arms, or provisions they promised, 
was immediately registered; and in this manner the example &r 
tho"C who subscribed first determined the amount promised by 
those who came last. One subscribed for a ship, another for so 
many armed men, and some engaged their personal service. The 
clergy gave money; the merchants gave arms and stuffs; and 
the country people gave corn. Carpenters were soon employed 
in all the ports of Normandy building and refitting vessels ; 
armourers and smiths in making lances, swords, and mail ; and 
porters in carrying burdens backwards and forwards between the 
ships and the manufactories.” 

The arrival from Home 6f the papal hull, the consecrated 
banner, and the diamond ring, in which the hair of St Peter was 
enchased, increased the enthusiasm. From east and west, from 
north and south, from Anjou, Brittany, Plunders, France, and 
Burgundy, nay, even from the banks of the Rhine, adventurers 
flocked in to join the expedition, led partly by the hopes of sal- 
vation ip joining an enterprise which the church had blessed, and 
partly by the hope*- of plunder. To all these adventurers William 
made ample promises. To one he promised the governorship of 
a town w hen Englanu should be conquered, to another so much 
land, to another a rich English wife. To one covetous adven- 
turer, who assisted him with a ship and twenty men-at-arms, he 
gave an English bishopric in prospect. 

At the middle of August 1UG0 all was ready; hundreds of 
vessels and transport-boats were collected at the mouth of the 
river Dive; and tL ; army was encamped on the beach, waiting* 
for a fair wind to embark. For a whole month the winds blew 
contrary. This delay was trying to William, both on account of 
the expense which it caused, and of its discouraging effect on the 
minds of the soldiers. Never were his prudence and energy more 
conspicuous. “ The expenses of the knights,” says his con tern- 
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porary biographer, William of Poictiers, 11 foreign as well as 
Norman, wire cheerfully paid ; but he would permit no one, 
however high his rank, to seize anything at his own hands. 
The Hocks and herds fed in the fields as securely as if tln-y 
hud been shut up in some sacred place. The crops ripened for 
the sickle of the labourer without being cut down by foraging* 
parties, or trodden under foot by the haughty carelessness of the 
knights ; and the weak and unarmed husbandman travelled 
wherever he chose, singing on his horse, anti gazing without 
fear on the troops of warlike men who crossed his path.” At 
length a breeze from the south sprung up, and the ileet set sail. 
The ships had got no farther than the roadstead of St Valery, 
near Dieppe, when the wind again became adverse; and a storm 
arising, the fleet was tossed about, and several transports were 
wrecked. The troops were obliged to disembark, gloomy and 
dispirited. “ Heaven,” they said, looking at the bodies of their 
wrecked companions washed ashore by the tide, u is against us ; 
we have not fought a battle, and yet many of us have been slain. 
It is iuad for any man to seek to possess himself of a kingdom 
which does not belong to him.” “ It was then,” says William 
of Poictiers, “that the duke subdued adversity by prudence. 
Concealing as far as possible the death of those who had perished 
in the waves, lie gave orders for the secret burial of their corpses, 
and in the meantime he comforted his men by an increase of 
rations.” Still he could not hide his anxiety. Many times in 
the day he repaired to the church of St Valery, the patron-saint 
of that part of the coast. Here he would continue for a long 
time in prayer; and w bencher lie came out of the church, he 
would turn round and look up to tjie weathercock, to see if the 
w ind had shifted. Still the winds were northerly. In despair, 
William “ caused the body of St Valery, the beloved of God, to 
be carried out of the church, followed in procession by all whose 
duty it was to assist in this act of Christian humility. At length 
the favourable wind so long wished for arose; every voice and 
e.very hand was raised in gratitude to Heaven, and all began to 
embark with the utmost haste. The duke, in his ardour and im- 
patience, was not slow to reprimand those who showed the slightest 
inclination to loiter.” 

It was on the evening of the 27th of September that the fleet 
set sail. It consisted of four hundred large vessels, and move 
than a thousand transports, and contained in all about sixty thou- 
sand men. The duke’s ship led the van, with sails of different 
colours, with the three* Norman lions painted on them, %nd the 
pope’s consecrated banner flying at the mast-head. As night 
came on, the ship’s lanterns were hoisted as a signal to the rest 
of the fleet in wliat direction they were to steer. William’s ship, 
however, being the best sailer, soon left the others far behind. 
All the night he paced the deck in anxiety. In the morning he 
sent a sailor to the topmast, to see T there were any signs of the 
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approach of tlie other ships. u I see nothimr hut so a and sky.' 7 
cried the man from aloft. Anchor was inmiediateiy cast ; and, to 
conceal lii* uneasiness, William ordered a rejiasl, with plenty of 
spiced wines, to be served to his men oil the deck. A second time 
the sailor climbed to the topmast. “I sec* four sails, 77 he said. 
A third time lie mounted ; and now the answer was, “ 1 see a 
forest of masts and sails. 77 Anchor was then weighed, and the 
hostile fleet advanced to the shores of England. 

Meanwhile Harold, the Scandinavian, had set sail from Norway 
with a fleet of two hundred vessels. Gloomy omens attended the 
departure; of the fleet from the Norway sn *re. It was observed 
that, when Harold .stepped on board his vessel, the weight of his 
gigantic; both made it sink deeper in the water than it had eve” 
sunk before. The Norte soldiers, too, had fearful dreams, betoken- 
ing’ the unfortunate; issue of the; enterprise they were about to 
engage in. u WlnKt tin* royal fleet was at anchor, 77 suvs tin* 
old Norse historian Snorro, u one of tin* soldiers in the king's 
ship saw in a dream a gigantic female standing on a rock, hold* 
ing a naked sword in her hand, and counting the ships. A crowd 
of ravens and vultures alighted upon the masts and yards of all 
the vessels. i Go/ said the figure to them, ‘you shall have plenty 
to cat, for I go with the ships! 7 Another soldier dreamt that 
( he saw a fleet, which he knew to be that ol* liis master Harold. 
It steered for England, and disembarked its freight of w«rvior* 
on a short; where there was already drawn up a hostile army, 
clothed in shining steel, and with flags waving. Suddenly a 
shape was seen advancing* in front of the English army —a tall 
and terrible woman, riding on a wolf, holding in liis jaws a human 
body, dripping with blood ; raid when lie; had devoured it, the 
■woman gave him another. 7 '* The impression of tho*<e omens was 
effaced as soon as the fleet set sail under the command of Harold 
and liis son Olaf. Sailing southward, along* the Scottish coast, 
whore they were joined by Tostig the Saxon, who had for some 
time been cruising* in these seas, the Norwegians landed at length 
at Scarborough, in Yorkshire, two or three weeks before William's 
fleet had* sailed from Normandy. After attacking* and plundering 
the town of Scarborough, they sailed up flu* Humber and the 
Ouse, with the intent'* *n of laying siege t.o York, the capital of 
Northumbria, the district of which Tostig had been governor. 
Edwin, Morkar, and Waltlieof, the present chiefs of the district, 
tried to arrest their progress; blit unable to do so, they threw 
themselves into York, resolved to defend it to the last. Elated 
■with liis success, Tostig assumed his old Title of chief of North* 
umberlaiul, and issued proclamations requiring the inhabitants to 
submit, to his government. 

Intel] igenei of these proceeding’s of the Norwegians in York- 
shire was curried to the English king, Harold, who ^vas then on 
the southern coast, watching the expected appearance of the 
Norman fleet. As the northerly winds still continued to detain 
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it. in the French port, Harold at length ri-olvcdi march noitli 
and fight the Norw egians, hoping that lie would he abh t,» <lnve 
them a\uv, and return in time to oppo.-m the landing of lii> more 
formidable enemy the Normans. Arccdingly, setting out w nil 
all haste, he reached York at the ven moment when the inhahi 
tauts, deplaning ol* relief, had agreed to surrender to the Nor- 
wegian*. Depending* on this agreement, tlie Norwegians b-ul 
broken up their lines, and retired to llieir camp at some distance 
from York. What followed will be best told in tlie spirited nur- 
rati\e of Thierry. “ The unexpected arrival of the Sixon kinc, 
who had marched by such a route as to avoid the enemy’s on‘- 
poA", at once changed all then* dispositions. The citi/.em ie- 
sunieil tlieir arms, and (In* gates were shut and strictly guarded, 
i o that no intelligence of what was parsing could reach the Nor- 
wegian camp. On the following* morning 1 the sun broke out 
with that intense heat which some! lines distinguishe.- an aiituinnal 
day, and that division of the Norwegian army” which left the 
camp on the II umber to accompany their king* to York, believing 
that they had no enemy to deal with, put off their lnaiJ-slnrts on 
account of the great heat, and inarched with no other defensive 4 
anils than their helmets and bucklers. On coining within a short 
distance of lie* town, they perceived all at once a great cloud of 
dust, through which, as it approached, tiny could discern the. 
quick glancing of steel against the rays of I he sun. ‘Mho are 
tin sc men/ said the king to Tostig, ‘who are meeting* ui l 7 
‘ They can ho no other/ replied Tostig, fc than Englishmen 
coming to implore our friend* hip/ The mass, however, adv anced, 
extending itself every moi;i<*nl, till it became a powerful army 
drawn up in order of battle. ‘ Tin* enemy 1 — the enemy ! J cried 
the Norwegians; and three horsemen w ere instantly despatched 
to carry the news to the rest of tin* army in the camp and the 
licet, and to hasten tlieir arrival.” The Norwegian king then 
unfurled his standard called Londuthtn, or tlie liavnger of the 
* World, and, according* to the minute description ofSnorro, “dr**w 
ap his men in a long line of no great depth, whose horns or ex- 
tremities were bent back almost to touch each other; so that the 
array was in the form of a huge circle of equal depth, m which 
shieid touched shield both in the first and steond rank, whilst the. 
king and his soldiers were within the circle, where also was iixed 
the standard. Earl Tostig occupied another position, sin rounded 
by his own men, and having his own standard. The king had 
ordered this arrangement of the troops, because he knei^it was . 
the common custom for horsemen to attack in squadrons, and 
suddenly retreat; for which reason lie commanded not only that 
his army should he drawn up in this manner, hut uho that a 
reinforcement of archers should he added where they were most 
needed. Those in the first line received orders to fix their lances 
in the earth, m such a position that tlie points of them should he 
opposed to the breasts of the horsemen, while the second rank 
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had orders to level the points of their lances ngriinist the breasts 
of the horses.” “ All of them, however,” f-nys Thieriy, “ wanted 
the. most important part of their armour. Harold, the squ of 
Sigurd, as lie rode along the ranks on his black horse, sung 
extempore verses, a fragment of which lias been handed down by 
the historians of the north. ‘ Let us tight/ said he; 1 let us 
march without cuirasses against the keen edge of the blue steel : 
our helmets glitter in the sun ; helm^s are armour enough for the 
brave/ Hiding round the circle of Ins men, his horse stumbled, 
and threw him. ‘ A fall/ lie said, rising, ( ’s a good omen/ 
Not so it appeared to his namesake the English Harold, who, ob- 
serving him fall, asked of one near him who that tall man was 
\\ ho had just been thrown from the black horse i 1 That is Harold, 
king of Norway/ said the other. ‘ He is a noble-looking man/ 
said tin* Saxon, ‘ but fortune is about to desert linn/ 

‘ k .Before the two armies met, twenty Saxon horsemen, clad both 
men and horse in steel, rode up to the Norwegian lines, and one of 
them cried out with a loud voice, ‘ Where is Tostig, the son of God- 
v, in !’ ‘ He is here/ answered Tostig himself. ‘ If thou art Tostig 4 / 
replied the horseman, ‘thy brother tells thee, by my mouth, that 
lie salutes thee, and offers thee peace, friendship, and restoration 
to all thy former honours/ ‘ These/ said Tostig, ‘ are fair terms, 
and very different, from the affronts and injuries I have expe- 
rienced at his hands. But if T accept the offers, what remains 
for the noble King Harold, the son of Sigurd, my faithful friend 
and ally?’ ‘He slnll have/ cried the other, ‘seven feet of 
English ground, or perhaps a trifle* more, for lie is taller than 
most men/ ‘Go back, then/ said Tostig, ‘and bid my brother 
prepare for battle; it shall never be said, by any but a liar, that 
the son of Godwin betrayed the son of Sigurd/ 

“ The battle began, and at the first onset the Norwegian king 
received an arrow in the throat, which killed him on the spot. 
Tostig immediately took the command of the troops, apd his 
brother Harold a second time sent to offer him and his Norwegian 
allies life and pardon; hut all exclaimed they would rather die 
than be under obligation to the Saxons. At this moment the 
men from the Norwegian fleet came up in full armour, but fa- 
tigued by their march uikLc the burning sun. Although strong 
in numbers, they could not sustain the shock of the English, who 
had already broken the first line, and seized the royal standard. 
Tostig was slain, and along with him most of the Norwegian 
chiefs. Eor the* third time Harold offered peace to the van- 
(|iiishea : it was now accepted. Olaf, son of the slain monarch, 
along with the bishop ai d chief of the Orkneys, returned home 
with twenty-three ships, after having sworn friendship with 
England.” 

Thus was the invasion of the Norwegians repelled. A more 
formidable enemy, however, was about to land on the English 
shore. The day of the buttle between the two Harolds at York 

JO • 
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was the 25th of September lOflfl. Two days afto, as we are 
already aware, the Norman fleet had .set sail from the port of St 
Valery; and a few hours brought it insight of England. 1’n- 
fortunately, a fleet of English vessels, winch Harold had stationed 
along the coast, had just prone into harbour for a supply of pro- 
visions ; and on the 28th of September William was able, without 
any opposition, to effect a landing at Pevcnsc} , near Hasting, 
in t lie county of Sussex. Tile landing 1 is described very minutely 
in an old French romance, w rifcten on the subject, of tin* Conquest. 
First landed the archers, “ each having* his bow in his hand, 
with his quiver and arrows at his side, all of them clothed in 
short, close garments, and having their hair cropped and their 
beards shaven; all reached the shore in safety, and found no 
armed men to dispute their passage.” Next came the knight's in 
full armour, with their shields at their neck* and conical helmets 
of polished iron. Mounted on their war-horses, t.liej r leaped 
upon the sand, and all raised their lances, taking possession of 
the plain. After them came the carpenters, the smiths, and t lit* 
other workmen attached to the army, who brought along with 
them, and unloaded from the boats, piece by piece, three wooden 
forts or castles, which had been marie in Normandy. The duke 
himself came last. Leaping in full armour from the boat, his 
foot slipped and sunk in the w<t .saml, and he fell his whole 
length on the beach, with his fijce downwards. A murmur auw 
among his men, and some of tie m cried out, “ A bad omen.” 
“No; by the splendour of God," cried Milium, leaping to bis 
feet, “ I have seized on the* land with my two hands, and you 
shall see it will all be oiiralp # On this one of the soldiers ran up 
to a little hamlet near, and fetehingdinek two handfuls of earth, 
lie knelt before the duke, and said, “ My lord, I here give you 
seisin of this land.” “ I accept it,” said William ; “ and may God 
keep it mine ! ” A temporary camp w as then erected, and fortified 
in ease b of attack, and the Normans sat down to dinner. Next 
•morning pait of the army advanced upon Jla^ings, where an- 
other camp was made and fortified ; and the rest of the day was 
spent in exploring the country round about. Wherever the 
Normans advanced, the inhabitants, concealing their furniture 
and other valuables, fled to the churches and churchyards, win re 
they imagined they would be most safe. 

Harold was lying at York, wounded, when lie received intelli- 
gence that the Normans had landed. u Hotter,” lie cried, w hen 
he heard the news, “have given my brother To-fi$ all hejisked, 
than have been away from the coast when William reached it. 
Had 1 been there, the}' should have been driven into the sea. 
Hut God’s will be done !” Marching southward, like a madman, 
he collected soldiers as he went, and left orders that those who 
could not. be instantly assembled should follow him. In four 
days lie would have been at the head of a hundred thousand 
men; but hoping to come upon the Normans by surprise, and 
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defeat thorn, as ho had defeatfd 1 Kr- Norwegians at York, bo 
rapid were his movf input* that, when lu, w a - w itlnn : < von miles 
of the cnenjy\ camp at I L;i >1 mu'-. In- army did not amount t< 
more than a fourth part uf William’s. Kimting now that the 
JNorimms wore on their guard, in* was ol>lu;.*d 10 Pair and in* 
trench himself. lie sent spies who could speak 1 Man li into the 
cmmvA ramp, to obavv'* then* movements. A "tori' Pod at tlio 
cropped hair and shaven (linn of the archers, the--, i c*n leturiwd 
and told Harold that there v. on m-e priests in the Norman 
army than lighting men. “No,” sam Harold; *■ they an; not 
priests, and we ‘hall soon see how they can light."’ 

Harold was adviscvi hy some of the Saxon chief, to retire 
towards London, so ,-s to ho join ‘d hy the lnnlbreement > u hid? 
were then a , mbling, l.:\ uil;* the country waste as lie man hed. 
'fins, however, he refused to do. Ill' two hiotliem, (jIiuHl am 1 
Leo twin, then proposed that he should humelf proceed uoiiii- 
ward, and place hiimelf at. the head of th 11 irmy, uhnh w„s ia* i 
rheimtmg in the noitlu r i count ie , leaving liiem to light th(‘ 
Normans at n.istmg'g Thii advne w.is dictated partly b\ m* 1 ’ 
tarv prudence, partly hy the superstitious fear that Han IdV 
pie.-enee in the battle, guilty as lm was of a luok *n oath, might 
prove niauspu iom. Harold, however, withstood all 1 1 k*-* j solici- 
tations. 

Wiliiam, on the other hand, although stronger than his enemy, 
did not, h(*sitate to have recourse to tieaty before inking a battle 
He sent :i jiriesf, Hugn de Maigrol, to the Anglo-Saxon camp to 
propose to lfaroid turn of three things - to surrender tie* king- 
dom ; refer the (jue'-tmn of disputed* ma ••remnty to tie* pope, or 
decith; it by single combat w*illi the dulvc. " 1 will not mi render 
the kingdom," wa.s Harold's reply, "and 1 w .11 not ie! r tin * 
question to the pope; and 1 will not a< cent of the duke * otlei. 
of single combat.’ 7 A second time Waigiot entered the Anglo- 
Saxon cam]) with an idler from Duke William. “Thu duke,' 7 
lie said, “■ oiler** to Harold, if lie will kee]» his compact, all tl^ 
countiy north of the Humber; and to Ins brother (iurth all the 
land winch belonged to the Kail Godwin. 7 ’ This otter was like- 
wise refused. “Then hear, Harold, ’’ cried Maigrot. in a loud 
and solemn \ohe, u my inker’s last menage to tine. He bids 
me tell thee that thou art a perjured man and a liar; that thou 
and all who adhere to thee arc excommunicated hy the pope , 
and that, thg pope’s bull is in his hands.” This last message, 
especially th** mention of the pope’s cxcoinmunieation, produced 
considerable excitement in the Anglo-Saxon army. At length 
one of the chiefs rou d tlieir courage, by bidding 1 them rcileet 
that the struggle they were at present engaged m w'as not a 
men* struggle winch of two persons should lx* king; it was a 
struggle whether .\nglo-Sa\oiis or Normans should be makers 
of Kngland. " Duke W illiam,' 7 lie said, " lias already promised 
our lands, our goods, our wives, our daughters, to hi* Norman 
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soldiers; ami if wo once admit him, ho must, keep n is promise. 
Nothing therefore minims for us hut to iiulit. to the hist/’ The 
truth of tins statement uns too c\ident To all; aiul a universal 
oath w.i^ sworn to make no peace with tin* invaders. 

Tim tnuo had now aiTivod for a mort.il s trouble between 
Daroid of England and William of Normandy lor the sovo- 
r'-many of the country. William had lauded on the shore oi 
» s uv>ex, near llnslimrs, and liore he took his stand, m front ol 
the defences hastily set up by the Angdo-S ixous. On the 
m^ht of the loth of October (10(5(5), v says Thierry, “ William 
atmounced to his army that the battle would lake place ne\t. 
day. The priests and monks, who, m tiie hop«N of booty, had 
followed the army in great numbers, met together to oiler up 
pi'ayers and shut litanies, while tlie soldiers weie preparing 
their arms and attending to their horses. What little time 
remained to the soldiers alter the-a; duties, was employed in 
i onfes\m:r their sins and rocei\ mg the -acrament. In the 
other army flu* night was spent m a very diiferent manner: 
the An«;lo-^axoiis gathered in revel round their ramj> tires, 
su j^’i lit*’ their old national j-ongs, and (juafhng* horns of beer and 
WTI1C. 

*■ At daybreak, the bishop of Ilayeux, William's lialf-hi other, 
weannir a steel hauberk under his privily lialnt, celebrated mass 
m the Norman e.iinp, and blessed the soldiers; then mounting a 
siipi rh white horse, and taking 1 u baton in lii- hand, lie drew up 
his sijuadron of eu\alry. The army was di\ub*d into three 
eohimns. In the (ivd wer** the soldiers com the enmities oi 
"Boulogne and Pont). mu, cJouir with tiie chuIt part of (hose 
who had eny aired their scrvii cs for^iay; the sei ond consist* d o! 
the allies from Brittany, Maine, and -Poitou ; William in person 
commanded the third, composed of the Norman chivalry. In 
front, and on the flanks of each column, were drawn up several 
lines o{ light ml’.intry, wearing quilted cassocks, and carrying 
‘either lonii-bows or eross-hows of steel. The duke rode on 
Spanish charter, winch li.ul been presented to him by a rich 
Norman, who had returned from a pih'imnige to Saint .J.uro ch 
rompostella, m Galicia. Bound his nei k In* wore suspended the 
most holy of the relics on which Harold had ‘'Worn, ,md at hi-' 
side a young Norman, culled TouMani-le-JJh’iie, earn'd tlic stan- 
dard which the pope had consecrated. At the moment when 
the troops were about to advance, William raised Ins voice, and 
thus addressed them, ‘ See that you light wadi, and pujpall to 
death ; if we win, we shall all make our fortunes. W lint 1 train, 
you shall gain too: what 1 coiujuer, you shall conquer; il this 
laud becomes mine, it shall also he yours. You know, however, 
that I have come here not. only to claim my right, hut to avenge 
our nation on these English for their felonies, perjuries, and 
treasons. They murdered the Danes, men and women, on St 
Price's night ; they decimated the companions ot my kinsman 
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Alfred, and put liim to death. Come on, then ; and let us, with 
the help of God, punish them for these misdeeds/ 

“The army moved forward, and soon came in sight, of the Saxon 
camp, to the north-west of Hastings. The priests and monks 
then detached themselves from it, and took their station on a 
neighbouring eminence, where they could pray, and witness the 
battle in safety. At this moment a Norman knight, named 
Taillefer, spurred his horse in front of the army, and raised the 
song, celebrated throughout France, of the deeds of Charlemagne 
and Roland. As he sung, he played with his sword, throwing 
it high up into the air, and catching it again with his right 
hand. The Normans joined in the chorus, or shouted i God be 
our aid ! ’ 

11 When they came within bow-shot of the enemy, the archers 
began to discharge their arrows, and the cross-bowmen then- 
bolts ; but most of the shots were deadened by the high parapet 
round the Saxon intrenchments. The infantry with their lances 
and the cavalry then advanced to the intrenchments, and endea- 
voured to force them ; but the Anglo-Saxons, drawn up on foot 
around their standard, which vfais fixed in the earth, and forming 
a compact and solid mass behind the redoubts, received the 
assailants with tremendous cuts of their steel axes, which were 
so heavy and sharp that they broke the lances, and clove thp 
coats of mail sheer through. The Normans, unable either to 
force the redoubts or to remove the palisades, and wearied by 
their unsuccessful attack, fell back upon the column which Wil- 
liam commanded. The duke, however, ordered the archers to 
advance again, shooting no longei 1 point-blank, but at such an 
elevation that their arrows might fall within the enemy’s in- 
trenchments. In consequence of this manoeuvre many of the 
English were wounded, chiefly in the face, and Harold himself 
lost an eye by an arrow ; he continued, however, to light at the 
head of his men. The conflict of foot and horse recommenced 
amid cries of ‘ Our Lady!’ and 1 God be our aid!’ But the 
Normans were repulsed at one of the gates of the camp, and 
driven as far as a gi-eat ravine, covered with brushwood and 
brambles, w here their horses stumbling from the roughness of 
the ground, they fell pell nell, and were killed in number.-. A 
panic now seized the annv of the invaders; it was rumoured that 
the duke was slain, and tfiey began to flee. William threw him- 
self before the fugitives, barring their passage, threatening, and 
even striking them with his lance. 1 Here I am,’ cried he, taking 
off hi* helmet ; i look at me ! I am alive yet; and, by God’s help, 
I shall conquer.’ The i 'cn returned to the attack, but still found it 
impossible to force the entrance, or make a breach in the palisades. 
The duke then bethought himself of a stratagem to draw the Eng- 
lish out of their position. He ordered a band of a thousand horse 
to advance, and retire immediately afterwards in flight. At the 
sight of this pretended flight, the Saxons were thrown off their 
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guard, ami with one accord rushed from their inuvriehmente, 
With their axes si imp,' round their necks. At a certain distance 
the fugitives were joined by a body of troops stationed for the 
purpose, and wheeled round upon their pursuers, who, surprised 
hi their disorder, were assailed with lances and swords, whose 
strokes they could not ward off, both hands being occupied m 
managing their heavy battle-axes. Their ranks once broken, 
the entrances of the redoubts were forced; horse and foot rushed 
in together ; but a desperate hand to hand combat was still main- 
tained. Duke William had his horse killed under him. Harold 
and his two brothers fell dead at the foot of their standard, which 
was instantly plucked out of the ground, and replaced liy the 
banner which had been sent from Rome. The remains of the 
English army prolonged the struggle till it became dark, and the 
combatants could only distinguish each other by their language. 

“The few surviving companions of Harold dispersed in all di- 
rections; many died on the roads in consequence of their wounds 
and fatigue. The Norman horse pursued them relentlessly, and 
gave quarter to none. The Normans remained all night on the 
lield of battle; and at daybreak the duke drew up bis troops, and 
made the names of all the men who had come across the sea with 
him be called over from the roll which had been prepared before 
they left the port of St Valery. A vast number of these now 
lay dead or dying, stretched &ide by side with the vanquished 
Saxons. The fortunate survivors received, as the first fruits of 
their victory, the plunder of the slain. In examining the dead 
bodies, thirteen were found •with the monkish habit under then* 
armour. These were the iiflbot of Ilida, and his twelve com- 
panions ; and the name of their monastery vs as the first inscribed 
in tlie black-book of the conquerors.'* 

The body of King Harold lay for some time in the field, and 
could not be found. At length the monks who searched for it 
applied to a woman whom Harold had loved before lie was made 
’king, and asked her to accompany and assist them. Her name 
was Edith Swanes-hals, or Edith the Swan-necked. She suc- 
ceeded, better than they had done, in finding out the corpse of 
her lover. The spot on which the engagement took place has 
since been known by the name of Battle. 

T11E NORMANS MARCH UPON LONDON — WILLIAM CROWNED 
KINO — TIIE CONQUEST COMPLETED. 

The battle of Hastings decided the fate of England ; but much 
remained to be done before the country could be considered as 
entirely conquered. The news of Harold’s death spread quickly 
over the land, and the Saxon chiefs consulted who should be 
appointed bis successor to the throne. Neither of his two sons was 
old enough ; his brothers-in-law, Edwin and Morkar, the Earls of 
Mercia and Northumberland, had some partisans; but the gene- 
ral wish of the inhabitants of London and the neighbourhood 
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was in favour of Edgar Atheling, or Edgar the Illustrious, the 
grand-nephew of Edward the Confessor. Edgar, a weak young 1 
man/was accordingly proclaimed king. Many, however, and par- 
ticularly some of the superior clergy, were in favour of submis- 
sion to the Conqueror, recommended as he was by the authority 
of the pope. Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, and Eldretl, 
archbishop of York, adhered to Edgar Atheling. 

Edgar's reign was soon to be brought to a conclusion. After 
remaining for some days near Ilastloys, William and his army 
inarched against Dover, the castle of u hi eh capitulated. Then, 
reinforced by fresh troops which had arrived from Normandy, 
he advanced through Kent towards London. A body of horse, 
however, which he had sent in advance of the army, having been 
repulsed by the Saxons in Southwark, he judged it prudent to 
make a circuit before approaching the city. Crossing the Thames, 
therefore, at Wallingford, he advanced to Berkhanistead, in Ileit- 
fordshire, and there encamped, sending out parties in all direc- 
tions to lay the country waste. Meanwhile the inhabitants of 
London were divided among themselves as to the course of eon- 
duct which they should pursue. Edwin and Morkar, with other 
patriots, had retired into the northern provinees, resolved to make 
a stand against the Conqueror there; Edgar Atheling, and Arch- 
bishops Stigand and Kldred, were unable without their assistanee 
to defend the city ; and the great body of the common citizens, 
with the hansr or municipal corporation at their head, were dis- 
posed to make terms with the Conqueror, and sent a deputy to 
ilia camp to ascertain whether he would guarantee them their 
ancient liberties if they surrendered to his rule. In these circum- 
stances, nothing remained for Edgar but to resign his crown. 
Accordingly, lie and his court, including the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, and a number 
of other nobles and ecclesiastics, repaired to the Norman camp at 
Berkhamstead, and tendered their allegiance to Duke William, 
who in turn made them promises of kind treatment. The Nor- 
man army then marched directly upon London, and quartered 
themselves in the city as its lords and masters. 

At a council of war, held in the camp near London by the Nor- 
man chiefs, it was deb. ,ed whether William should be imme- 
diately crowned king of England, or whether the Conquest should, 
in the tirst place*, be pursued somewhat farther. William himself, 
for some secret reason, seemed inclined to delay his assumption 
of thffi throne: but the chiefs, stirred up by the eloquence of 
Aimery de Tliouavs, a captain of the auxiliaries from Poitou, 
insisted that his coroi ition should take place immediately ; and 
to this arrangement the Saxons were obliged to consent. Accord- 
ingly, Christmas -day, 1000, was appointed for the performance of 
the ceremony. On ihat day William, and the chiefs of his army, 
amounting to two hundred and sixty, walked in procession from 
the Norman camp to Westminster Abbey between two lines of 
26 
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Norman soldiers. The streets were crowded with spectators, and 
all the approaches to the abbey were guarded by Normans. In 
the abbey were already assembled a number of Saxons, whom 
their fears induced to be present to assist at the ceremony. - After 
William and the Norman barons entered the church, Geoffrey, 
bishop of Coutances, addressed the Normans who were present 
in the French language, and demanded whether it was their 
opinion that their duke ought to assume the title of king* of 
the English ; and at the same time Eldred, archbishop of York 
(Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, having refused to attend), 
asked the Anglo-Saxons present whether they were willing to 
receive the Norman duke as their king. At this moment the 
church rang with shouts and acclamations; and the Norman sol- 
diers outside, mistaking the noise for an indication that some 
violence was being ottered to the duke, or some interruption to 
the ceremony, obeyed secret orders which they had received iii/ 
case of such an event, and set tire to a number of houses, and sur- 
rounded the doors of the church. All were thrown into confusion ; 
the Anglo-Saxons who were in the abbey rushed out to save their 
houses from destruction, the Normans followed them, and none 
remained except the duke and a few "ecclesiastics of both nations, 
who concluded the ceremony, and administered to him the oath 
usually taken by the Anglo-Saxon kings. The duke, it is said, 
trembled violently. , 

William was forty-two 3 -ears of age at the time of his corona- 
tion ns king of England, llis reign, which lasted twenty-one 
years, from 100(1 to 1087, lias been described as “little else 
than a succession of revolts^ followed by chastisements so severe, 
that at its end few, if any, considerable estates remained m tin* 
possession of an Englishman.” Let us briefly sketch the prin- 
cipal events of his reign, down at least to the period at which the 
Conquest may be considered as having been completed. 

The /irst occupation of William after his coronation was the 
* confiscation of all the property of the principal Anglo-Saxons in 
that part of England which he had already reduced, and its divi- 
sion, according to promise, among his followers. After retaining 
to himself all the late king’s treasures, with a great part of the 
richest plunder of the churches and shops, he bestowed the rest 
upon the priests, barons, knights, and soldiers, according to their 
rank, and the nature of the bargain they had made with him 
before leaving Normandy. Some received estates and castles, 
some the sovereignty of towns and villages, some were faid in 
money, and some obtained the hand of Saxon ladips, whose hus- 
bands or fathers had been killed at the battle of Hastings. The 
native population indiscriminately, but especially those who had 
taken part against the Conqueror, were mercilessly robbed of 
their houses, their lands, and their wealth. “The towns,” says 
Thierry, “suffered in a different manner from the country; and 
each town or district had its own particular grievances. At 
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Pevensey, for example, where the Norman army had landed, the 
soldiers shared amonsj themselves the houses of the vanquished. 
In other places the inhabitants themselves were portioned out 
like ohattels. The city of Dover, half-consumed by fire, was 

f iven to Odo, bishop of Bayeux, who in turn distributed the 
onses among: his warriors and followers. Raoul de Courpespine 
received three houses, and a poor woman’s field ; William, son of 
Geoffrey, also received three houses, along* with the town-house, 
or hall of the burg*esses. Near Colchester, in Essex, Geoffrey de 
Mandeville seized forty manors or houses, surrounded by culti- 
vated lands ; fourteen Saxon proprietors were dispossessed by a 
Norman called Engelry; one rich Englishman placed himself 
for security under the protection of Gaultier, a Norman ; an- 
other Englishman became a serf on the soil of his own field.” So 
it was over all the conquered district; the sixty thousand Nor- 
t mans who had come over with William settling down like a band 
of nobles in the midst of a population of serfs. Some of the 
Saxons, indeed, may have been permitted to retain their rank 
and wealth ; but these eases were the exceptions ; and the menne-st 
soldier in William’s army found himself raised, both in wealth 
and station, above the descendants of the most powerful of the 
Anglo-Saxon thanes. “ The man who had crossed the sea w ith 
the quilted cassock and wooden bow of a common foot soldier, 
now appeared mounted on a war-horse, and healing the military 
baldrick ; and the herdsmen of Normandy, and the weavers of 
Flanders, became in England men of consequence.” As yet, 
however, only a part of England had. been conquered ; and when 
the rest should have been subdued, the followers of William 
might expect still greater rewards. Allured by these hopes, 
crowds of new adventurers poured into England from the conti- 
nent, to offer their arms and services to the Conqueror. 

Before pushing the Conquest into the northern and western 
districts of England, William paid a visit to Normandy, carrying 
with him, as hostages for the peace of the kingdom during his 
absence, t^e principal Anglo-Saxon nobility, and leaving William 
Fitzosborne, and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, as his lieutenants. He 
had scarcely gone when the Saxons of the conquered districts 
of Kent and Hereford:. 'lire revolted against their Norman op- 
pressors ; and* as the Cambrians or Welsh of the extreme west 
of England seemed disposed to assist their ancient enemies, the 
Anglo-Saxons, against the new invaders of the island, the insur- 
rection appeared very formidable. William, accordingly, hastened 
back from Normandy, and after spending* some time in sooth- 
ing and conciliating the Saxons of London and the neighbour- 
hood, by large promises and cunning proclamations, he marched 
westward into the provinces which still remained unconquered. 
Somerset, Devon, Gloucester, and other counties of the south- 
west, were speedily reduced, and divided, like the eastern coun- 
ties, among the fortunate soldiers of the Conqueror. By the year 
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1068, the whole of England south of the Ouse and Severn had 
been effectually subdued and garrisoned by the Normans ; there 
remained, however, the extensive provinces north of these rivers 
which still preserved their independence, and afforded a retreat 
for all the patriots of the south whom the Conqyeror had dispos- 
sessed of their lands and forced to flee. Here the Northumbrian 
chiefs, Edwin and Morkar, the brothers-in-law of King Harold, 
a young Saxon named Edrick, and many other patriots, some of 
whom had sworn never again to sleep under u roof until their 
country should be delivered out of the strangers’ hands, were 
constantly engaged in schemes and plots for the expulsion of the 
Normans. A close alliance was formed for this purpose between 
the Saxons and tho Welsh of the west of Mercia, who generously 
forgot that, on the present occasion, the Anglo-Saxons were suf- 
fering precisely what, six hundred years before, they had them- 
selves inflicted on the Celtic British. Besides the Welsh, the 
Anglo-Saxons found another ally in the Scotch, under their king, 
Malcolm Caninore, in whose dominions the young Saxon king, 
lid gar Atheling, villi his mother and his two sisters, sought a 
refuge. Malcolm — a monarch of great abilities, and who, from 
an early period of his reign, had made it a part of his policy, for 
the civilisation of his own kingdom, to admit into it all strangers 
who chose to come — received the refugees kindly, gave them lands 
in the Lothians, and, in token # of Ins friendship for the Saxons, 
married Edgar’s younger sister Margaret, a princess of extra- 
ordinary accomplishments for that period. 

Hearing of this triple alliance between the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Welsh, and the Scotch, WiUJhm marched northwards, and, vic- 
torious wherever he advanced, took in succession the towns of 
Oxford, Warw ick, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, ami 
York. After the siege of York, an incident occurred which 
Thierry thus narrates : — “ Kldred, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had lent his assistance at the consecration of 1 lie foreign 
•'king, came into the desolated city to perform some religious 
ceremony. When he came, he sent to Jus lands, not far from 
the city, for some provisions for his household. His servants, 
driving wagons laden with corn and other articles, were met at 
one of the gates of York by the Norman governor with a nume- 
rous escort. ‘ Who are you V demanded the Norman ; ‘ and to 
whom do these supplies belong X ’ 1 We are/ said they, ‘ the 

archbishop's servants, and these prb\isious are for the use of 
his household.' The viscount, paying no respect to this intima- 
tion, made a sign to his soldiers to seize the horses and w agons, 
and carry the provisions to the Norman magazines. When the 
archbishop, the friend and ally of the conquerors, found that 
even lie did not escape the miseries of the Conquest, there arose 
in his soul an indignation which his calm and prudent spirit had 
never experienced before. He immediately repaired to the Con- 
queror’s quarters, and presented himself in his episcopal habits, 
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with his pastoral staff in his hand. William rose, according to 
custom, to give the archbishop the kiss of peace ; but the Saxon 
stepped back, and said, 1 Hear me, King William. Thou wert a 
foreigner ; nevertheless, because it was God’s v. ill to puni&h this 
nation, thou did^k obtain, at the cost of much blood, the kingdom 
of England. Then I anointed thee king ; I crowned thee ; I blessed 
thee with mine own hands; but now I curse thee and thy race, 
because thou hast deserved it ; because thou art the persecutor of 
God’s church, and the oppressor oi ; ts ministers.’ The Norman 
attendants of William had their swords half unsheathed, and would 
have killed the old man; but William allowed him to depart.” 

For two years York was the northernmost post of the Nor- 
mans, and Northumbria continued in the possession of the Saxon 
patriots. Many attempts were made by the latter, assisted by 
the Welsh, the Scotch, and also by a Danish fleet sent to their 
aid by Sweyn, king of Denmark, to regain what they had lost ; 
and one of these was so successful, that York came again into 
tlieir possession, and Edgar Atlieling was again saluted as king 
in the northern provinces. This success was partly owing to 
the diminished enthusiasm of the Normans in the cause of the 
Conquest, many of whom, instead of settling in the country, 
had taken the earliest opportunity of re-embarking for then- 
native land, carrying along with them the riches which they 
had acquired. In 1070, however, William made :l second expe- 
dition into the north, and before his activity and the valour of 
his troops all opposition gave wav. Cumberland and Northum- 
berland were reduced; Edgar and some of his followers fled again 
into Scotland; while the great patriot chiefs, Waltheof, Edwin, 
Morkar, and Gospatrick, were obliged to submit to the Conqueror. 
At the end of that year the whole of England, from Land’s 
Knd to Tweed, was virtually conquered by tile Normans. 

„ FATE OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS— SOCIAL EFFECTS OF 
THE CONQUEST. 

After the completion of the Conquest, in the year 1070, the 
Anglo-Saxons may be considered as dividing themselves into 
three classes — the great mass of the population, which lived 
groaning under the IS ^rman yoke ; the patriot outlaws, who 
swarmed in the forests and less accessible districts of the country r 
and waged a perpetual war with the foreigners, leading a free 
but savage and precarious life ; and the exiles, who, quitting their 
native* land, Scattered themselves in search of liberty over all 
parts of the world. Of the first class — the great mass of the 
subdued Saxon population — a little more must be said. 

Now that he was firmly seated on the throne, William pursued 
with even greater rigour and consistency than before his policy* 
erf degrading the natives of the country which he had conquered. 
Tn 1070, William, intriguing with Pope Alexander II., procured 
the assembling of an ecclesiastical council at Winchester, presided 
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over by two papal legates, at which Stigand, the Saxon arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was deposed, along with Alexander, bishop 
of Lincoln ; Eghelman, bishop of East Anglia; Eghelrik, bishop 
of Sussex; Eghelwin, bishop of Durham; and almost every other 
ecclesiastical d ignitary of the English race. These prelates were 
replaced by Norman priests ; the archbishopric of Canterbury 
being conferred on Lanfranc, to whose services at Rome, as we 
formerly mentioned, William had been greatly indebted. Eldred, 
the archbishop of York, having died, a Norman prelate, Thomas, 
was appointed his successor. The simultaneous deposition of so 
many of the Saxon clergy excited a deep interest in the ecclesias- 
tical world, and it is probable that some complaints might liave 
been beard but for the accession of Hildebrand to the papacy. 
He declared the deposition legitimate, and the discussion was at 
an end. The last prelate of English birth left in England was 
Wnlfstan, bishop of Worcester, a weak simple man, of amiable 
disposition, who bad assisted the Conqueror more zealously than 
any other Saxon. Even Ins deposition was at length resolved 
on. Accordingly, in 107(1, lie was summoned before a council of 
Norman prelates and nobles, held m Westminster Abbey, King 
William and Archbishop Jam franc presiding. It was here 
unanimously voted that Wnlfstan was unfit to continue bishop of 
Worcester, seeing that he could not speak French; and he was 
required, therefore, to surrender his episcopal ring and crosier. 
On this demand being made* the weak old man was inspired 
with an energy superior to Ins character: his lean frame quivered, 
and rising up before all the assembly, ho walked slowly up to the 
tomli of Edward the Coniysfcor, who was interred beneath the 
abbey pavement, and standing by the tombstone, said, addressing 
the dead monarch beneath, ‘‘ Edward, I received this staff from 
thee, and I return it to thee again.” Then turning to the Nor- 
mans, he said, “ A better than you gave me this staff, to whom 
now 1 £*ive it back ; take it up if you can.” At these words lie 
* struck the tombstone with the end of his crosier, and the Nor- 
mans, impressed with a superstitious awe, did not venture to 
repeat their demand ; nay, according to the popular tradition, 
the staff clove the stone, and stuck in it so firmly that no one but 
Wulfstan himself could pull it out, which he did when the king 
bade him resume it. This miracle was generally believed ; and 
after his death, which took place shortly after, Wulfstan was 
worshipped as a saint by the Saxons. 

The most immediate and remarkable result of the Conquest* was 
the introduction of what is called the feudal system into England. 
Under the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, few traces of this system ex- 
isted — the government being popular in its character. When, 
however, William had conquered England, there resulted front 
his partition of the territory among his followers a new set of 
social arrangements. Reserving one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-two manors to himself as his private share, he divided 
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the rest of the kingdom among seven or eight hundred of his 
principal followers, ivho became bound, in return, to render him 
homage and military service. These great barons, who were 
called tenants-in-chief, let out their lands on similar terms to 
their dependents, and so on until every Norman was provided 
for. On consulting the Great Roll of the Normans, called also 
the Doom’s-day Book, which William caused to be made out 
between 1081 and 1086, for the purpose of ascertaining into whose 
hands all the laiidrof England had got, only one or two Saxon 
names are found in the list of tenants-in-chief, and these for very 
small estates ; from which it appears that all the former pro- 
prietors of England — the Anglo-Saxon thanes and ceorls— - had 
been degraded into tenants of the Norman barons, or even, 
lower still, into tenants of Norman knights, who were tenants 
themselves. The lower class of the Anglo-Saxons, again, became 
absolute serfs of the soil — villains, cottars, and borders under 
Norman masters. 

Thus, in the end of the eleventh century, there came to be 
two distinct populations in England — a Norman jiopulation, con- 
sisting probably at first of not more altogether than a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, and an Anglo-Saxon population of some 
millions.. Of the mixture of thes'e two populations, the present 
English nation is the result. The mixture did not take place at 
once. For two or even three centuries after the Conquest, we 
can distinguish the two populations. To understand the state of 
society in England immediately after the Conquest, the reader, m 
the words of Thierry, “must imagine to himself two countries — 
the one possessed by the Normans, vvpalthy and exonerated from 
capitation and other taxes ; the other, that is, the Saxon, enslaved 
and oppressed with a land tax : the former full of spacious man- 
sions, of walled and moated castles; the latter covered with 
thatched huts and old ruined walls : this peopled with the pros- 
perous and idle, with soldiers and courtiers, with knights and 
barons — that with men miserable, and doomed to toil with pea- 
sants and artisans. Lastly, to complete the picture, these t\\ o 
lands are m a manner woven into each other ; they meet at evciy 
point, and yet they are more completely separated than if tin re 
were seas between them. Each has a language of its own, which 
is strange to the other. French is the court language, used m 
all the palaces, castles, and mansions, in the abbeys and monas- 
teries, in all the residences of wealth and power ; while the 
anOitti\ language of the country is heard only at the firesides of 
the poor and the serfs.” 

In the process of" time these differences disappeared, and the two 
populations amalgamated with each other, constituting our pre- 
sent English people. Even at the present day, however, it is main- 
tained by some that the higher classes of the country exhibit traces 
of their Norman descent, while the lower classes are in a much 
greater degree the genuine descendants of the Anglo-Saxons. 

,T2 






THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. # 

S MORE simple and kind-hearted being' than Bob 
Parsons — little Bob* Parsons, as he was called, on ac- 
count of his somewhat diminutive size — was not 
known within the, sound of Bow Bells. Bob had for 
been a slave to thp counting-house ; and, while other 
were occasionally indulged with a holiday, he was 
contented to toil on as usual, without any idea that 
erved or required a similar relaxation. At length the 
little man’s time came. Bob, unasked, got a week’s holiday at 
Christmas ; and having such a monstrous allowance of time, he 
yesolved to spend it in the country. In the country! — Christ- 
mas spent in the country ! — that sounds like going to visit at 
sofne castle, or manor, or old farmhouse at the very least; where 
roaring tires are kept up all day and all night, where casks of 
nle are" as plentiful as blackberries in autumn, and where roast 
beef and plumpudding are by no means dainties, but quite ordi- 
nary every-day occurrences. 

But it was to no place so grand as a farmhouse even that 
Bob thought of going on this particular Christmas. Bet’s re- 
lations, he believed, were few — and those few, as far as he knew, 
were all poor ; but it was a very long time since he had seen any 
of them. 

lie had been a clerk in the firm of Linsey, AVoolsey, and Co., 
Aldermanburv, for the last twenty years, and he was now hard 
upon fivo-and-fort.y. During these years he had maintained 
little intercourse with the place of his nativity — a remote village 
in Lincolnshire, called Littlcthorpc, v, hich I defy you to find on 
No. l.U # i 
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the map. Bob’s father and mother were dead long* ago, and so 
were Bob’s sisters and brothers : that lie knew well enough ; but 
he did not know what number of aunts, uncles, and cousins he 
might have living- still just on the other side of Grantham. As 
he felt a strangle yearning to see or hear something about his 
kindred on this occasion — a yearning which he could not very 
easily account for, as he was not much given to the romantic — 
Bob made up his mind to go down into Lincolnshire, and an- 
nounced his intention accordingly. 

This announcement astonished his friends in the counting- 
house; and Jack Hooper was so incredulous on the subject, that 
he was heard to declare “ he believed it was all a joke — that Little 
Bob Parsons was not going into the country at all. He had 
known Bob thirty years, as long as he (Jack Hooper) could re- 
member, and he had never heard of Bob’s knowing any one out of 
London. As to Bob’s relations, lie believed they were all merely 
ideal.” As Jack was the wag of the counting-house, every one 
joined him in laughing at the idea of Little Bob Parsons’ 
journey into the country; and they were quite sure nothing 
would ever come of it. Now we shall see that they were never 
more mistaken in their lives. It was in the days of long stages 
— before these panting, screeching, Hying railway days — that 
Bob and his portmanteau were hoisted to the top of the Gran- 
tham coach on a line 23d of Deceinher morning. It was a sharp 
frost to be sure; but Bob’s greatcoat was a very great one indeed 
for so little a man, and it wrapped, him well from head to foot, 
so that he did not mind the coldv; beside his portmanteau, on 
the roof of the coach, Bob r placed' a small basket, which his 
landlady had stored with provender for the inward man ; in- 
cluding a small bottle of brandy — a sacred deposit, made by 
Bob himself with a view to spiritual comfort on the road. 

By the time the coach stopped at Barnet, Bob felt ten years 
younger than lie had seemed the day before, when his mates in 
the counting-house had wished him “ a very merry Christmas 
with nobody, at nowhere, in Lincolnshire.” Bob ate some sand- 
wiches at Barnet, and felt as strong as a giant afterwards. 
When the coach star id once more, he gave himself up to 
thoughts something like these : — 

“Well, it is a pleasing thing to live in such improving times ! 

I scarcely remember this road at all. To be sure it is thirty 
years^ago since I travelled it. How strange! it seems but 
yesterday since I left the old place down there. I wonder 
whether that’s oltei id. Ah, it is long ago ! How well I re- 
member poor mother’s kissing and hugging me, and crying like 
anything all the time when I was coming away to London. 

1 Robert, ’ says she to my father, as he sat ready in the cart — 

1 Robert, something tells me I shall never see him again. He’s 
going all the way to London, and he’s sure to die, or make his 
iortune there ; and either way, I’m afraid he’ll never come here 
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to see his old mother again ! ’ Ah ! didn’t I kiss her then 1 Poor 
mother ! And iny father said — 1 Nonsense, woman/ says he ; 
i you’ll see him fast enough in a year or two. There, let him go 
now ; the horse wont stand.’ And so I got into the cart, and, 
sure enough, mother was right ; she never did see me any more ; 
nor father neither. But I always wrote to them regularly, and 
I know they never wanted for anything. Brothers and "sisters 
all dead too ! Poor Polly ! I think I loved her the best, though 
she was n little sharp-tempered ; she was always so kind to me 
because I was the youngest, and the least, and the weakest. So 
she’s gone! But she had children ; I may see them. And Dick, 
what a fellow he was to be sure ! The daring things lie used to 
do. But lie is gone also ; and all his little ones but. two, they 
tell me. The girl married somewhere about Littlelhorne, and 
the boy settled at Wisbeuoli. And sister Anne, and Bill — both 
dead too ! and never married, like myself. I wonder whether 
tlie people in Litilethorpe will know me again ? I must be 
altered a good deal. Thirty years is a long time ! ” 

Here Bob felt his face with his hand, and tried to take a 
survey of his ligure, the lower part of which was eclipsed by the 
somewhat globular form of the central portion. On the whole, 
Bob had worn well. He was of a contented, cheerful, kindly dis- 
position : much given .to mirth, and by no means averse to good 
cheer in moderation, lie took a gentle interest in politics, but 
was disposed to believe that Providence ordered all things for the 
best; and he had no new lights on religion to trouble his soul. 
He always went to church /wice on the Sunday ; and when a 
free-thinking friend tried to argue,him out of the habit, he lis- 
tened quietly to what was said, and never contradicted him ; for 
Bob had learned, by experience, that arguing about religion was 
not the way to be religious. He went to church on Sunday to 
worship God in his own way ; and he believed in God, and 
, trusted in his goodness all the rest of the week, without thin king 
himself better or wiser than his neighbours ; in which lfst respect 
he did not resemble most of his free-thinking, free-living friends. 

Por worldly matters, certainly Bob was not rich : but he was 
not poor; and he was contented with what he had. His salary 
had been £150 per annum for the last ten years, and he had 
contrived to save about half of that ; for he dined with the other 
clerks at his employers’ expense. He did not smoke, and he was 
economical in all things, except that he never denied hijnself a 
penny to give to a poor body in the street, or sometimes a six- 
pence, if the poor body happened to be a woman ; for Bob was a 
bachelor, and retained his youthful feeling of chivalrous reverence 
for the sex, and took shame to himself when he saw a woman 
starving, and never could be virtuous enough to think that “ it 
served her right for her misconduct.” 

To return. The Grantham coach, with Bob on the top, went 
on, on all day, and at about seven o’clock in the evening it 
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stopped at the George Inn at Grantham. Whoever knows this 
inn needs no description of it. To all my readers who do not 
know it, let me say briefly that it is, or was, perfect. Our friend 
Bob was quite afraid of its grandeur at lirst, but he took courage 
fropi the respect paid him by the waiters ; and he said to himself, 
“ This one night I’ll enjoy myself like one of the, firm. I’ll have 
a first-rate supper, and Fll sleep in a first-rate bed.” So he ordered 
one man to take his portmanteau to a bedroom, and to light a 
fire there directly ; and he ordered another man to take him to a 
small sitting-room ; and then he ordered tea and supper, all in 
one ; for Bob could not do without his tea. 

Bob slept soundly that night, in spite of the surpassing gran- 
deur of tlie rose-coloured damask curtains of his bed, and the 
unparalleled luxury of a fire, which flickered, and glimmered, and 
crackled, to his intense satisfaction long after he was in bed. He 
slept, and dreamed he was again a boy at Littlethorpe. Everything 
that occurred when he was a boy seemed to come over again. 
Ileal people, or people who had been real in bygone days, went 
and came. They spoke to him— sat beside him — looked kindly 
into his eyes ; and when he awoke, he rubbed his eyes and ex- 
claimed, “ How strange ! Was that all thirty years ago ? Why 
not again now ? ” 

Ah, Bob Parsons — why not again now ? Because such things 
never come again, except in dreams and in memory, where they 
look fairer and brighter than they really were. It is better only 
to dream of, and remember them. 

While he dressed and ate his breakfast, Bob meditated on the 
probability that no one at. Littlethorpe would remember him. Mr 
Greenbury, the old schoolmaster, to whom he used to write after 
liis father and mother were dead, and who gave him news of the 
village about every two years, had ceased to write five years ago, 
and Bob feared lie too was dead. But if so, why had not liis 
daughter written to tell him so ? She could write, could Esther 
Grccnbuw — a very nice hand too for a girl. Bob remembered 
her as she was thirty years ago. A kind, bright-eyed, fresh- 
coloured lass, some three years his senior, and at the top of the 
writing-class, in those d~ys when boys and girls learned together. 
And now Bob recalled to mind distinctly a little affair that hap- 
pened at that period. He remembered how Esther, with her stout 
arm, had one day tried to defend him from the attack of a big 
boy. This big boy had been reproved by the master for idleness, 
and had been told to take example from Little Bob Parsons. Of 
course the big boy watched the first opportunity to bully Bob : it 
was in the old schoolroom, after the rest of the scholars were gone, 
that the said big boy proceeded “to give it him well,” and “to 
teach him liow to set himself up above his betters;” when 
Esther Greenbury, who was not gone with the rest, and who had 
a particular dislike to the said big* boy, interfered in behalf of 
Little Bob, who was a favourite of hers, and, armed with a ruler, 
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warded off the blows which would otherwise have fallen upon 
poor Bob’s head. She, in short, saved Bob from injury, and 
Bob, in turn, assisted her to get out of the clutches of the 
tyrant. It was a mutual benefit; and founding on the circum- 
stance, Bob endeavoured, boy as he was, to raise an interest 
in Esther’s feelings ; but somehow lie never was able to make 
himself understood, which occasioned him some little unhap- 
piness ; and he even went the length of being piqued with his 
Kind-hearted deliverer, which she of course could never compre- 
hend. 

Bob smiled at this and other recollections of his childhood. And 
then he called for his bill, and told the waiter to take care of his 
portmanteau till he sent for it in the course of the day. Then he 
set off from the George Inn. lie turned back, however, in a few 
minutes, with a sadder face, to tell the waiter that lie mtyht per- 
haps return again that night. The thought had come across his 
mind that perhaps, after all, no one at Littlethorpe might know 
him, or be disposed to receive linn as a guest. This thought 
made him sorrowful for a little while ; but he soon recovered his 
usual cheerfulness, and said to himself, as lie walked briskly out of 
Grantham, “ God is very good. Who knows I may find many 
kind friends living still V ” 

When he got to the half-way house — that is, about three miles 
on his road — he had a glass of ale, and after that he seemed to 
recall everything he came to. The alterations hereabouts were 
very trifling, and lie recognised almost every farm and gate that 
he saw. When he came to* the brow of the hill that overlooks 
Littlethorpe, he sat down ohti stile to rest himself, and determine 
who he would ask for first in the* village. There it lay below 
him — looking just as it used to look. There was the old church, 
with its green environment, where lay so many who were dear 
to him. Bob felt a tear in his eye ; but at that moment the 
church, bells rang out merrily, and be reflected that it was Ohrist- 
'mas eve, and not at all a time of year to give way to feelings of 
sadness. So he dashed aside the tear, and muttered to himself, 

“ They are happy ; n heaven ! ” and then began to descend the hill 
at a brisk pace. 

The first place in the village that he came to was the black- 
smith’s forge. Often and often had he stood there, to watch the; 
bright sparks fall from the anvil when he was a boy ; and now ho 
stood there again a man. Not one of the group before the forge 
knew him. They all stared at him after the fashion of c Jim try- 
men looking at a Londoner. Bob stared at the blacksmith linn- 
self, with a notion that he ought to know that face. He watched 
it in the li^ht of the fire. It was an honest, broad, somewhat 
coarse and Heavy face. Yes ; something like that face he had 
known years ago. He could not recollect who it w as, till some 
one of the lookers-on called out to the smith, “I say, Nat Gibbs, 
what dost say to a sup of beer ?” 
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The smith’s face relaxed into a laugh as he said, 11 Ay, ay ; 
it’s Christinas eve, and I’m ready for beer anytime in the day.” 

“ Nat Gibbs!” said Bob to nimself. “ To be sure it is Nat 
Gibbs ; how could I forget him ?” The very big boy he knocked 
over the head with a ruler in Esther Greenbury’s defence. In 
a moment Bob forgot his grudge in his eagerness to greet 
an old acquaintance. Jjje pushed through the group into the 
forge, and caught hold of the big smith’s brawny hand without 
speaking. , 

“ Hallo!” exclaimed the latter. “ Who are you, eh?” 

“ Why, sir, I beg your pardon” — Bob was always a pretty 
spoken man — “ I daresay you do not remember me. I am your 
old schoolmate, Bob Parsons.” 

“ Why, surely you ben’t Little Bob Parsons come back again ?” 
cried the smith, starting back with astonishment, and then 
shaking him violently by the hand, as he saw traces of Little Bob 
the boy in the person of Little Bob the man. “ Well, who’d ha’ 
thought of seeing you back in the old place again. Anyhow, 
I’m glad to see thee, and looking* so hearty too. My missus wftl 
be very pleased to see thee too ; for she is a relation of your own 
— a Parsons. Why, now I come to think on’t, she is your own 
brother’s daughter — your oldest brother Dick’s child.” 

u Indeed !” cried Bob. u Why, Nat, she is rather young for 
you; isn’t she?” , 

u Why, that was her look out you know. I’m not fifty yet, 
and we’ve been married nigh ten years. She fancied me, and I 
was glad to have her, for I like the stock she came of. The 
Parsonses are a good lot ; leastways 1 most on ’em. Now, come 
along with me ; I’m going hbme to dinner, and you must take 
pot-luck with us. II ow my Martha will stare when I tell her 
you are her own Uncle Bob I’ve often told her about ! Here 
you* Joe, come and finish this shoe. I’ve done work for to-day. 
Mind you lock up the place all safe, and put the fire out before 
you go home.” 

Having said this, Nat Gibbs quickly divested himself of hjs 
apron, washed his face in a corner of the forge, pulled down liis 
shirt sleeves, and put on his coat. This slight toilette was much 
to the advantage of his personal appearance in the opinion of 
Bob, who thought his nephev -in-law looked a little more genteel 
than at first. Bob was a London clerk, be it remembered, and 
liked to see his friends look neat and respectable. You and I, 
reader*might have preferred the smith in his working costume. 

When Nat Gibbs’ came out with Bob to the front of his forge, 
he told all *the loungers there that “ this was Bob Parsons, who 
went away quite a boy thi_ ty years ago, and had come back once 
more to see the place he was born in.” Hereupon two middle- 
aged men came forward and shook hands witn Bob, and said 
how glad they were to see him. Who were they? Why, they 
were Jim Bates and Tom Greenbury to be sure. And then they 
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all four walked together down the village towards Nat Gibbs’ 
house. 

To Bob’s surprise and sorrow they only met one man who 
recollected him. They talked over old days as they went along; 
but Bob found that so many people he asked about were dead, 
so many others had turned out ill, and so many had been unfor- 
tunate, that none of them were in good spirits when they stopped 
at the smith’s neat little house at the other end of the village. 
Nat Gibbs recovered himself the first. u Come, come,” cried he, 
slapping Bob on the back, “ don’t be down-hearted. We must all 
die, you know; but I never could see the good of making one’s- 
self miserable because of that.” 

He then invited Bates and Greenbury to walk in, but they 
said “ No ; they must make haste home now.” 

u Well, then, they must promise to bring their wives and the 
young uns to tea, and spend the evening. It was Christmas eve, 
and they would make a night of it in honour of Bob here.” And 
they said they would come ; and saving “ Good-by for the 
present,” they went away. 

Then the burly smith lifted the latch of his own door, and in 
the ardours of hospitality pushed Bob down a steep step into a 
passage paved with red brick, which ran through the little house, 
and opened by another door into a yard at the back, in which 
some chilly-looking liens might be seen creeping about in a dis- 
consolate maimer. Bob hacl no time to observe anything else, 
for in a moment Nat Gibbs’ voice sounded through the house. 
“ Here, Matty — Matty ! whbro are you, girl ? Come along, here.” 
Then, before any answer c(fflld be given, he pushed open, a jdoor, 
and Bob saw a young woman, with a child in her arms, rise 
from a chair by a blazing lire, in a snug little general-living 
room, which was drawing-room, dining-room, nursery, play- 
room, all in one, and a great deal more than all that put together. 
Two little boys, of seven and nine years of age, were seated at a 
table, each with a large pile of raisins before him, which he was 
busily stoning for to-morrow’s pudding. 

11 Hallo ! here you are all of you ! I say, old fellow !” Here 
the father gave the baby a poke in the ribs, to which that tender 
individual replied by kicking its legs, and laughing like a little 
puck. “ Hey ! what, Master Natty, does mother trust you to 
stone plums for the pudding? And you too, young Jack ? Why, 

I didn’t think she could be so foolish.” To this attack th6 two 
boys replied by jumping up to caress their father, and clairing his 
face and clothes all over with their sticky fingers. Little Bob 
Parsons stood by, a momentary silent spectator of this family 
group. His niece looked at him with curiosity. How like she 
was to his poor brother ! She had. just his merry, frank, clear 
dark eye, and the same rather impertinent turn-up of the nose. 
He felt the strongest inclination to fold her in his arms ; but he 
waited a moment, for fear of alarming her, and also perhaps for 
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fear of hurting the baby ; for Bob, like many bachelors, did no# 
know how tough a thing a baby is, after all that may be said 
about its softness and delicacy. 

At last Nat Gibbs turned his wife’s attention to the stranger. 
“ Now, Mat, guess who this is? You don’t remember him ?” 

How should she ? She was born nearly two years after Bob 
left Littlethorpe, and of course was obliged to give up guessing 
as a bad job. When it came out that this was her own Uncle 
Bob, who had gone away to London years ago, and of whom 
she had heard so many stories, she was obliged to put down the 
child for surprise, and to take breath ; and in another instant she 
had her arms round his neck, and he found a tear or two of hers 
on his cheek ; for the sight of him brought up the thought of her 
father and mother, and Matty could never think of them without 
crying : she was rather a nervous, excitable woman. In a short 
time she recovered, and was in excellent spirits, stirring herself 
to get dinner in a superior style, as Bob was to be honoured as a 
relation, as a guest, and as a Londoner, who was of course accus- 
tomed to have everything quite fashionable. At last dinner wai 
on the table; as nice an Irish stew as one could wish to eat; and 
every one did justice to it, especially Bob, who was hungry after 
his walk, and with the novelty of his situation. He praised the 
dish beyond anything attainable in a London eating-house ; and 
thereby made his niece, Mrs Gibb*, his firm friend for life, for 
she prided herself on her Irish stews. After dinner, the boys 
cleared away the plates and dishes, and went into the kitchen to 
wash them ; for their mother had found means to make them 
useful. She herself swept up the hearth, cleared the room of all 
litters, apologised to Uncle Bob, for the twentieth time, for “not 
having cleaned herself, and for doing all these things before him, 
because the woman , Mrs Bennett, was gone to Grantham, to 
bring home things for to-morrow — it being Christmas-day.” 
Her husband told her of his invitation to the Bateses and the 
Greenburys for that evening. At first Mrs Gibbs’ countenance 
was clouded, and she “ wondered he had not remembered that 
Mother Bennett was away, and that there "was nothing but 
bacon and cheese in the house.” But when her husband said 
that Uncle Bob’s unexpected return had made hiru forget every- 
thing but doing him honoui, she brightened again, and said, 
“ Well, never mind now, Nat : it can’t be helped. And I daresay 
they wont mind taking things in the rough, though it is Christ- 
mas eve^and Littlethorpe Feast too ; and, please the pigs! we will 
have a good game at snap-dragon for the children. I can 
manage that : I have plenty of plums.” 

And then Nat got up a; d said he must go and buy some* 
tobacco for the evening- and Martha, with a wistful face, said y 
“You wont stop long at the Lion, Nat?” 

“ No, no, child; not with Bob Parsons here. How could yon 
think I should?” She went out of the room to shut the house 
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door after him, and when she came back to her place by the fire, 
Bob thought she looked anxious and serious ; so he asked her 
what made her look so grave : and his niece laughed, and said 
“ Nothing ! — did she look grave ?” 

The$r began to talk of their family, and all the Littlethorpe 
people. At last Bob said, “ So they are all dead, are they ? And 
did my sister Polly leave no children ? She was married, I know, 
to old Greenbury the schoolmaster’s nephew.” 

“ Yes,” said his niece ; “ to the brother of the Greenbury yon 
saw to-day, and who is coming here to-night.” 

“ Well, had they no children ?” 

“ Yes, three ; but they are all dead.” 

“ Did they all die young?” asked Bob. 

“ No, no. It would have been a good thing* if they had.” 

“How so?” 

“ Why, it’s a sad story. But perhaps you ought to know it, 
as you are so near a relation, and for the sake of her who has 
been so good through all the business. But before I begin, you 
must take another glass of my elder wine. And now, boys, you 
may run down to the Bateses, and ask them to lend us a pack of 
cards for to-night, and their large tin for the snap-dragon. Put 
on your comforter, Bobby, dear. He’s named after yon, uncle, 
you see. Now, be off.” 

Thus left alone with her uncle, Mrs Gibbs began. “Aunt 
Polly’s eldest girls, as you know, died before they were grown 
up; but Jenny the youngest lived till about eighteen months 
ago. She was a sweet, pretty, little delicate thing as a child, 
and her father’s pet ; and ifer mother was afraid she would .be 
spoiled, and somehow got into a lia*bit of finding fault with her, 
and constantly nagging at her. Jenny and I were of the same 
age, and great cronies, let alone being first cousins. We both 
went to school together, and the mistress liked us both, but 
Jenny, was her favourite ; partly because she was so gentle and 
good, and partly because she was Aunt Polly’s child; for Aunt 
Polly and Miss Greenbury were very great friends.” 

Here Bob interrupted — “ Do you mean Esther Greenbury?” 

“ Yes ; daughter of old Greenbury you used to write to before 
he died.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say that Esther Greenbury never 
got married?” 

“ I do though. But that was her own fault. To my certain 
knowledge she might have had my Nat over and over aj’ain if 
she liked; besides othez’s I could mention. Well, as I was say- 
ing about Jenny Greenbury — her name was Greenbury too, you 
know — she was a beautiful child to be suz*e; and when she was 
eighteen, she was the prettiest girl in the place. But she was not 
strong, and her mother used to have words with her about her 
not doing the house- work, and ■ i*eading of books at every odd 
moment ; for she was much too fond of reading, and an excellent 
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scholar was Jenny. The .young men about were all after her ; 
but I don’t know how it w as, she often told me there wasn’t one 
of them she could fancy for a husband ; though, I must say, some 
of them weie very respectable indeed, and rather above us # 
However, she sent them all off with a civil word. So, while I and 
the rest of the Littlethorpe girls were going about to fairs and 
feasts, and trying to get sweethearts, Jenny was spending all her 
spare time at Esther Green bury ’s, reading and doing needle- 
work ; for she had made up her mind to be a dressmaker, as 
she was not strong enough for other work. And she was very 
handy with her needle, I promise you, and made such tasty caps 
and bonnets. Poor girl ! I’ll show you some of her work to- 
morrow. Poor Jenny 1 she’s done her work now. Well, things 
went on very well for some time, and she was getting a nice 
little connexion, and was likely to get a good business, when 
one day one of the great ladies up at the castle — the new family 
who had just come — I think it was Lady Merivale herself, sent 
for Jenny to go and work for her at the castle. How pleased 
Jenny was when she got the message to be sure! Now she w^s 
sure to have plenty of custom from the farmers’ wives, and other 
people about, when it was known that she had actually made a 
gown for Lady Merivale. I walked with her up to the castle 
the first day she went, and I could not help thinking how very 
pretty she looked ; for she liad dressed herself better than usual, 
and had got such a sweet colour in her cheeks with the walk 
and the excitement together. I felt sure my lady would be 
pleased with her. Just as we wentjn at the park gate, we met a 
fine handsome gentleman on horseback. I wondered who he 
was ; and soon after we met cousin Tom, who was working at 
the castle then, and he told us that the gentleman was the 
Honourable Mr Henry Merivale, Lord Meri vale’s second son, 
and that he was a very kind, generous, free-spoken, affable 
young man, and a great favourite with all the world. 

“ Well, J enny gave great satisfaction to my lady, and spent 
most of her time up at the castle working. And she grew more 
and more beautiful, and was quite rosy and fat ; and the young 
men came after her very much again, but she seemed to like 
them less than before. At last it got whispered about that it 
was no wonder Jenny Green vury \yould have nothing to say to 
simple, plain country lads, when young Mr Henry at the castle 
was always watching opportunities of talking to her — going into 
the vdom where she was at work — meeting her in the park as 
she went and came— -trying to make her accept presents of books 
and things. Every one began to look shy on Jenny, who, as I 
am told, got letters from Mr Merivale sometimes. You must 
understand her mother was a widow now, and ruled every- 
thing; and ‘since her father’s death, she seemed harder than 
ever upon the poor girl, and used to taunt her with what was 
said of her, and ask her ‘ why she would not marry when she 
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could?’ and ‘who did she think would have her now, after all 
the thing's that had been said?’ ‘What did she think would 
become of her? 7 And Jenny made answer once, and said she did 
not care what became of her. And I really do believe that was 
true ; for her mother did not set about the right way of making 
her see the folly of caring for Mr Henry. Depend upon it, kind 
words and gentle dealing are the best in such cases. Many a 
girl has been driven into bad conduct by her mother’s harsh 
treatment and crossness. This I’m quite sure of. If Mrs Green- 
bury had only been mild and kind to Jenny, matters would 
never have turned out they did. 

“The next hunting season the, family came down here again; 
and this time Mrs Green bury vowed Jenny should not go to 
work at the castle, and that, if she did, she might stay there, for 
she should not come home to her again. 

“ I will not dwell on the particulars of what is at best a melan- 
choly tale. It is enough for me to say that Jenny was induced 
to elope, and to form some irregular kind of marriage, which 
\frould not stand in law. Poor Jenny ! I was sure in my own 
mind that she had run away on account of her mother’s unkind 
treatment. However, nothing was heard of her for many 
months ; and what with Mrs Greenbury’s being sorry for 
her unkindness to Jenny, and fearing that she drove her into 
harm — which was no use afterwards, you know, unde — what 
with fretting about that, and fearing every day she should hear 
something dreadful about her daughter, she was taken ill, and 
died in about seven weeks. .Esther Greenburv, who, God bless 
her! was always a help to “file afflicted, stayed with her all her 
illness — neglected her school and all for Aunt Polly. I used to 
help her what I could ; but I was wanted at home then, for 
father was ill. So Esther had a weary time of it; but she never 
• complained, and was as gentle as a lamb with aunt, who got 
very peevish and cross-grained towards the last. But Esther con- 
trived to make her feel like a mother to poor lost Jenny. And 
she told us both, just before she died, that if ever we saw her 
child any more, we were to tell her that she forgave her from 
her soul. This was some comfort to the poor girl afterwards. 

“As we heard of the nature of Jenny’s marriage, if so it 
might be called, with Mr Merivale, we all knew how it would 
end; and Esther prepared for the consequences. Well, Jenny 
was at length deserted ; and Esther one day went and brought 
her home, along with a little child.’ 7 # 

“And what has become of them ? 77 inquired Bob eagerly. 

“Why, Esther Greenbury kept them with her always, and 
treated them like her own flesh and blood. Her school had got 
on again while Jenny was away; but it fell off terribly when it 
was known that she harboured such a person in her house. The 
parents all thought it was a shocking example to set to their 
children, and so Esther was obliged to take in needlework ; and 
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Jenny worked too as long as she wa3 able; and as it was but 
little that two women like them wanted, they contrived to live* 
But when Jenny’s health began to give way, which it did in 
less than a year, matters became Very hard with them; but 
Esther, in her sweet-tempered, cheerful way, never minded 
it for herself— only for poor Jenny and the child. She tended’ 
and nursed her carefully till the last ; and the clergyman used 
to go and talk to Jenny, and pray with her every day, and she 
died quite calm and happy. I wi°h we may all make as good 
an ending!” 

“And the child?” asked Bob. 

“ Bless its little heart ! ” exclaimed Mrs Gibbs, “ that’s as well 
as can be. Esther keeps it now ; and her school is getting on 
again, and she manages pretty well, I know she has had offers 
of money for the child from its father, who wrote a letter to 
Esther after Jenny was dead. In it he said he had gone all 
wrong ever since she had left him, and now lie never should lie 
happy any more ; which is all nonsense, I’ll be bound. People 
who can do as he did are not so easily made sorry for it. Antt 
then to think to make amends by giving money to Esther for 
that little angel of a child, who is a great deal too good for his. 
I can’t hear to think it has such a good-for-nothing father. 
Esther, of course, wont take any assistance from him. She wrote 
hack word to say that as long as* she lived she would keep the 
child ; but that, after her death, he might settle money on it if 
he pleased ; and I think something of this sort has been done. 
But I do not like to ask Esther, as, she is always very reserved 
on that subject.*’ * 4 ' 

“Shall 1 see Esther Greenbury to-night ?” inquired Bob, after 
a pause. 

“ No, not to-ni^ht. She has gone to Grantham to buy things 
for to-inorrow. To-morrow evening being Christmas-day, and 
poor little Jenny’s birthday, Esther has a merrymaking’ of all 
her scholars at her large schoolroom, which is the same one her 
old father used to teach in years ago.” 

Bob remembered that schoolroom very well. He asked 
whether Esther looked old. Mrs Gibbs baid that she did not 
look at all old for her age, which was seven-and-forty ; but that 
she supposed Bob would see a great difference. Bob supposed so 
too ; and began to alter the fresh, somewhat bouncing girl of 
seventeen into a sober, staid, middle-aged female. But m this 
work he did not succeed to liis liking; so he gave it up, and 
turned to pondering on her conduct through life, and her noble 
unpretending goodness to his suffering niece. But he could not 
help wondering why she nad never married : she seemed just the 
sort of person for every man to fall in love with who had any 
sense or feeling. Esther Greenbury an old maid! He coultl 
scarcely believe it. Yet he was assured that such was the case, 
lie made up his mind, if Esther seemed glad to see him, and was 
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to. treat him with familiarity as an old friend, he would certainly 
ask why she had never married. And then he recollected that if 
Esther had not been an old maid, she would not, in all pro- 
bability, have been able to do all that she had done for his poor 
afflicted relatives ; so he did not so much regret that she was not 
a wife and a mother. 

Nat soon came home, and the Bateses and the Greenburys 
came , to tea and supper, and they had a regular good snap- 
dragon,, and everybody’s fingers got burnt, and Bob’s more than 
the rest. And the little ones, with Bob at the head of them, 
made a tremendous noise, and kept it up* till nearly twelve 
o’clock, which was very late indeed for those parts. One thing 
made Bob laugh a good deal. Just before the company went 
away, he was called on for two toasts; so he became gallant, 
and gave, “The prettiest little girl in Littlothorpe,” meaning of 
course grown-up little girl ; but they took it in another sense, and 
said, “That is little Jermy.” And the next toast he proposed 
was, “ The best fellow in Littlethorpe — the longest head, and the 
Warmest heart and they cried out at once, “ Why, that’s Esther 
Greenbury.” So it was no wonder that Bob dreamt that night 
of. Esther and the little girl. 

The next day being Christmas-day, all the Gibbses went to 
church, leaving Mother Bennett at home to boil the pudding. 
At church Bob saw all the villagers, and some of the Meri vales 
in their grand family pew with the red curtains, which had been 
an object of his childish veneration, and which he now detested 
for the sake of his poor m^ce. As he turned away from the 
sight, he met a pair of clgfir, kind, dark eyes, which he was 
certain he had seen before. Bob* was so short, that, he was 
obliged to rise from his seat to see more than the heads of the 
persons in the next pew. When he stood up, he saw a rather 
stout, cheerful-looking, middle-aged dame, and the loveliest little 
fair-haired girl he had ever seen. They must be Esther and his 
little grand-niece. Yes, those eyes were Esther’s — there was no 
mistake about that —but the rest was certainly changed, very 
much changed. Yes ; there was not much of the bright-faced, 
strapping girl in the matronly-looking form before him. Bob 
stumbled forward over a hassock, and strptched out his hand over 
the top of the pew. Esther, who had of course heard over and 
over again of the unexpected return of Bob Parsons, was quite 
prepared to see him, and shook hands, and smiled very cojdially, 
though it was in a church ; and then Bob saw at once that it was 
indeed the same Esther. Bob’s eyes tilled with tears of mingled 
emotion as he looked at the lovely little girl; and Esther lifted 
her up on the seat for him to kiss. While he was kissing her, 
and stroking her hair, he muttered “God bless you!” It was 
meant for Esther, though she thought it was for the child. 

Bob had never been more impressed by the church service than 
on this particular occasion — on Christmas-day, in his native 
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village church, after so long an absence, and so many changes. 
As he walked out afterwards, leading little Bobby Gibbs by the 
hand, he was lost in thought, out of which he was roused in the 
churchyard by the sound of a kind voice beside him. “ Well, my 
old friend, I am indeed glad to see you here again.” He looked 
up and saw Esther Green bury. They shook hands once more, 
and she said “how long it was since she lust heard of him!” 
Then both were silent, for they began to think of all those whom 
they had lost since they were boy and girl in that place together. 
At last Esther said, “ You will like to sec where they are all laid 
— will you not?” and Parsons made a sign in the affirmative. 
Esther spoke to the children. “ Here, Bobby, dear, take care of 
little Jenny for a few minutes. Don’t go out of the churchyard.” 
Bobby was only too proud to lead the little beauty along. Par- 
sons followed his old friend across several graves to a distant 
comer of the churchyard, where lay the bodies of Richard Par- 
sons, his wife, and all their children, save the one who now 
looked on them. Many of their grandchildren were there too, 
and among these the newest stone bore the name of “Jane 
Greenbury,” without date or further inscription. On this grave 
Esther seated herself, and turned aside, that her friend might 
give free vent to his emotion. The church became empty, the 
various groups in the churchyard slowly dispersed, and half an 
hour passed before Bob touched Esther’s shoulder and said, 
“ Now I think we had better go.” When they reached the gate 
of the churchyard, they found little Miss Jenny riding on the 
same, under the careful guidance of. Master Bobby Gibbs. 

Bob- Parsons went home with Esther, and asked himself to her 
children’s party in the evening, and promised to make himself 
both useful and agreeable to the company. And he kept his 
promise well, I assure you, for he was a famous fellow to amuse 
children ; and all the little Greenburys, Bateses, and Gibbses, aild 
the rest of the young fry, were beyond measure charmed with 
“ the funny gentleman from London.” As to little Jenny, she 
never left him for a moment, except to run and tell Mammy 
Esther how happy she was, and how she did like Mr Parsons so 
much. Mammy Esther herself seemed very happy too, and 
looked very well indeed in her new silk gown, «and her lace-cap 
with the pale-pink ribbons. And she went about among her 
guests, handing cake and currant wine of her own making, and 
oranges, and apples, and figs, and making everybody comfort- 
able j and having a bit of chat with all the women, and more chat 
with sontfe of the irfen ; for it was always observed that, somehow, 
the men liked to get a word or two from Esther Greenbury 
about different things ; and some of the wives said “ it couldn J t 
be denied that Esther seemed to like to talk to men more than to 
wbmen, and always had all her life, which was perhaps one 
reason she had never been married ; for men, in general, don’t like 
such women for their wives, whatever they may do for an even- 
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ing’s chat/* And one of the best things I know of Esther is, that 
she never put herself out of temper when such things were re- 
peated to her, but said “ it was all true she had no doubt, but she 
was too old to mend now.” On this particular evening she 
danced with old Mr Bates, for the express amusement of the 
children. And then Bob Parsons set the children to play “ hunt 
the slipper,” and the laughing and screaming might be heard at 
the Lion. And they all finished the evening with a general 

f ame of “ blind man’s buff,” in which Bob Parsons distinguished 
imself beyond all the others in guessing wrong when he caught 
anybody — w’hich was scarcely to be wondered at, considering 
that he could not tell the names of the children when his eyes 
were unbandaged. 

As Bob was going away with the Gibbses, Esther called him 
aside, and asked him to come and take a quiet cup of tea alone 
with her to-morrow, as lie had said lie 'wanted to talk over 
several things with her. Of course Bob did not say no. 

That quiet cup of tea the next day turned out a very pleasant 
tittle affair. Miss Jenny went out- to spend the evening with 
the little Bateses, who had a party of their own that evening; 
so there was no one to interrupt the conversation. By the time 
Bob was in the middle of his fourth cup of tea, he had asked all 
he had to ask about his relations, especially poor Jenny; and he 
had become quite familiar with Esther. On easy and intimate 
terms as of old, except, indeed, that they were now on an equa- 
lity, whereas formerly Esther was the superior. When they had 
discussed all Littlet-horpe, Esther asked him to tell her all that 
had happened to him sincere left them thirty years ago, which 
he did in as few words as possible.' At length Esther asked how 
it was that he had never married. Bub said he “ didn’t know ; he 
had never felt the want of a wife, or had never met with a woman 
who had made him feel the want of one, and so he had gone on 
a bachelor till now, when he supposed it was too late in the 
day to think of marrying.” 

* “ Certainly,” Esther said, “if he had never felt the want of a 
wife, he did well to remain single; but I always thought you of 
such an affectionate nature, that you could not be happy without 
a wife and little ones to love and to be loved by. But if he had 
lived all these years without caring for anybody but himself,” 
she continued laughingly; “ he might g*o on very well till the 
end.” 

Bob endeavoured to defend himself by saying that*he had 
known no woman whom he wished to marry. Esther thought 
that was a pity, as he would have made a good husband. He said 
the London women he had known “ were not to his taste, and 
now he supposed it was too late. But, Esther,” he went on to 
say, “why is it — if I may take the liberty of an old friend to ask 
— why is it that you never married 1 You did not want suitors 
when you were young.” 
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- Esther was the least affected person in the world, but she stirred 
her tea unnecessarily, coughed without the slightest cause, and 
then said, “ Why, I think I may tell you how it was. When 
I was a very young girl, I read more than was good for one in 
pay position ; and instead of being at all pleased with the rough 
attentions I received from the young men of my own station, I 
disliked them, and secretly wished for a lover of some more cul- 
tivated class. As I grew older, I thought myself above the non- 
sensical love notions of other girls : the fact being, that I was 
not a person at all likely to be in love, as it is called, with any 
one. But I have, often thought, that if any person more clever, 
more of a scholar than the folks here, would come and make love 
to me, I should certainly like him. It was perhaps a good thing 
for me that, with these ideas in my silly head, I was not a beauty, 
like our poor darling Jenny ; for 1 might have had her fate, and 
then who could have seen to the dear child ? As it was, I felt a 
dislike to the very thought of marrying any one who would 
have me. How could I marry Gibbs or Bates, when my poor 
father was a much better scholar, and more of a gentleman, thaii 
either of them ? No, no ; I was meant for an old maid. I always 
said it, and now Eve proved it.” 

Bob looked at her with a queer expression of countenance. 
He knew what he meant to say very well, but he didn’t say it, 
and said something else instead. “.Why, Esther, I never thought 
you were so proud. I do not think any one here guesses that 
you think yourself so much better than other folks, or you would 
not be such a favourite.” Now, Bqb said this to vex her, for he 
was not a dull man at all, and he understood that Esther was not 
the sort of person to think herself better than others. 

And Esther was vexed, and showed that she was; for she 
coloured, and said, “ Well, I’m sorrow you misunderstand me. I 
thought — I fancied tliat you who have seen the world, and had 
some experience, would understand me better ; but never mind.” 

“Yes, but I do mind,” said Bob. “ I do think that a woman 
must have a very strange sort of .heart if it is not moved when 
she sees that a man thoroughly loves her.” 

“So do I,” said Esther emphatically. “ She must be either 
very silly or very unfeeling.” 

“Then why did you refuse Gibbs, and others?” 

“Why?” echoed Esther, surprised at the animation of Bob’s 
manner ; “ because they never did love me thoroughly. Gibbs, 
for instance* loves his beer quite as well as his wife.” 

“ Bufc/’ said Bob-, “ suppose some one should come now — some 
one who really loved you very much — who respected you be- 
sides ; honoured you from his heart for your goodness through 
your whole life ; who promised to love and care for you all the 
rest of his days, and to make you as happy as he possibly could ; 
and to love you not only in this world, Esther, mind, but m all 
worlds to come ; what would you say then ?” 

16 
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“Oh, that’s supposing an impossibility,” said Esther gravely, 

“Indeed it is no such thing, Esther; for I am that man my- 
self. What do you say, Esther — dear Esther?” 

She stared at him in unfeigned astonishment. He repeated 
liis question. 

“ Why, that you are mad, Bob. That you do not know what 
you are about.” But she certainly was a little confused, and her 
colour was a little higher as she repeated — “ Indeed you do not 
know what you are about.” 

. “Begging pardon for contradicting a lady,” said Bob quite 
cheerfully (for he began to fancy he should succeed) ; “ I never 
was more in my senses. I know very well what I am about. I 
am trying to get a good, amiable, sensible, sweet-tempered wife : 
the only woman I ever took a fancy to when young, and whom I 
hnd I have been loving all my life without knowing it. Listen 
to me, Esther : I will do all that you wish, if you will only have 
me. Little Jenny shall l>e our child — I will be more than a 
father to her. Oh, Esther ! if you could only tell all the ” 

* Esther was quite disturbed by Bob’s vehement manner. She 
could scarcely tell what was passing within her mind. She cer- 
tainly had liked Bob very much as a little boy — more than any 
other boy then or since ; she liked him now for the sake of old 
times, and more for what she had seen of him yesterday. She 
could not like him the less, certainly, for this startling evidence 
of the interest he took in her. All this she thought, and then she 
ended by saying — “But only think, Bob; at my age — nearly 
eight-and-forty — would it ifqt be ridiculous ? Besides, I am lull 
, three years older than yotf. You are quite young yet lor a 
man; you might get a pretty youifg wife any day, Bob.” 

“ I don’t want a pretty young wife,” said Bob, getting up 
and standing with his back to the lire in an obstinate attitude. 
“ I want something better than that, Esther,” he continued, as a 
smile crept over his face : “ you are not going to put me off tins 
time.” 

• Esther did not know what he meant. 

“ Esther,” said Bob, “do you remember that day when Nat 
Gibbs abused you for interfering between him and me ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Esther, bursting into a laugh ; “ how you and 
I scrambled away 1 I was afraid he uould half kill you after- 
wards ; and if it hadn’t been for me, I’m sure he would. I after- 
wards begged he would take no more notice of you. Ami you 
were a little ungrateful thing, for you behaved very ill-nafumlly 
to me ever after that day. I never could tell how I offended 
you.” 

“ Why, I thought you behaved shabbily in neglecting my 
attentions.” 

“ Pooh ! if you were really in love with me, why did you 
make yourself so disagreeable? I was beginning to dislike you 
thoroughly when you went away. Perhaps that is the way you 
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mean to prove your affection now. If so, I must say I will never 
consent to be more than an old friend to you.” 

“Oh, then you do consent?” cried Bob eagerly. 

“ I have not said so : the matter requires consideration. Your 
offer does me great honour, dear Bob ; I am fully sensible of it. 
But at my time of life, people will think me absurd.”. 

“Beg’ging your pardon, said Bob; “but I never did expect to 
hear you talk so much nonsense. What does it matter what 
people say, provided we don’t injure them, and can make our- 
selves happy.” 

“There was something in that,” she confessed. 

He went on. “1 know, Esther, the whole gain in this matter 
will be mine. You can maintain yourself respectably, and want 
no man’s assistance. And if you marry me, you will have to 
leave Littlethorpe — a place where you have lived all your life, 
which is very dear to you, and where you are honoured and loved, 
as you deserve to be, by all, from the oldest man down to the 
youngest child in the place. Yes, you will have to leave Little- 
thorpe and go to London; to change nearly all your habits; ail'd 
at a time of life when new habits and new friends are hard to 
acquire. Perhaps, Esther, I ask too much ? Indeed, now I come 
to think over that part, I see I do. It is selfish. I can never be to 
you what you are to me; for though you may laugh, I did love 
you thirty years ago, child as I was; and, somehow, the longer I 
stay with you the more you seem to return to what you were then. 
I am in love with you still, Esther. The spring of love in my 
heart has been kept covered up alj these years ; and now I am 
come back again, you have uncoverbd it, and it is as fresh as if 
I were a boy. Some poet Says that love, at whatever age it 
comes, finds us young ; and as long as it stays with us, it keeps 
us young. But I know, Esther, you have no old tenderness for 
me to revive. I cannot be to you what you are to me ; but I 
should like to try and see whether I could not make you happy. 
Esther, you might learn to love me yet! Will you try? Will 
you, dear Esther ? ” 

“Indeed, indeed,” said Esther, much moved, for she saw that 
Bob was very serious, and she felt all the weight of his words, 
simple and plain as they were, because they came from his heart 
— “indeed you must give. me a little time. Like all steady old 
maids, I cannot bear to do anything in a hurry. To-morrow 
morning I will give you a direct answer. I shall see my way 
clearly* through all the difficulties of the thing, and they are not 
very njLfcny, I assure you.” 

“You want, perhaps, some evidence of my conduct and cha- 
racter from those who know me in London. You do not know 
what sort of life I have led these thirty years. I may be an 
idle, swindling, good-for-nothing dog.” 

‘‘No, no,” said Esther, looking up at him with a frank, calm 
smije. “ 1 am no conjuror, certainly, and I only know the wicked- 
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ness of London from books ; but I do not want any one to bear 
witness as to the main points of your character. They are written 
in your face and bearing 1 . Trifling faults, peculiarities, I am pre- 
pared to find in every one. No, Bob; l have a few questions to 
ask myself — none to ask you. And, what is more, I cannot submit 
to be asked any more questions by you on this subject to-night. 
If, when you wake to-morrow morning, you do not find that you 
have been carried away by the momentary excitement of your 
feelings, after along talk on old times with an old friend — if you 
still keep your present desire to have me for a wife in my old age 
— why, come to me at twelve o’clock: if you view matters diffe- 
rently, do not come to me then. I shall understand that; and, 
mind, I shall not be offended, but shall be sure you do not intend 
to insult me. You respect me, I know, as I do you. We may 
be friends even though you should change your mind, or I shohld 
see reason not to marry. Now, let us talk of something else.” 

“Excuse me, Esther,” said Bob, moving away to the other side 
of the room, and taking up his hat; “I cannot talk of something 
%lse now ; my mind is full of this subject. I will go and take a 
turn down the road, to recover myself, and then I will go and 
fetch home little Jenny for you. It is a dreadfully cold night. 
I cannot think of your going for her.” So, without turning 
round, he went out of the room, and in a moment she heard the 
cottage door shut behind hirm 

Esther sat by the fire and thought. She did not wash up the 
tea things, but sat meditating with her hands before her, as if 
there were nothing to do. tyarry Bob Parsons ! It was an idea 
she could not get accustomed to. It did seem odd, but the novelty 
would soon wear off. She had been waiting all her life for some 
one to love her, as she wished to be loved; and now that she was 
beginning to get old, a real lover — what she called a lover — pre- 
sented himself. Surely that must be all a romantic fancy of 
Bob’s* about being in love with her in his early youth. Yet now 
she recalled some jokes of his sister Polly’s on this very subject; 
jokes she had long since forgotten, because she had never believed 
there was anything but nonsense in them. Polly had often said 
to her, “If our Bob were but a little older, 1 do believe, Esther, 
he would be making love to you.” That was natural for Polly 
to say, because she (Esther) was always very kind to Bob, and 
they were the two head scholars, and wrote at the same desk, and 
read out of the same Testament. She used to help him at school, 
and he used to help her at home : especially in pumping water, 
peeling potatoes, and digging in the garden ; three things she 
always disliked. And she did miss him very much as a clever 
little companion when he turned against her in that unaccount- 
able way. She was hurt at it very much, she remembered; for 
she was really fond of him, and therefore felt his desertion of her, 
without any cause, as a piece of ingratitude. Since then, she had 
always felt that it was not surprising that Bob Parsons never 
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came down to Littlethorpe to see his family; he Was of a change- 
able nature even as a boy. Affectionate to a certain extent, per- 
haps — certainly rather clever— but changeable ; and of all charac- 
ters, a changeable one was to her the most contemptible. But now, 
if there were any truth in what Bob had been telling her, he had 
not been changeable at all — only so in appearance; and was really 
more steadfast than any man she ever knew. Was she, then, to 
throw away any affection, especially such a sincere, sober one as 
this seemed, merely because it came late in life ? or because it 
might excite surprise, or even a laugh, among persons who had 
nothing to do with the business 1 . There was something so manly 
and honest in Bob’s way of speaking, that she could not think 
hp said more than lie meant. lie did love her still. He would 
try to make her happy. She felt sure that he would treat 
Jenny like his own child. These points settled to her satisfac- 
tion, she began to think whether she could be sure of adding to his 
happiness. She was, in general, successful in her endeavours to 
make people happy; and with so much liability to be happy as 
Bob Parsons seemed to possess, she thought she ran no great risk 
of failure this time. This reflection brought her at once to the 
point. “I will marry him. Wc shall both be the better for it. 
I verily believe I sliail really love him before he comes back from 
his walk.” So saying to herself, she rose from her seat, and pro- 
ceeded busily to wash the cups and saucers, and to set all things 
in order. By the,time she had finished, Bob Parsons returned 
with little Jenny riding on his shoulder, in a high state of enjoy- 
ment. Esther shook hands with liiip at the door, and they parted. 
She had made up her mind, hut wished to be quite sure that he 
had made up his. 

Before the clock struck twelve the next day, Bob presented 
himself at Esther’s cottage, and she gave him the answer he 
wished to have. The rest of his holiday was spent even more 
pleasantly than the beginning; for everyone wished him joy 
when it was known that lie was going to be married to Esther at 
Easter, when he would get a few day*’ holiday to come down 
to Littlethorpe, where the marriage was to take place, and take 
his wife and little Jenny up to London. The whole village re- 
gretted parting with Esther, but both she and Bob promised to 
come down at least every {summer and see all their old friends 
again. As Bob had made himself remarkably popular in this 
one week ? the villagers did him the honour of thinking Esther’s 
chan g&biiiqht be for the better. 

When Bob returned to town, his fellow-clerks asked all sorts 
of questions about where he had been, and who he had seen. At 
first he was mysterious, and would give no information. At last 
he announced the important fact that something had come of his 
visit to the country. A wife had come of it ! He was going to 
be married; and he invited Jack Hooper, and three other friends, 
to dinner with him and his wife that day four months. How 
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they stared ! Bob Parsons going to be married ! Little Bob 
Parsons! “Well, I never!” cried Jack Hooper. “.Something 
has come of his Christmas Holiday with a vengeance ! ” 
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“Sophy,” said Mr Lisle one day to his wife, “you can’t think 
how vexed I am about poor Williams ! ” 

“What about Williams?” inquired Mrs Lisle. 

“ Why, he’s such an unlucky dog. You know, in the first 
place, he had no sooner signed the agreement to take that shop 
in Dean Street, than he found out that Maxwell and Grieves had 
previously taken the one next door to open in the same line; and 
of course, as he was a stranger, and they were well known in the 
tfown, there was a considerable chance of their carrying off all 
the business.” 

“ Well, but why didn’t he take care to ascertain who had 
taken the next shop?” said Mrs Lisle. 

“It would have been better if he had, certainly,” replied her 
husband; “but people can't frhink of everything. But I was 
going to tell you — you know lie naturally thought that if he 
didn’t show as good a front, as Maxwell’s, he’d have no chance 
against them at all, so that 'ied him to spend a good deal more 
on Ills fittings-up than he had intended, and left him short of 
money to stock his shop ; so that? lie was obliged to get long 
credits, and bought- at a disadvantage. All this threw him be- 
hind from the beginning, poor fellow ; and although he has been 
as attentive to his business as a man could be, he has never been 
able to bring himself up.” 

“Well, he should have looked about him better at first,” said 
Mrs Lisle. 

“ Ah, that’s always your way,” answered her husband ; “you 
never feel for anybody. I’m sure a better-hearted fellow than 
Williams doesn’t exist. Who could be kinder than both he and 
Iiis wife were when little Jane was ill i They were always send- 
ing us something or another out of the shop that they thought 
the child would like — di\tes, and figs, and sugar-candy, and 
oranges at a time I know they were at least half-a-ciwn a 
dozen, for I .went into Maxwell’s shop on purpose to ask, out of 
curiosity.” 

“ It was very good-natured, I admit,” answered Mrs Lisle ; 
“ but I must say I was often more sorry than obliged. The child 
couldn’t have used half they sent had she been well, much less 
when she was sick. I should often have sent them back, only 
you said it would seem so ungrateful. That sort of thing Jays 
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one under such awkward obligations ; particularly when you 
know people can’t afford it, which I am sure they couldn’t.” 

“ Then it was the more kind of them at anyrate,” replied the 
husband. “ It’s easy to give what one can spare, but real gene- 
rosity consists in giving what one wants one’s-self.” 

Mrs Lisle did not feel satisiied with this position of her hus- 
band : she felt there was a fallacy about it ; but not having* 
reflected sufficiently on such subjects to be able to detect at once 
where the weakness lay, she was silent ; whilst Mr Lisle, who on 
his part was perfectly sincere, thinking* he had gained a legiti- 
mate advantage in the argument, pursued his discourse with 
more confidence. 

“ It often seems, really,” continued he, “ as if fortune delighted 
in persecuting those who least deserve it. I’m sure if everybody 
had their deserts, Williams merits success much more than Max- 
well — a fellow that actually wouldn’t go ten miles to see his 
sister, though he knew she was on her deathbed.’* 

“ Yes, that was very bad indeed,” answered Mrs Lisle. “ I 
never could bear him after that.” 

“ And yet everything goes well with him that he undertakes,” 
pursued her husband. “ Those railroad shares that he bought, 
for example, I hear they are likely to pay fifteen per cent.'” 

“ I wish you’d had some of them,” said Mrs Lisle ; “you know 
Mr Bostock always told us they would turn out well. Maxwell 
would not have bought them without good advice — he’s so 
cautious.” 

“But I hadn’t the money, you know, Sophia,” replied Mr 
Lisle. “I couldn’t be off my word'* with Williams; and I had 
promised to lend him a few hundred pounds at Christmas, which 
lie expected would have kept him up till he had time to get out 
of his. difficulties.” 

“ Instead of which he is farther in difficulties,” said the wife. 

“ But he couldn’t foresee that,” replied the husband ; “ijobody 
expects luck is always to be against them.” 

“ Well, but what’s the matter with him now,” inquired Mrs 
Lisle. “ Has anything particular happened ?” 

“ Why, it appears that the Liverpool house that has always 
furnished him with sugars has got a hint from somebody — Max- 
well, perhaps, I shouldn’t wonder — that he’s not going on well ; 
and they have not only stopped the supplies, but they threaten 
to put in an execution directly, if he don’t pay them at least part 
of the*tiebt, if he can’t pay the whole. And what makes it so 
particularly unlucky is, that Mrs Williams’ aunt Patty, they say, 
positively can’t hold out above another six weeks ;*and if they 
could only contrive to Keep the mill going till she pops off, her 
money would bring them up, and set all right. Besides, she’s 
very proud and \ery stingy — that everybody knows — and who 
can tell but she might alter her will if she found out how things 
are with them.” 

*22 
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a I shouldn’t wonder if she did indeed,” replied Mrs Lisle ; 
“for she was always against their marrying till Williams had 
tried how far his business was likely to answer ; and she scolds 
and reproaches them, and asks them how they expect to keep all 
those children off the parish.” 

“ Unfeeling, selfish old wretch I” said Mr Lisle. 

“ They certainly have a very large family for such young 
people,” observed Mrs Lisle. 

“ Well, that’s the worse for them in present circumstances,” 
replied the husband. “As I said before, everything goes against 
some people ; and when one thing turns out ill, it seems as if it 
led the way for everything else to do the same.” 

“ But why don’t he ask the Liverpool people to wait the event 
of Miss Patty’s death ? ” 

“ So he has, but they think it’s all a sham.” 

“Then 1 don’t see what he’s to do, I’m sure.” 

“ Nor I, unless he could contrive to patch up any way for the 
next six months, till Miss Patty’s off the hooks.” 

° Mrs Lisle, at this crisis of the conversation, addressed her 
attention very exclusively to the stocking she was darning, and 
remained silent. Mr Lisle sat with his legs crossed, looking into 
the fire ; but he saw the expression of his wife’s face out of the 
corner of his eye. Presently he began to beat what some people 
call the devil's tutoo with Ins heel. 

“ I don’t think you like Williams, Sophia,” said he, after a 
pause. 

u I have no dislike to him*” answered Mrs Lisle ; “ but I can’t 
help thinking that he might have done better if he had been 
more prudent.” * 

“ That’s just what the world always says when anybody’s 
unfortunate,” answered Mr Lisle. “ There’s nothing so easy as 
finding out that people’s misfortunes might have been avoided 
if they had acted differently to what they have. It’s a very 
convenient doctrine certainly, because it exonerates one from 
the pain of pitying* them, or the duty of assisting them.” 

“ I don’t see that it prevents our pitying them,” answered 
Mrs Lisle, “ because one may blame people and pity them too.” 

“ At all events it absolves you from assisting them,” said the 
husband. , 

“ If one could do them any good by assisting them, and if one 
could do it without injuring* one’s-self, there might be some 
sense in it,” replied Mrs Lisle. * 

“Those are just the selfish maxims of the world, Sophia,” 
answered Mr Lisle. “ In the first < place, when one assists 
people, it is in the hope and belief that we are doing them good. 
If things don’t turn out according to our expectations, it isn’t 
our fault; we have at least the consolation of having done a 
generous action. And as for only assisting others when we are 
sure the doing it will not injure ourselves, there would be very 
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few good offices done in the world at that rate ; besides, as I said 
before, I don’t see much generosity in giving away what we 
don’t want. However, to come to the point at once — I believe in 
this particular instance, so far from injuring myself, that the 
best thing* I can do is to assist Williams. You’ see if he is made 
a bankrupt now, so far from ever being able to pay me my five 
hundred, I doubt whether I shall get two shillings in the pound.” 

“ That shows how imprudent it was to lend it,” remarked Mrs 
Lisle. 

“ Well, it’s too late to lament that now,” answered the hus- 
band. “ 1 fancied, from his own account, that things were likely 
to go better .with him than they have done. I daresay he 
thought so himself. However, as I was saying, I don’t suppose 
I should get two shillings in the pound if there was a break-up 
now; but if we can keep things going till the old girl’s death, 
lie has faithfully promised that the very day he touches the 
money, he will pay me my five hundred down upon the nail.” 

“ But how are you to keep things going ?” inquired Mrs 
Lisle. 

“Just by putt-ing my name to a bill for a twelvemonth. Old 
Patty can’t hold out a twelvemonth ; we’re sure of that.” 

“ I don’t know that,” said Mrs Lisle. 

“ But the doctor knows it,” replied the husband, “ and told 
Williams so; indeed lie said it was his opinion she couldn’t last, 
six weeks.” 

“ But suppose, Edward, she did live over the twelvemonth,” 
said Mrs Lisle, looking up at her husband with an anxious face, 
“what are you to do then? Are you to go to a prison to keep 
Williams out of one ?” 

“ Prison ! Nonsense, Sophia ! You really talk as if you sup- 
posed I was a fool ! ” exclaimed Mr Lisle. “ In the first place, if 
you must suppose what’s impossible— that old Patty Wise is to 
live, which we know she can’t, because we know that her dispose 
is mortal — I have no doubt the holder of the bill, knowing his 
money was ultimately safe, would give me a little longer time*; 
hut even if he was chQrlish, and would not, let the worst come to 
the worst, I could pay it ; and the very day that Williams gets 
the old woman’s money, h would give it me back again.” 

Mrs Lisle did not feel quite satisfied with this statement of 
the case ; but she had never been in the habit, of opposing her 
husband, and had not resolution enough to do it now to any 
effect; •kind indeed she had a secret misgiving that, oppose as 
she might in the present instance, the result would be exactly 
the same. Williams' was a gay, pleasant companion — good- 
natured, liberal, hospitable, and sanguine— and by these qualities 
had rendered himself so agreeable to Mr Lisle, that he would 
have found it more difficult to refuse Williams a loan, or the use 
of his name, than he would to have denied £is wife some article 
necessary to her comfort, or his children some advantage im- 
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portant to their education. His arguments, too, were always so 
specious when she endeavoured to obtain a hearing for any of 
her prudential maxims, and the side he took appeared so much 
the most amiable, that sometimes she almost feared she might 
be sellish and unfeeling, as he always on these occasions asserted 
she was ; and at all events, as she had a real affection for him, 
she could not bear that he should think her so, and therefore 
preferred submitting, though against her judgment, to persist- 
ing, at the risk of losing his good opinion. 

So Mr Lisle, acting under the influence of his good-nature, 
and his friendly feelings towards Williams, put his name to a bill 
for seven hundred pounds; and Williams declared he was the 
best fellow in the world, and that he might rely on it, that the 
very moment the breath was out of old Patty Wise, he would 
take up the bill, and release him from the engagement. Added 
to this, in the fervour of his gratitpde, he sent his benefactor a 
case of fine Curacoa, a rich Stilton cheese, and several other 
luxuries — very agreeable to Mr Lisle, but such as he would not 
have thought himself by any means authorised, by his circum- 
stances, to purchase for his own table; whilst Mrs Lisle received 
constant offerings in the shape of boxes of foreign fruits, a few 
pounds of very line tea, and various other delicacies, quite beyond 
the line of their standard of housekeeping. Mr and Mrs Wil- 
liams, too, saw a great deal ef company, and the Lisles were 
always of the party — a great deal too much company Mrs Lisle 
thought; but her husband, remarked, that as they were only 
evening parties, and the greatest part of the refreshments were 
furnished from their own shop, the # expense must be trifling. 

In this manner the six weeks to which Miss Patty Wise’s 
existence was limited had passed rapidly and pleasantly away, 
without any symptoms on her part to testify that she intended to 
conform to the decree of the physician. At the end of that period, 
however, she was seized one night with a sudden access of illness, 
declared to be dying, and Williams and his wife were sent for by 
her attendants. Lisle heard of it, and came home to his with 
quite triumphant. “You see,” he said, “ what a fool I should 
have been if I had followed your advice. Where would my live, 
hundred pounds have been, I should like to know? Whereas 
now I shall get the whole back, with five per cent, interest into 
the bargain.” Mrs Lisle admitted that perhaps in this particular 
instance her advice might not have turned out well ; bijt still, 
she said, as a general rule, she thought her maxims were tne best. 
But Mr Lisle laughed, and said that it was very easy to back out 
of the affair by taking your stand upon general rules, but that 
these general rules very rarely flitted particular instances ; how- 
ever, as he was pleased with the result of his own foresight and 
generalship, he said he would not. press her too hard, but let 
her ofF easy, only he hoped that she would have more confi- 
dence in his judgment another time. 
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It was very provoking’ of Miss Patty Wise ; but the obstinacy 
of old wom^n on these occasions is proverbial, especially when 
they have anything- to leave. She did not die, but was out of 
bed and down in her drawing-room again at the end of a 
week; but Williams assured Lisle that this attack had given her 
such a shake, that it was impossible she could survive another. 
It might be that the old lady was of the same opinion, and there- 
fore took care not to expose herself to the risk ; however that was, 
three months more passed without any further , alarm. Still, 
that her disease was mortal, was past a doubt, and a month 
or two, more or less, could make no difference, provided she 
u hopped off,” as Williams termed it, before the year was expired; 
and that all the parties concerned, except herself and Mrs Lisle, 
felt perfectly assured she would do. Poor Sophia could not 
resist many qualms of uneasiness; and she frequently made her 
husband angry by shaking her head and looking incredulous 
when she heard these repeated prognostications of Miss Patty’s 
speedy dissolution. Still more annoyed lie was by her occa- 
sionally proposing little retrenchments in their expenditure. 
She said she had altered her mind, and that she should not buy 
a new shawl. She thought the old one would do very well 
another winter : neither did she see any necessity for taking the 
children to sea this autumn ; they were in very good health, and 
lodgings were so expensive. Then Mr Lisle was persuaded that 
he saw the remains of a cold leg* of mutton upon his table much 
more frequently than he had been accustomed to ; and he never 
took up his knife and fork to help his wife, without feeling a 
vague sensation of displeasure towards Miss Patty for not dying 
within the limited period, as she ought to have done, and with 
Sophia for obstinately continuing to doubt that she would still 
die time enough to save him from any inconvenience. He looked 
upon his wife’s retrenchments and distrusts as so many tacit 
reproaches ; and he felt very sorry he had ever consulted her in 
the business at. all, as it only gave her an opportunity of plaguing 
him. 

Eight months of the year had elapsed, and Miss Patty, though 
daily declining, was still alive, when one morning Mr Lisle 
received a message from Williams to say he would be glad if he 
could step to his house for^ few minutes, as he wanted to speak 
to him on particular business. Lisle obeyed the summons. 
u Wh^e is your master-? ” said he to the shop-boy. “ Mr Williams 
is up stairs, sir * you’ll find him in the drawing-room,” replied 
the lad. “Well, Williams, what’s the matter?” said Mr Lisle; 
but he stopt short; fo. beside Williams sat his wife bathed in 
tears, with an infant in her arms, and at the other end of the 
apartment sat a man with his hat on the floor, whom he recog- 
nised at once for a sheriff’s officer. “ Oh, Lisle, my dear fellow, 

I am so glad you are cornel’’ exclaimed Williams : u I was sure 
you would. There now, Mary, dry your eyes, and don’t cry so. 
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You’ll make yourself ill, and then the poor baby will suffer. 
These women always look to the worst side of everything,” con- 
tinued he, leading Lisle towards the window. “ The least thing 
upsets them, and there’s no getting* them to listen to reason.” 
“ But what’s the matter?” reiterated Lisle. “What’s that man 
doing here ? ” 

“ It’s the most unlucky thing,” replied Williams, “ that ever 
•happened. A twelvemonth ago I gave Martina and Co. a bill 
for live hundred pounds, making* sure that before it became due 
I should have touched old Patty’s legacy, and have been able to 
take it up. But the time’s expired, and my bill is returned dis- 
honoured ; and though they are literally now keeping body and 
soul together by administering a teaspoonful of gruel with 
brandy in it every quarter of an hour, yet alive she is ; and, 
what’s more, perfectly sensible, and as capable of altering her will 
as ever she was in her lift 1 , if she choose to do it. Now, though 
certainly to be carried to jail, and have an execution in one’s house, 
would be very unpleasant, and would occasion great loss and 
Sacrifice of my property, not to mention the discredit of the thing, 
yet 1 would submit to all the inconvenience a thousand times, 
rather than make another application to you, who have already 
done so much for me. I’m sure if you had been my brother you 
could not have been kinder, as Mary and 1 often say ; and there 
are very few men in the world who have heart enough to do as 
much for their own relations, much less for those who have no 
claim on them. But the less our claim, the greater has been 
your kindness, and the more# grateful we arc bound to be ; and 
it is for that very reason that I am # so distressed about this busi- 
ness. You see, if I am arrested, and old Patty hears of it — and 
there will be plenty glad enough to tell her — she’ll alter her will 
as sure as my name is Williams ; and then how I am ever to 
discharge my debt to you, I honestly confess I don’t know.” 

Nothing could be more certain than the imminence of this 
danger. Mr Lisle was perfectly aware that the only chance of 
having* his money was by means of Miss Patty’s legacy, and he 
was much disposed to think with Williams, that, if she once be- 
came aware of the real state of her nephew’s affairs, she would 
take very good care that her money should not be lavished in the 
vain attempt to extricate him from difficulties of his own incur- 
ring. Now it was that Lisle began to feci the magnitude of his 
first error ; that had led the way to a second ; and now hgre was 
a third dilemma, much more potent and pressing than the second. 
He certainly could pay the seven hundred pounds, as he had told 
his wife, should the bill become due before the old lady’s death, 
because, as he had no arrears of debt, and his credit was good, he 
trusted that his own creditors would not be importunate *; but the 
loss of the whole twelve hundred pounds would be a ruinous blow, 
and would involve him in embarrassments that he could not see 
his way out of at all. What was to be done ? He asked Williams 
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if he had no other friend he could look to to assist him in this 
exigency: but Williams assured him, very truly, that he had not, 
amt added that it would, moreover, be very imprudent to risk the 
exposure of his difficulties by making* hopeless applications : there 
was no telling, he hinted, what might be the consequence. Mr 
Lisle asked a little time to consider, and to consult his wife; but 
Williams suggested that consulting his wife could lead to nothing 
but what was painful, without being of the slightest use. i( Mrs 
Lisle couldn’t advise you to sacrifice your twelve hundred pounds,” 
said he, “ though she might be very unwilling to advise you to 
put your name to this other little bill ; so that you’d have to de- 
cide for yourself at last, and the communication would answer 
no purpose but to make her uneasy. Besides, one don’t know — 
women are apt to judge by the result— perhaps she might blame 
you for what you’ve done already; and it is not always very 
prudent,” he added, laughing, “ to put a weapon of that sort into 
our wives’ hands — they’re apt to use it rather unmercifully.” 

This last argument was a coup do maitrc. Mr Lisle dreadecf 
his wife’s knowing the state of affairs, and the predicament in 
which, contrary to her advice, his too-casy good-nature had 
placed him, beyond everything ; and that apprehension, with 
the almost certain loss of his money if he left Williams to his 
fate, determined him to risk another live hundred, llisk, indeed, 
he hardly thought there was any- —so he once more signed his 
name, making himself answerable for the debt in six months 
from the day of date. 

“ I’m sure, my dear fellow, I don’t know how to thank you” 
said Williams, with tears in his eyes, as he wrung his hand. 
“ That poor infant at its mother’s breast, as well as every child 
I have, shall be taught to lisp your name in its prayers before its 
father’s and mother’s. I hope by and by, when we are better 
off, we shall be able to make you some return for all your kind- 
ness. Do take home this box of Portugal plums with you,” he 
added, forcing the case into Mr Lisle’s hand as they passed 
through the shop ; <l they’ll be good for little Sophia’s cough — 
they’re nice softening things ; and perhaps you and your wife 
will drop in about seven o’clock and take a cup of tea with us. 

I want Mrs Lisle to tas*^ some fine souchong I have just got 
down from London — very R superior quality indeed — eight shil- 
lings a-pound. If she likes it, 1 shall beg her acceptance of a 
few pounds.” 

Mr £isle walked slowly home, with his hands in his pockets 
and his eyes on the ground, and with an uncomfortable some- 
thing at nis heart that kept importunately whispering that all 
this hospitality and liberality which he had so much admired in 
Williams’ was somehow or other practised at his own expense; 
and a mortifying suspicion would intrude itself that his wife’s 
maxims were not altogether so absurd as he had been in the 
habit of pronouncing them. Still, he argued it was utterly im- 
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possible that a woman of seventy-five, who was kept alive by 
teaspoonfuls of gruel every quarter of an hour, could survive in 
that state four months longer ; and he thought it would be 
foolish to make himself uneasy, and still more so to annoy his 
wife and risk a quarrel, which was likely to be the result if he 
communicated the affair to her : for the more he was disposed 
to blame himself, the less he was inclined to bear with her 
reproaches and lamentations — so he determined to say nothing 
about the matter ; and as it could not make matters worse than 
they were, he saw no reason why they should not drink tea 
with Williams, and accept the tea too, if he choose to give it 
them. u Certainly,” as he said to himself, " nobody could have 
a better right, to it : ” so they went at the hour appointed ; and, 
after concluding a very pleasant evening with a luxurious little 
aupugr, they returned home laden with a basketful of French 
plums, and almonds, and raisins, and sugar-candy for the chil- 
dren, and found on their parlour-table six pounds of the eight- 
shillings souchong, which Williams had directed hi3 shopman 
to put up and send during the course of the evening; and the 
only observable difference arising out of the transaction of the 
morning was, that when Mrs Lisle remarked, with a sigh, that 
she wished Williams would not force so many things on them, 
Mr Lisle, instead of launching out in praise of his friend’s gene- 
rosity, merely said, u Psha ! what does it signify ?” and snatch- 
ing up his candle, retired to bed. 

We must now take a leap of several months ; and we regret 
to be under the necessity of •admitting that — to the confusion of 
the doctor, and the astonishment pf all the world, who had de- 
clared, and indeed still declared, the thing impossible — Miss Patty 
was yet in the land of the living. True, she was bedridden, anti 
the apprehension of her altering her will no longer existed ; for 
her intellects were entirely gone, and she was nearly speechless ; 
but still she breathed, and the legacy was for the time being as 
unattainable as if she had been eating beef-steaks and walking 
five miles before breakfast. It was a cold morning, about three 
weeks after Christmas, and Mr and Mrs Lisle were sitting at 
breakfast with their children, when the servant announced that 
u Mr Grainger wished to speak with master.” 

“ He’s come for the rent, I suppose,” said Mrs Lisle. “ Have 
you the money ready?” 

“ Let him come in, Sarah,” said Mr Lisle, addressing tha maid. 
" No,” he continued in answer to his wife’s question; “I can’t 
pay it till Williams has paid me ; but a few days more must settle 
that business.” 

“I wish to Heaven it were settled!” exclaimed Mrs Lisle ; *‘ifc 
keeps one in continual hot -water. It is so mortifying to be 
obliged to send people away without their money. There was 
the man here yesterday that made the wardrobe ; it is only nine 
pounds, but he said he was a young beginner, and had his bills 
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coming in, and he hoped I would not send him away without 
payment, as he had given us a year’s credit. I declare I could 
have cried when the man went out of the room — he looked so 
disappointed, and I felt so ashamed.” 

“ Well, well, Sophia, it’s no use grumbling now,” said the 
husband impatiently ; u the annoyance will be over in a few 
days we’re sure. Dr Ramsay was called in to see Miss Wise on 
Thursday, and he said nothing could be done for her. All we can 
do is to take care never to get into ^uch another scrape, and be 
glad we’ve got so well out of this. How are you, Grainger, this 
cold morning ? Take a seat by the fire, and let my wife give 
you a cup of tea. Capital stuff, I assure you — a present of Wil- 
liams ;” and Mr Lisle laughed. Mr Grainger laughed too. 

u Well, sir,” said he, 11 I never got anything from Williams 
myself, but he was liberal enough with his presents, I beliq^e, as 
long as he’d anything to give.” 

u He’s a kind-hearted, hospitable fellow Williams as ever 
lived,” said Mr Lisle, rather offended at the slight way in which 
Mr Grainger (a man whom he considered in an inferior way of 
trade to himself) spoke of bis friend. 

u Oh ay, sir — I daresay lie is,” answered Grainger: “I’ve 
nothing to say against him myself. I’ve no reason — I shall lose 
nothing by him.” 

“ Nor will anybody else,” replied Lisle rather tartly. 
u Well, sir, T’m glad to hear it, I’m sure, sir,” answered 
Grainger. “ Things may be better than we’ve heard, but I’m 
told the debts are heavy. Mr Bostock says the creditors may 
make up their minds to a shilling in the pound or thereabouts.” 

“ What can Mr Bostock moan by making such an assertion ?” 
exclaimed Mr Lisle, turning pale betwixt anger and affright, 
whilst his wife set down the teapot she had lifted, for her nerves 
failed her, and she could not hold' it. 

“ I don’t think Mr Bostock would say anything of tlrat sort 
he wasn’t pretty sure of,” observed Mr Grainger; “ but perhaps, 
sir, you may have better information. Howsomever, I think 
them’s best off as liav*' bad nothing to do with him; lie always 
went too fast for my money. But I must be moving,” continued 
he, as lie rose to place hk cup and saucer on the table; u there’s 

a great lot of timber to be sold by auction at S to-day, 

at one o’clock, that’s expected to go cheap, and I’ve no time to 
lose.” 

Mr Lisle was-perfectly aware that Grainger had come for his 
rent ; and the object of the visit was so well understood between 
them, that it was felt piite unnecessary to name it. In fact the 
payment had already been put off once ; and this was the second 
period appointed by Mr Lisle, who had reckoned confidently on 
getting his money from Williams before it arrived. It was 
therefore very painful to be obliged to ask a further delay; but 
as ’Miss Patty’s senses were gone, and she coulcl not alter her 
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will now, lie had intended to tell his landlord the real state of 
the case, and soothe him with the promise of being able to 
answer his demand in a few days; but the estimate Grainger 
appeared to have formed with respect to Williams’ responsibility 
made this rather a hopeless expedient. “You have called for your 
rent, I suppose, Mr Grainger?” at length said Mr Lisle, clearing 
his throat, seeing that the landlord made no move towards 
resuming his seat, but stood sturdily with his hat in his hand 
betwixt the table and the door. 

“ In course I have, sir,” replied Grainger, as if he thought the 
question wholly superfluous. “ It’s a week past the time you 

appointed, and I want to go to S with the money in my 

hand.” 

“ I’m really very sorry, Grainger,” began Mr Lisle, whilst poor 
Sophia’s cheeks turned crimson, and her eyes tilled with tears ; 
“but really ” 

“ You’re not a-going to put me oft* again, are you ?” exclaimed 
Grainger in an angry tone. 

* et Only for a few days,” said Mr Lisle. “ I’m sure of money 
in a few days.” 

“ So you said before,” roughly answered Grainger. “ Besides, 
sir, I want my money to go to market with, and I must have it.” 

“ But I can’t give it you, Mr Grainger,” replied Mr Lisle. u lie 
reasonable ; a very few days now must see me out of my diffi- 
culties, and the moment I get the money — in short, to be plain 
with you, don’t mention it, and 1 promise yours shall be the very 
first debt I pay ; but the vVy moment the breath is out of old 
Batty Wise’s body ” 

“ Stop, sir !” said Mr Grainger, setting his arms akimbo ; “ do 
you mean to tell me as that’s all you’ve got to look to to pay me 
my year and half’s rent?” 

“ I’ve got a bond from Williams for seventeen hundred pounds, 
with five per cent, interest on it,” replied Lisle ; “ to be paid on 
the very day he touches the old woman’s legacy.” 

* “ Light the lire with it ! ” answered the landlord roughly ; “it’s 
all the use it’ll ever be. Seventeen hundred pounds !- -seventeen 
hundred rotten eggs! Why, don’t you know that afore Miss 
Patty lost her intellects, when she found from Dr ltamsay that 
she was really going, she sent for Wiliams and told him that, as 
she knew very well that he’d bring her niece to the workhouse if 
she gave him any power over the money, she had taken care to 
tie it up so that he could never touch a shilling of it?” J 

“ She did ! ” cried Mr Lisle, starting from his seat. 

a To be sure she did ! ” answered Grainger ; u and what’s more, 
Williams took the hint and vanished, without ever coming back 
here to say good-by to anybody. He’s across the water by this 
time, and there’s an execution in the house. I saw the officers 
there just now as I came past.” 

We have not space, neither can it be necessary, to paint the 
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despair of the unhappy Lisle. Not only all the money he had 
was gone, but more than he had, for he had been obliged to 
borrow five hundred pounds to answer the last bill he had given 
to Williams. Ilis creditors were pressing, for his situation 
was soon whispered abroad ; and those who would have waited 
patiently whilst he was prosperous, soon took the alarm when 
they heard of his distress. lie was made a bankrupt. His poor 
wife was obliged to leave her comfortable house — at a time, too, 
that she most needed its conveniences : his eldest little girl, whom 
.he had just placed at a respectable boarding-school, was brought 
home to assist her mother m taking care of the younger children. 
His life’s labour was lost — worse than lost, fur he had to begin the 
■world again with a stigma, if not upon his honesty, certainly 
upon his prudence and good sense. And all this misery arose 
from his not perceiving that every individual in the world is 
bound to provide for the responsibilities he has himself incurred, 
before he assists others to answer theirs ; from liis weakly yield- 
ing to the importunities of one who had no claim on him, and 
whose previous want of foresight, duly considered, held out littlt, 
promise for the future, without reflecting on the paramount 
claims not only of his own creditors, but of the wife he had 
undertaken to maintain, and of the children of whose being he 
was the author, and for whose welfare and education, as far as 
in him lay, he was answerable to the Almighty ; and from his 
not perceiving that it is dishonesty, and not liberality, to give 
that which we cannot afford, and which, if every one had their 
own, would not be ours to give ; t and that people’s success in 
business does not depend upon their being good-natured or kind- 
hearted, but upon their conducting their affairs with steady 

S vudence and a conscientious regard to all their engagements — 
angerous and dazzling fallacies, which have ruined many a 
well-intentioned man, wlio might have gone happily and pros- 
perously through the world on the simple but comprehensive 
maxim — be just before you are generous.” 
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SELECTIONS EllOM TRENCH 
AND GERMAN POETRY. 


I.-FRENCH. 


PRAYERS '•FOR ALL MEN. 


Y daughter, go and pray ! See, night is come 
Gne golden planet pierces through the gloom ; 

Trembles the misty outline of the hill. 

Listen 1 the distant wheels in darkness glide — 
* ' e ^ se * s Pushed 5 the tree by the roadside 

Shakes * n w * n d * ts dust-strewn branches still. 

Day is for evil, weariness, and pain. 

Let us to prayer ! calm night is come again : 

The wind among the ruined powers so bare 
Sighs mournfully : the herds, the flocks, the streams, 
All suffer, all complain j worn nature seems 
• Longing for peace, for slumber, and for prayer. 3 

It is the hour when babes with angels speak. 

While we are rushing to our pleasures weak 
And sinful, all young children, with bent knees, 
Eyes raised to Heaven, and small hands folded fair, 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer 
On our behalf, to Him who all things sees. 

No. 135. & i 
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And then they sleep. Oh peaceful cradle-sleep ? 

Oh childhood’s hallowed prayer ! religion deep 
Of love, not fear, in happiness expressed ! 

So the young bird, when done its twilight lay 
Of praise, folds peacefully at shut of day 
Its head beneath its wing, and sinks to rest. 

ii. 

Pray thou for all who living tread 
Upon this earth of graves ; 

For all whose weary pathways lead 
Among the winds and waves : 

For him who madly takes delignt 
In pomp of silken mantle bright, 

Or swiftness of a horse ; 

For those who, labouring, suffer still ; 

Coming or going — doing ill— 

Or on their heavenward course. 

Pray thou for him who nightly sins 
Until the day dawns bright — 

Who at eve’s hour of prayer begins 
His dance and banquet light ; 

Whose impious orgies wildly ring, 

•Whilst pious hearts are offering 
Their prayers at twilight dim ; 

And who, those vespers' all forgot, 

Pursues his sin, and thinketh not 
God also heareth kirn . 

Child ! pray for all the poor beside ; 

The prisoner in his cell, 

And those who in the city wide 
With crime and misery dwell ; 

For the wise sage who thinks and dreams ; 

For him who impiously blasphemes 
Religion’s holy law. 

Pray thou— Jor prayer is infinite — 

Thy faith may give the scorner light, 

Thy prayer forgiveness draw. 

-Vicior Hugo. D. M. M. 

A REASSURING PROSPECT. 

All is light and all is joy. 

The spider’s foot doth busily 
Unto the silken tulips tie 
His circling silver broidery. 
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-Ihul. 


The dragon-fly on fluttering’ wings, 

Mirrors the orbs of her large eyes 
In the bright pond where creeping things 
Make a dark world of mysteries. 

The full-blown rose, grown young again, 

Kisses the sweet bud's tender blush ; 

The bird pours forth his tuneful strain 
Within the sun-illumined bush. 

lie blesses God, who ne’er is hid 
From the pure soul to virtue given ; 

Who makes the dawn a fiery lid 
For the azure eye of heaven. 

In woods that soften every sound, 

The timid fawn doth dreaming play* 

And in the green moss shining* round, 

Beetles their living gold display. 

The moon, all pale in sunlit skies, 

A cheerful convalescent seems ; 

And opens soft her opal eyes, 

Whence heaven’s sweetness downward streams. 

The wallflower with the gamesome bee 
Plays by the crunTbling ruins old ; 

The furrow waketh joyfully, 

Moved by the seeds that burst their fold. 

All lives and sits around with grace — 

The sunbeam on the threshold wide, 

The gliding shade on the water’s face, 

The blue sky on the green hill’s side. 

On joyful plains bright sun-rays fall, 

Woods murmur, fields with flowers are clad. 

Fear nothing, man ; 'for nature all 
Knows the great secret, and is glad 1 

C. Witcomis. 


A HYMN. 

There is an unknown language spoken 
By the loud winds that sweep the sky; 
By the dark storm-clouds, thunder-broken, 
And waves on rocks that dash and die ; 
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By the lone star, whose beams wax pale, 
The moonlight sleeping on the vale, 

The mariner’s sweet distant hymn, 

The horizon that before us flies, 

The crystal firmament that lies 
In the smooth sea reflected dim. 


’Tis breathed by the cool streams at morning, 
The sunset on the mountain’s shades, 

The snow that daybreak is adorning, 

And eve that on the turret fades ; 

The city’s sounds that rise and sink, 

The fair swan on the river’s brink, 

The quivering cypress’ murmured sighs, 
The ancient temple on the hill, 

The solemn silence, deep and still, 

Within the forest’s n^steries. 


Of Thee, oh God ! this voice is telling, 

Thou who art truth, life, hope, and love ; 
On whom night calls from her dark dwelling, 
To whom bright morning looks above ; 

Of Thee — proclaimed by every sound. 

Whom nature’s all-mysterious round 
Declares, yet not deflups Thy light ; 

Of Thee, the abyss and source, whence all 
Qfcr souls proceed, in which they fall, 

Who hast hut one nam^— Infinite. 


All men on earth may hear and treasure 
This voice, resounding from all time ; 

Each one, according to his measure 
Interpreting its sense sublime. 

But ah ! the more our spirits weak 
Within its holy depths w^ould seek, 

The more this vain world’s pleasures cloy ; 

A weight too great for earthly mind, 

O’erwhelms its powers, until we find 
In solitude our only joy. 

So when the feeble eyeball fixes 
Its sight upon the glorious sun,* 

Whose gold-emblazoned chariot mixes 
« With rosy clouds that towards it run; 

The dazzled gaze all powerless sinks, 

Blind with the radiance which it drinks, 

And sees out gloomy specks float by ; 

And darkness indistinct o’ershade 
Wood, meadow, hill, and pleasant glade, 

And the clear bosom of the sky. 

-Lamartine. D. M. J,J. 
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THE TROUBADOUR AND IIIS SWALLOW. 

The warm breath of summer 
Has burst the frost’s chain ; 

The earth is all blossom ; 

But the bird of my bosom, 

My beautiful swallow, returns not again. 

I hear its gay fellows— 

More faithful, alas ! — 

The bright dawn saluting ; 

With rapid wing shooting, 

I see them across the blue lake’s surface pass. 

Long known — long beloved ! 

When wilt thou return 
To cheer me, heart-weary ? 

In absence so dreary 

From thee, oh, my swallow ! I linger and mourn. 

None other can give thee 
A life half so fair ; 

Like thine was my nature, 

Thou bright joyous creature; 

The same food and shelter with me thou didst share. 

For thee does my window 
Half-open remain : 

What hinders thee, dearest ? 

Can it be that thou fearest 
In me a harsh tyrant with prison and chain? 

The flower in the wild-wood 
Gives place to the fruit : 

The summer on stealeth ; 

And each day revealeth 

My hope of thy coming grown fainter and mute. 

My strain, once so gleesome, 

Is now a sad song: 

Art thou faithful no longer ? 

Has death proved the stronger? 

No matter ; thy minstrel will pine for thee long. 

— Anon . D. M. M. 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 

An angel form, with brow of light, 
Watched o’er a sleeping infant’s dream, 
And gazed as though his visage bright 
He there beheld as in a stream. 
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“ Fair child, whose face is like to mine, 

Oh, come,” he said, “and fly with me ; 

Come forth to happiness divine, 

For earth is all unworthy thee. 

Here perfect bliss thou canst not know" ; 

The soul amidst its pleasures sighs j 

All sounds of joy are full of wo; 
Enjoyments are but miseries. 

Fear stalks amidst the gorgeous shows ; 
And, though serene the day may rise, 

It lasts not brilliant to its close, 

And tempests sleep in calmest skies. 

Alas ! shall sorrow, doubts, and fears, 
Deform a brow so pure as this ? 

And shall the bitterness of tears 

Dim those blue eye» that speak of bliss ? 

No, no ! — along the realms of space, 

Far from all care let us begone ; 

Kind Providence shall give thee grace 
For those few years U19U miglit’st live on. 

No mourning weeds, no sound of wail, 

Thy chainless spirit shall* annoy ; 

Thy kindred shall thy absence hail 
Even as thy coming gave them joy. 

No cloud on any brow shall rest, 

Nought speak of tombs or sadness there; 

Of beings like thee, pure and blest, 

The latest hour shall be most fair.” 

The angel shook his snowy wings, 

And through the fields of ether sped, 

"Where heaven’s eternal music rings — 
Mother, alas ’ thy son is dead ! 

— Jean Rldolm.. 


THE STAR OF PEACE. 

Fair AstraSa/quit thy sphere, 

Thou, so longed for in our clime ; 
Come, and make tny sojourn here 
For a time ! 

Civil flames have now too long 
Coursed our towms and vales among, 


Atluinamm. 
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Stirring wrath and whetting swords ; 
Long hath famine gnawed our hoards ; 
Pestilence, and ruin's darts, 

Long have lost us thy sweet arts. 

Tempests do not ever roar 

In the trembling pilot’s ears ; 

Hocks do not on every shore 
Wake his fears. 

Thunder, terrible and loud, 

Comes not always from the cloud, 

Nor the flashing*, nor the flame ; 
Ofttimes will the storm grow tame, 

And the gloom will disappear, 

And the clouded sky be clear. 

* Show to us thy lovely face, 

At this season fresh and new. 

Let us, for sweet ruth, find grace 
In thy view. 

Let, beneath thy honoured hand, 

C olden grain re-deck the land ! 

Come, more gracious than the star 
Which directs the* solar car, 

When the god on the void air 
Shakes abroad his golden hair ? 

• 

When thy coming is at hand, 

Let the heavens pour on the winds 
Odours sweet and perfumes bland, 

Of all kinds, 

With honey and with manna showers ; 
So that this fair France of ours 
May enjoy a beauteous spring*. 

To which time no end shall bring*, 

Nor the changes that have birth 
On this fickle, shifting* earth. 

-I)n Belle a u. 


APRIL. 

April, sweet month, the daintiest of all. 
Fair thee befall 1 

April, fond hope of fruits that lie 
In buds of swathing cotton wrapt, 
There closely lapt, 

Nursing their tender infancy. 
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April, that dost thy yellow, green, and blue,. 

All round thee strew, 

When, as thou g*oest, the grassy floor 
Is with a million flowers uepaint, 

Whose colours quaint, 

Have diapered the meadows o’er. 

April, at whose glad coming zephyrs rise 
With whispered sighs. 

Then on their light wing brush away, 

And hang amid the woodlands fresh 
Their airy mesh, 

To tangle Flora on her way. 

April, it is thy hand that doth unlock. 

From plain and rock, 

Odours and hues, a balmy store, 

That breathing lie on nature’s breast. 

So richly blest, 

That earth or heaven can ask no more* 

April, thy blooms, amid the tresses laid 
Of my sweet maid, 

Adown her neck and bosom flow ; 

And in a wild profusion there. 

Her shining hair 

With them hath blent a go 1 den glow. 

April, the dimpled smiles, the playful grace. 

That in the face 
Of Cytherea haunt, are thine ; 

And thine the breath, that from their skies 
The deities 

Inhale, an olfering at thy shrine. 

’Tis thou that dost with summons blithe and soft. 
High up aloft, 

From banislimer these heralds bring, 

These swallows, that along the air 
Scud swift, and bear 
Glad tidings of the merry spring. 

April, the hawthorn and the eglantine, 

Purple w jodbine, 

Streaked pink, and lily-cup, and rose. 

And thyme, and marjoram, are spreading. 
Where thou art treading. 

And their sweet eyes for thee unclose. 


a 
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The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leafy spray, 

And in her litful strain doth run 
A thousand and a thousand changes, 

With voice that ranges 
Through every sweet division. 

April, it is when thou dost come again, 

That love is fain 

With gentlest breath the fires to wake, 

That covered up and slumbering lay, 

Through many a day, 

When winter’s chill our veins did slake. 

Sweet month, thou seest at this jocund prime 
Of the spring-time, 

The hives pour out their lusty young, 

And hearest the yellow bees that ply, 

With laden thigh, 

Murmuring the flowery wilds among. 

May shall with pomp his wavy wealth unfold, 

His fruits of gold, 

ITis fertilising dews, that swell 
In manna on each spike and stem, 

And, like a gem,* 

Tied honey in the waxen cell. 

Who will, may praise* Vim ; but my voice shall be, 

Sweet month, for thee ; 

Thou that to her dost owe'thy name, 

Wlio saw the sea-wave’s foamy tide 
Swell and divide, 

Whence forth to life and light she came. 

— Ibid. . London ATagaunc. 

ODE TO THE HAWTHORN. 

Fair hawthorn flowering, 

With green shade bowering 
Along this lovely short ; 

To thy foot around, 

With his long arms wound, 

A wild vine has mantled thee o’er. 

In armies twain, 

Red ants have ta’en 

Their fortress beneath thy stock : 

And in clefts of thy trunk, 

Tiny bees have sunk 

A cell where their honey they lock. 
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— ItONSARD. 


In merry spring-tide, 

When to woo his bride 

The nightingale comes again, 

Thy boughs among, 

He warbles the song 

That lightens a lover’s pain. 

’Mid thy topmost leaves, 

His nest he weaves 

Of moss and the satin line, 

Where his callow brood 
Shall chirp at their food, 

Secure from each hand but mine. 

Gentle hawthorn, thrive, 

And for ever alive 

Mayst thou blossom as now in thy prime ; 

By the wind un broke, 

And the thunder-stroke, 

Unspoiled by the axe or time ! 

Anon. 


TO A POO.R MAN. 

Why dost thou tremble, peasant, say, 
Before the men who empires sway ? 

Who soon will, shadowy sprites, be led 
To swell the number of the dead ? 
Know’stthou not that all must go 
To the gloomy realms below ? 

And that an imperial ghost 
Must no less the Stygian coast 
Visit, than the humble shade 
Of him who plies the woodman’s trade? 
Courage, tiller of the ground ! 

Those who hurl war’s thunder round 
Will not see 1 ' their last abode 
In arms, as when the battle glowed. 
Naked, like thee, shall they depart ; 

Nor will the hauberk, sword, or dart, 
Avail them more, when they shall flee, 
Than thy rough ploughshare shall to thee. 
Not more just Uhadamanthus cares 
Foi the mail the warrior wears, 

Than for the staff with which the swain 
Urges on the glowing train ; 

By him with equal eye are seen 
Thy dusty raiment, rude and mean, 
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And purpled robes of Tyrian hue, 

Enwrought with gems to charm the view, 

Or all the costly vestments spread 
Around the forms of monarchs dead. 

— Ibid. Anon. 

HOW TO BEAR WITH FORTUNE. 

Oh ! fools of fools, and mortal fools, 

Who prize so much what Fortune gives ; 

Say, is there aught man owns or rules 
In this same earth whereon he lives ? 

What do his proper rights embrace, 

Save the fair gifts of Nature’s grace? 

If from you, then, by Fortune’s spite, 

The goftds you deem your own be torn, 

No wrong is done the while, but right ; 

For you had nought when you were born. 

Then pass flic dark-brown hours of night 
No more in dreaming how you may 
Best load your chests with golden freight ; 

Crave nought beneath the moon, I pray, 

From Paris even to Pampolune, 

Saving alone such simple boon 
As needful is for lilh t below. 

Enough if fame your name adorn, 

And you to earth with honour go ; 

For you had nought when you were born. 

When all things were for common use — 

. Apples, all blithesome fruits of trees, 

Nuts, honey, and each gum and juice, 

Both man and woman too could please. 

Strife never vexed these meals of old : 

Be patient, then, of heat and cold ; 

Esteem not Fortune’s favours sure ; 

And of her gifts when you are shorn, 

AVith moderate grief your loss endure ; 

For you had nought when you were born. 


If Fortune does you any spite — 

Should even the coat be from you torn — 

Pray, blame her not — it is her right ; 

For you had nought when you were born. 

— Oiiartikr, 138G — 1447. Anon. 

n 
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TIIE WILD-FIRES. 

Oh, summer eve, and village peace. 

Clear skies, sweet odours, gushing* streams ! 
Ye blest my childhood’s simple dreams ; 

To cheer my age, oh do not cease ! 
World-wearied, here I love to dwell. 

For even these merry wild-lires tell 
Of 3 r outh and sweet simplicity. 

Oft did my heart with terror swell 
As from their dance I wont to fly. 

I’ve lost that blissful ignorance ; 

Dance, merry wild-fires, dance, dance. 

On wakeful nights the tale went round 
Of Jack-a-lantern, cunning, cruel, • 

With watch-fires of no earthly fuel, 
Guardian of treasures under ground. 

They told of goblins, unblest powers, 
Ghosts, sorcerers, and mysterious hours, 
Of dragons huge that ever flitted 

Around all dark and ancient towers : 

Such tales my easy faith admitted. 

Age hath dispelled my youthful trance ; 
Dance, pretty wild-fires, dance, dance. 

Scarce ten years old, one winter night, 
Bewildered on the lonely swamp, 

I saw the wild-lire trim his lamp ; 
u It is my grandaine’s cheerful light — 

A pretty cake she has for me,” 

I said, and ran with infant glee. 

A shepherd filled my soul with dread ; 

IC Oh foolish boy, the lamp you see 
Bights up the revels of the dead.” 

Dispelled is now my youthful trance: 
Dunce, merry wild-fires, dance, dance. 

Bove-stirred, at sixteen once I stole 
13y the old curate’s lonely mound : 

The wild-lires danced his g*rave around : 

I paused to bless the curate’s soul. 

From regions of the slumbering* dead, 
Methonght the aged curate said, 
ec Alas I unnappy reprobate, 

So soon hath beauty turned thy head ! ” 
That night I feared the frowns of fate. 

Still let the voice my ear entrance ; 

Dance, merry wild-fires, dance, dance. 
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-Y * * * 

Now, from such pleasing* errors free, 

I feel the chilling* touch of time : 

The visions of my early prime 
Have bowed to stern reality. 

"But oh ! I loved fair nature more, 

Ere I was taught the pedant’s lore. 

The dear delusions of my youth, 

Which bound my heart in days of yore, 
Have lied before the torch of truth. 
Dearest to me my youthful trance ; 
Dance, merry wild-fires, dance, dance. 

Bcrangfr. 


TO MY OLD COAT. 

Be faithful still, thou poor dear coat of mine ! 

We, step for step, are both becoming old. 

Ten years these hands have brushed that nap of thine, 
And Socrates did never more, I hold. 

When to fresh tear and wear the time to be 
Shall force thy sore-thinned texture to submit, 

Be philosophic, and resist Jike me : 

Mine ancient friend, we must not sunder yet. 

Eu 11 well T mind, for I fV/Tget not much, 

The day that saw thee first ypon me put : 

My birthday ’twas, and as a crowning touch 
Unto my pride, my friends all praised thy cut. 

Tby indigence, which does me no disgrace, 

1 1 as never caused these kindly friends to flit. 

Each at my fete yet shows a gladsome face : 

Mine ancient friend, we must not sunder yet. 

A goodly darn I on thy skirts espy, 

And thereby hangs a sweet remembrance still. 
Feigning one eve from fond Lisette to fly, 

She held by thee to balk my seeming will. 

The tug* was followed by a grievous rent, 

And then her side of course I could not quit : 

Two days Lisette on that vast darning spent : 

Mine ancient friend, we must not sunder yet. 

Have e’er I made thee reek with musky steams, 

Such as your self-admiring fools exhale ? 

Have I exposed thee, courting great men’s beams, 

To levee mock or antechamber rail ? 
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A strife for ribbons all the land of France, 

From side to side, well nigh asunder split : 

From thy lapelle nothing but wild flowers glance : 
Mine ancient friend, we must not sunder yet. 

Fear no renewal of those courses vain, 

Those madcap sports which once employed our hours 
Hours of commingled joyfulness and pain, 

Of sunshine chequered lr re and there with showers. 
I rather ought, methinks, thy laded cloth 
From every future service to acquit • 

But wait a while — one end will come to both : 

Mine ancient friend, we shall not sunder yet. 

-Und. 


T H E SHEPHERD BOY. 

You said, u Come up to Paris, shepherd boy; 

Obey the impulse of a nobler lot ; 

Books, gold, the theatre, with novel joy, 

Shall make thy rural scenes be soon forgot.” 

Well, I am here; but oh, my heart is pain! 

Beneath these ardent tires my spring decays : 

Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 

And the free hills of childhood’s happy days. 

Cl 

The cold dull lever creeps through all my veins ; 

Yet all my ways are moulded to your will. 

At the gay balls, where women move as queens, 

The sad home-sickness preys upon me still. 

Study has graced my language — but in vain ; 

In vain your arts have met my dazzled sight : 

Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 

And my old Sundays sacred to delight. 

Ye spurn the legends which the shepherd tells ; 

The gross gay song, the old romantic tale : 

Matching the miracles of fairy spells, 

Your opera scenes would turn our wizards pale. 
Heaven’s homage poured in highest, holiest strains, 

% May choose your music for its glowing tongues : 

Give me my quiet hamlet buck again, 

And its long eves of legends and of songs. 

Our poor small cots, our church that, crumbling, stoops, 
Even in my eyes are mean : while day by day, 

Here I admire these monumental groups, 

And most your Louvre, with its gardens gay. 
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See where it seems, in evening’s glowing wai 
A glorious mirage in the golden my : 

Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 

Its poor dear cottages and belfrv gray. 

Convert the savage idol-worshipper : 

Dying, his gods reclaim him ere he sleeps. 

For me expectant waits my cottage cur ; 

My mother thinks of our adieu, and weeps. 

IVe seen the* avalanche and hurricane, 

And bears and wolves destroy my straggling sheep : 

Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 

The well-remembered crook and scanty scrip. 

What joyful tidings greet the exile’s ears! 

Von say, “ Depart, with morning’s earliest hours ; 

Thy native breezes shall dry up thy teifrs, 

Thy suns again shall till thy heart with flowers.” 

Adieu, broad, brilliant city of the Seine ! 

Where, as in chains, the pining* stranger sta}^ : 

Give me my quiet hamlet hack again, 

And the free hills of childhood’s happy days. 

—Il«L . W. l\ 


MARY STUART’S FAREWELL. 

Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by ! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die ! 

Adopted country ! whence I go 
An exile o’er the sea, 

Hear Mary’s fond farewell, and oh, 

My France, remember me ! 

Winds rise; the ship is ox her track: 
Alas ! my tears are vain : 

There is no storm to bear me back 
On thy dear shores again. 

Adieu, s\\ eet land of France, &c. 

When, in ray people’s sight, I wore 
The lily’s royal flower, 

Ah ! their applause was offered more 
To beauty than to power. 
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Now g-loomy Albyrrs throne in vain 
Awaits my slow advance; 

I only would be queen to reign 
0 7 er the gay hearts of France. 

Adieu, sweet land of France, &c. 

Love, glory, genius — ah ! too dear— 

Have dazzled all my prime, 

My fates shall change ‘o cold and drear 
*ln Scotland’s ruder clime. 

My heart, my heart, with sudden awe. 

Feels a vague omen's shock ! 

Sure, in some ghastly dream I saw 
A scatfold and a block ! 

Adieu, sweet land of France, &c. 

Oh, France ! in all her woes and fears, 

The Stuart’s daughter, she, 

As now she greets thee through her tears, 

Shall ever turn to thee. 

Alas ! too swift my bark hath flown 
Beneath these stranger skies : 

Night, as her hurried veil comes down, 

Conceals thee from my eyes. 

Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 
The cherished joys gone by ! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 

To leave ye is to die ! 

— Jluh AV. Down. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE LEAF. 

From the hill to the valley, the grove to the plain, 
From the branch where thou never wilt blossom again, 
Thy green beauties ~aded, sere, withered, and dying — 
Brown leaf of the forest! oil where art thou flying? 

u i know not — I heed not — I go with the blast, 

Which swept me away from the bough as it passed. 
The storm-gust which shattered the oak where I hung, 
Had ruth for the feeble, but none for the strong. 

It has rent the tough branch, once my glory and staj'. 
And — the w ind for my wild mate — I’m whirled away. 
What rede I, or reck? On its cold bosom lying, 

1 haste to where all things in nature are hieing— 

10 
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And tlie swept garden rose-leaf floats off with the breeze — 
Where the zephyr wafts blossoms and buds from the trees, 
So lightly 1 drive to my destiny too ; 

And it may be to glad me — it inav be to rue — 

My companions the ilex, the ash, the bright laurel, 

And the beech, with its death-bloom, as ruddy as coral. 
Now read my sad riddle, Sir Seer! and its moral.” 

Anonymous. 


IT.— GERM AN. 


TIIE INVITATION. 

My wealth is in a little cot, 

Which stands upon a meadow floor 

Close by a brook : the brook is small, 

But cannot clearer be, I'm sure. 

A tree stands near the little cot, 

Which for its boughs is scarcely seen ; 

And against sun, jind cold, and wind, 

It shelters those that dwell therein. 

And there a preffey nightingale 
Sings on the tree so sweet a song, 

That every passing traVeller stands 
To listen, ere he speeds along. 

Thou little one, with sunny hair, 

• Who long hath blessed my humble lot — 

I go — rough blows the stormy wind — 

Wilt thou with me into my cot i 
letm. Anon. 


CHID II E p. 

SroKK Chidher the immortal, the ever young; 

I passed by a city, a man stood near, 
Plucking fruit that in a fair garden hung ; 

I asked, How long has the city been here 'l 
He said, as the clustering fruit he caught, 
There was always a city on this spot, 

And so there will be till Time is not. 

Five hundred years rolled by, before 
I was standing upon that spot once more. 
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Not a trace of* the city could be seen ; 

A shepherd lay piping his song alone, 

His flocks were browsing 1 the herbage green ; 

I asked, IIow long has the city been gone? 
lie said, while still on his pipe he played— 

Fresh flowers spring up as the others fade; 

Here I and my flocks have ever strayed. 

Five hundred years rolled by, as before : 

I was standing upon that spot once more. 

I found there a sea, with billows crested ; 

A man was shooting his lisliing-gear, 

And as from the heavy draught lie rested, 

I asked, How long has the sea been here ? 

He smih d at my question, and thus he spoke : 

As long* as these waves in foam have broke, 

It has been the haunt of us fisher folk. 

Five hundred years rolled by, as before : 

I was standing upon that spot once more. 

A tall spreading forest there I found, 

And a woodman old in its shadows drear; 

The strokes of his axe broke the silence round: 

I asked, IIow old is the forest here? 

He said, All the days of my life T’ve known 

This forest a forest, and dwelt. alone 

7 Mong trees, that ever were growing or grown. 

Five hundred years rolled b y, as before: 

I was standing upon that spot once more. 

7 Twas a city now, where the hum resounded 
Of crowds on a festive holiday : 

I asked, What time was the city founded ? 

The forest, and sea, and pipe, where are they? 

They cried, of my question taking no thought, 

7 Twas always the same as now — this spot, 

And so it will be till time is not. 

And when live hundred years have rolled by, as before, 
Fll be standing -upon that spot once more. 

-Ruck hert. 

^ « 


TIIE IMITATOR. 

An arrow from a bow just shot, 

Flew upwards to heaven's canopy, 
And cried, with pompous self-conceit, 
To the King Eagle, scornfully : — - 
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a Look here— I can as high as thou, 

And, towards the sun, even higher sail !*’ 
The eagle smiled, and said, “ Oh fool, 

What do thy borrowed plumes avail? 

Bj r others’ strength thou uo? t ascend, 

But by thyself (lost — downward tend.” 
-Muculmi. 


T II E A B S E X T W f V E. 

[ think of thee when flies the gloom 
Of night before the dawning gray, 

And in my lonely, quiet room, 

I kneel in morning light to pray : 
While my devotion’s early flame 
Ascends to Heaven, from whence it came, 
I think of thee, though far away. 

I think of thee with still delight, 

\\ lieu, gazing on thy portrait here, 

I give it, with creative might, 

A life and soul : thy srmle grows clear, 
The eyes look meaningly and bright ; 
Again I have thee ill my sight— 

My heart beats high — I feel thee near. 

I think of thee wheli round me throng 
Our children dear, a gjadsome band ; 

I see thy form their forms among ; 

And when they earnestly demand, 
u When w r ill our mother come again l ” 

I soften my awakening pain 

With hope full soon to grasp thy hand. 

I think of thee where’er I gaze — 

The traces of tliy hand 1 view T ; • 

I mark thy calm domestic ways ; 

In garden and in household too 
I see the tokens of thy skill* 

And everything around betrays 
Thy spirit hovering o’er us still. 

I think of thee in meadows green, 

And on the mountain’s summit too ; 
Along tilt' brook of silver sheen, 

’Mid all we have together seen* 

In every place where w~e have been, 

Thy lovely vision comes between 

Mine eyes and everything they view ! 


A non. 
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I think of thee when in the west 

The sun sinks down, and day’s eye closes, 
When darkness has our valleys dressed, 

And all the earth in shade reposes; 

Then, when my head lies down to rest, 

Thy image o’er my pillow beams — 

I see thee all night in my dreams ! 

-Neuffer. 


COUNT EBERUAUiJ. 

Four counts tog-ether sat to dine, 

And when the feast was done, 

Each, pushing round the rosy wine, 

To praise his land begum. 

The Margrave talked of healthful springs, 
Another praised his vines ; 

Bohemia spoke of precious things 
In many darksome mines. 

Count Iiberhard sat silent there — 

“Now, Wiirtemberg, begin! 

There must be something good and fair 
Your pleasant country in !” 

“ In healthful springs and'purple wine,” 
Count Eberliard replied — 

u Tn costly gems, and gold to shine, 

I cannot match your pride; 

But you shall hear a simple tale : — 

One night I lost my way 

Within a wood, along a vale, 

And down to sleep I lay. 

And there I dreamed that I was dead, 

And funeral lamps were shining 

With solemn lus f e round my head, 
Within a vault’ reclining. 

And men and women stood beside 
My cold sepulchral bed ; 

And, shedding many tears, they cried, 

4 Court Eberhard is dead ! ’ 

A tear upon my face fell down, 

And, waking with a start, 

I found my head was resting on 
A Wiirtembergian heart! 


Gosiick. 
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A woodman ’mid the forest-shade 
Iiad found me in my rest, 

Had lifted up my head, and laid 
It softly on his breast ! ” 

The princes sat, and wondering* heard, 
Then said, as closed the story, 
ct Long* live the good Count Eberhard — 
His people’s love his glory ! ” 

-ZlMMERMAN.V. 


GERMAN EMIGRANTS. 

I cannot leave the busy strand ! 

T gaze upon you standing then 1 , 

And gi\ing to the sailor’s hand 

Your household furniture and ware: 

Men from their shoulders lifting* down 
Baskets of bread, with careful hand 

Prepared from German corn, and brown 
From the old hearth in Fatherland ; 

Black Forest maids, with sunburnt faces, 

Slim forms, and neatly-braided hair, 

Come — each within the shallop places 
Her jugs and pitchers all with care. 

The pitchers carried oft to fill 
At the familiar village spring — 

When by Missouri all is still, 

Visions of home wull round them cling* ; 

The rustic well, with stones gilt round, 

The low stone wall they bended o’er, 

The hearth upon the family ground, 

The mantelpiece, with all its store; 

All will be dear, when, in the west, 

These pitchers deck the log4iut lone, 

Or when reached down, that some brown guest 
May quench his tlnrst, and travel on. 

Tired in the chase, the Clierokees 

AV ill drink from them on hunting-ground ; 

No more from glad grape-gleaning these 

Shall come with German vine-leaves crowned ! 
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Why, wanderei*s, must you leave your land ? 

The Neckar-vale has wine and corn; 

Tall firs in our Black Forest stand ; 

In Spessart sounds the Alper’s horn. 

’Mid foreign woods you’ll long in vain 
For your paternal mountains greeu, 

For Deutschland’s yellow fields of grain, 
And hills of vines with purple sheen I 

The vision of your olden time, 

Of all you leave so far behind, 

Like some old legendary rhyme, 

Will rise in dreams and haunt your niind. 

The boatman calls — depart in peace ! — 

God keep you — man, and wife, and child! 
.Toy dwell with you ! - and fast increase 
Your rice and maize in yonder wild! 

- Freiligratii. 


THE DEAD IN THE SEA. 

Under the sea-waves bright and clear, 

Deep on the pearl}" gravelly sands, 

Sleeps many a brave his slumber drear, 

Who joined the gay and gallant bands 
That pushed from forth their land and home, 
Companions of the wild sea-foam, 

When blast* arose and tossed their bark, 

Till, whelmed beneath the waters dark, 

The storm-king claimed them for his own, 
That late in life and beauty shone ! 

Under the sea-waves green and bright, 

Dee]) on the pearly gravelly sands, 

Sleeps many a one in slumber light, 

But not by the storm-king’s ruthless hands 
For there, within #is narrow berth, 

Lies the cold corpse of clammy earth! 

Never to hail a harbour more, 

Never to reach friendly shore ; 

To a ru'de plank his form they lash ; 

Heave overboard — waves sullen plash ! 

Ocean-depths yawn widely gaping, 

Graves in the mirror-sea to form ; 
Churchyard hillocks there are shaping, 

Every swell of the heaving storm ! 


Gostick. 
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Could we descend into the deep, 

Could we but still the waves to sleep, 
There might we rows of sleepers see. 
Count the white bones lie glitteringly — 
Thing's that the polypus spins so line. 
Weaving his network beneath the brine : 
There might we see them pillowed fair 
On moss, and sand, and soft sea-weed; 
Grinning* in death, behold them there! 

Fishes in shoals around them breed ; 
Swordfish polish their bony arms ; 
Mermaids mutter their mystic charms, 
And deck them out to make them fair. 
With many a gift of ocean rare ! 


One anoints, while another kneeling. 

Braids the long-neglected tresses, 

From the soft purple shell now stealing* 

Bloom for the wan and bony faces. 

One with a pearly necklace long, 

AV caving a wild and mournful song. 

Wanders among the dead in the sea. 

Glittering with ornaments wondrously. 

• 

Tli ere may you see the shrivelled arm 
Gleaming* in arnl 1 ;r's golden g’low ; 

There the bright coral’s crimson charm 

Naked skull wreathing — blanched like snow. 
Pearls the most precious — pure and white — 
Glare in those vacant orbs of light ; 

And the sea-reptiles, loathsome, crawl 
In and out, and around them all. 

Sucking* the marrow from the bones 
Greedily, of those shipwrecked ones. 


There might we see the stately mast 
Bearing its freight of corpses lashed. 
Clasped by the sea-rock, where the blast. 
Shattering* it fiercely, wildly dashed ; 
Gnawed by the worms, unconscious sleeper. 
Booted to rock-cliff all the deeper. 

Dreams perchance of the granite tower 
Beetling above his home’s sweet bower; 

For under the sea- waves bi*ig*ht and green, 
Among pure pearls of the silvery sheen. 
Many a rustic companion sleeps, 

Who sank in the wave-worn ocean deeps. 
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Slumber they far from home and hall ; 

Flowers there are none to deck their bier ; 

Friends are not nigh to spread the pall, 

O’er their pale forms to shed the tear. 

Balmy rosemary there is none : 

Rose-tree never shall breathe upon 

Graves where, sweet, they sleep ’neath the billow, 

Waving around no weeping willow. 

Matters it not ! Though fall no tear 
Over the corpse in his briny bier, 

Troubles it not the “ dead in the sea” — 

Salt tears around them flow ceaselessly. 

— Ibid, E. L. 


LOVE AND SUPERSTITION. 

On never rudely will I blame this faith 
In the might of stars and angels ! Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of love 
This visible nature, and this common world, 

Js all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legena told my uifant years 
Than lies upon that truth we live to learn. 

For fable is love’s world, his home, his birthplace : 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had her haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart cloth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 

. And to yon starry world they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence aown : and even at this day 
7 Tis Jupiter who brings wliate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair ! 

-Schiller's Piccolomini. S. T. Coleridge. 
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THE ABSENT. 

Lonely — nay, that am I not ! 

Loving spirits and confiding, 

By my distant hearth abiding, 

Hover round me here. 

Happy — nay, that am I not ! 

For these silent tears and burning 
Witness well a secret yearning 
For the far and dear. 

Mournful — nay, that am I not! 

For the friends of my affections 
Wreathe me in their recollections, 

And are ever near. 

Hopeful — yes, that mood is mine ! 

Once again in home’s sweet union 
With the loved to join communion, 

Fills my heart with cheer. 

Anon . Key. II. Thompson. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

9 

See how the day beameth brightly before us! 

Blue is the firmament, green is the earth ; 

Grief hath no voice in the universe-chorus — 

Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 

Lift up the looks that are sinking in sadness — 

, Gaze ! and if beauty can capture thy soul, 

Virtue herself will allure thee to gladness — 
Gladness, philosophy’s guerdon and goal. 

Enter the treasuries pleasure uncloses — 

List ! how she thrills in the nightingale’s laj' ! 
Breathe! she is wafting thee sheets from 'the roses; 

Feel ! she is cool in the rivulet’s play ; 

Taste! from the grape and the nectarine gushing 
Flows the red rill in the beams of the sun — 
Green in the hills, in the flower-groves blushing, 
Look ! she is always and everywhere one. 

Banish, then, mourner, the tears that are trickling* 
Over the cheeks that should rosily bloom ; 

Why should a man, like a girl or a sickling, 

Suffer his lamp to be quenched in the tomb 1 
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Still may we battle for goodness and beauty ; 

Still hath philanthropy much to essay : 

Glory rewards the fulfilment of duty ; 

Rest will pavilion the end of lour way. 

What though corroding and multiplied sorrows, 
Legion-like, darken this planet of ours, 

Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows, 

Ever when anguish hath palsied its powers; 
Wherefore, though fate play ib° part of a traitor, 

Soar o’er the stars on the pinions of hope, 

Fearlessly certain that sooner or later 

Over the stars thy desire shall have scope. 

Look round about on the face of creation ! 

Still is God’s earth undistorted and bright; 

Comfort the captives to long tribulation, 

Thus shalt thou reap the more perfect delight. 

Love! — but if love be a hallowed emotion, 

Purity only its rapture should share ; 

Love, then, with willing and deathless emotion, 

All that is just, and exalted, and fair. 

Act ! — for in action are wisdom and glory. 

Fame, immortality — these are its crown : 

Wouldst thou illumine the tablets of story, 

Build on achievements thy’ dome of renown. 

Honour and feeling were given thpe to cherish ; 

Cherish them, then,' though all else should decay : 
Landmarks be these that are never to perish, 

Stars that will shine on thy duskiest day. 

Courage! — disaster and peril once over, 

Freshen the spirit, as showers the grove : 

O’er the dim graves that the cypresses cover, 

Soon the “ forget-me-not ” rises in love. 

Courage, then, friends ! though the universe crumble, 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath, 

Patient and trustL 1, and joyous and humble, 

Smiles through tlie ruin on darkness and death. 

-Skew is. J. Ma>gav. 


THE U HAVE. 

The grave it is deep and soundless, 
Ana canopied over with clouds ; 

And trackless, and dim, and boundless, 
Is the unknown land that it shrouds. 
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In vain may the nightingales warble 
Their songs — the roses of love 
And friendship grow white on the marble 
The living have reared above. 

The virgin, bereft at her bridal 
Of him she has loved, may weep; 

The wail of the orphan is idle, 

It breaks not the buried one’s sleep. 

Yet everywhere else shall mortals 
For peace unavailinglv roam ; 

Except through the shadowy portals, 

(ioeth none to his genuine home ! 

And the heart that tempest and sorrow 
Have beaten against for years, 

Must look for a sunnier morrow 
Beyond this temple of tears. 

T1IE GERMAN'S FATHERLAND. 

Where is the German’s fatherland? 

Is’t Prussia? Swabia? Is’t the strand 
Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine ? 
Is’t where the gull^skims Baltic's brine ? 

No ; yet more great* and far more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland ! 

How call they then the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick ? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends ? 

No, brother, no ; thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine fatherland ! 

Is then the German’s fatherland 
Westphalia ? Pomerania ? Stand 
Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps ; 

Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps : 
Hast found it now ? — Not yet ! Demand 
Elsewhere the German’s fatherland ! 

Then say, where lies the German’s land ? 

How call they that unconquered land? 

Is’t where Tyrol’s green mountains rise ? 

The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 

By freedom’s purest breezes fanned — 

But no ; ’tis not the German’s land 1 


Hid, 
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-Arndt. 
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Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 

Baptise that great, that ancient land ! 

’Tis surely Austria, proud and bold, 

In wealth unmatched, in glory old? 

Oh ! none shall write her name on sand : 

But she is not the German’s land ! 

Say then, where lies the German’s land? 

Baptise that great, that ancient land ! 

Is’t Alsace ? Or Lorraine — that gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 
By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 

No ; these are not the German’s land ! 

Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 

Name now at last that mighty land ! 

Where’er resounds the German tongue — 

Where German hymns to God are sung — 

There, gallant brother, take thy stand I 
That is the German’s fatherland ! 

That is his land, the land of lands, 

Where vows bind less than clasped hands, 

Where valour lights the flashing eye, 

Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 

And zeal enkindles freedom’s brand, 

That is the German’s fathyi'land ! 

That is the German’s fatherland ! 

Great God ! look down and bless that land ! 

And give her noble children souls 
To cherish while existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with hand, 

Their universal fatherland ! 

Dublin Magazine. 


HONESTY. 

A HY.^N FOR CHILDREN. 

With honest heart go on your way, 
Down to your burial sod, 

And never for a moment stray 
Beyond the path of God. 

Then like a happy pilgrim here, 

O’er pleasant meadows going, 

You’ll reach the bank without a fear, 
Where death’s chill stream is flowing# 
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And everything along your way 
In colours bright shall shine ; 

The water from the jug of clay 
Shall taste like costly wine ! 

Then cherish faith and honesty 
Down to your burial clod, 

And never for a moment stray 
beyond the path of God. 

Your sons and grandsons to your tomb 
Shall come, their tears to shed ; 

And from their tears sweet flowers shall bloom 
Above your sleeping head ! 

— IIolty. Gostick. 


TIIE FOUNTAIN. 

“What one can never do for me again, 

That Ell not do for him. To none I owe 
What he ne’er did for me, and ne’er can do.” 

And thus will you live justly, well, and calmly ? 
No ; not even so ; say nought of useful, noble, 
Divine and human life (the two are one). 

Then first of all, grant not your child a grave ; 

For sure your child can never bury you 1 
Follow no friend to his last resting-place ; 

For he can never rise to follow you ! 

Give no poor wand ere. a crust of bread, 

Lest he should never meet you and return it ! 
Clothe not the poor till he can so clothe you ! 

And bind not up your house-dog’s broken limb; 
He’ll ne’er return that sell-same benefit — 

The hound can only bark and keep your door. 

The beggar only prays, u Reward you God ! ” 

But I say : Whatsoever thing you do, 

None other can do that for you again. 

Either that same thing you may never need, 

Or, if you need it, it may not be found. 

Humanity will always be around you ; 

Hear then my counsel, hear tfye word divine — 

To every man give that which most he needs ; 

Do that which he can never do for you ! 

Thus live you like the spring that gives you water, 
And like the grape that sheds for you its blood, 
And like the rose that perfume sheds for you, 

And like the bread that satisfies 3*0111* need, 

And like the clouds that pour their rains for you, 
And like the sun that shines so gladly for you, 

And like the earth that bears you on her bosom, 
And like the dead who left their care for } T ou ! 
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You cannot teach the dead, nor bless the heavens, 

Nor bear the earth, nor give the sun more glory, 

Nor clouds more rain ; you cannot nourish bread, 

Nor give the rose its fragrance, nor the vine 
Its sap, nor can you feed the water-springs. 

And now, what were you, if none did for you 
What you ne’er did and ne’er can do for him V 
For what can you return to God for all ? 

Your very spirit means ITis spirit — given — 

Then like that spirit, freely, purely, truly, 

Divinely, do for every one 3'our best. 

Thus only can you live in righteousness, 

In heavenly peace, joyful, and free from care ; 

Thus will you live even as His spirit lives ; 

Thus will you in Ilis very kingdom dwell. 

Do all for men that they do not for you ! 

Sen EFEll. A non. 


II 0 N O U It TO WOMEN. 

Honour to women ! entwining and braiding, 

Life’s garland with roses for ever unfading, 

In the veil of the graces all modestly kneeling, 

Love’s band with sweet spells have they wreathed, have they 
blessed. 

And tending with hands ever pure, have caressed, 

The flame of each holy, each beautiful feeling. 

Ever truth’s bright bounds' outranges 
Man, and his wild .spirit strives, 

Ever with each thought that changes 
As the storm of passion drives — 

With heart appeased, contented, never 
Grasps he at the future’s gleam, 

Beyond the stars pursuing ever 
The restless phantom of his dream. 

But the glances of women, enchantingly glowung, 

Their light woos the fugitive hack, ever throwing 
A link round the present, that binds like a spell ; 

In the meek cottage In ne of the mother presiding, 

All graces, all gentleness, round them abiding, 

As nature’s true daughters, how sweetly they dwell. 

‘ Man is ever warring, rushing 

Onward through life’s stormy way, 

Wild his fervour, tierce and crushing, 

Knows he neither rest nor stay, 

Creating, slaying — day by day 
Urged by passion’s fury brood, 

A hydra band, whose heads, for aye 
Fall, to be for aye renewed. 
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/Cjt m AMES WATT, the improver of the steam- 

/ft/lllSl \ ril ^ ne >' vas born at Greenock in Renfrewshire, 

Scotland, on the 19th of January 1730. He 
\ i1SB B W zJA I was deseendaflt of a family, the members 
°f which, for several generations, had exhi- 
bited no small decree of ability. Hn\lg^a,t- 
u grandfather was the proprietor and farmer 

a small estate in Aberdeenshire ; but, taking part in the insurrec- 
tion headed by Montrose, he was killed in one of the battles then 
fought, and his little property was confiscated. This person’s 
son, Thomas Watt, was but an infant at the time of his father’s 
death. Left almost destitute by that event, he was taken care of 
by relations till he grew up, when, manifesting a decided taste 
for mathematical science, in which he had already attained great 
No. 136. i' 
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proficiency, he removed to Greenock, and settled there as a teacher 
of navigation, surveying*, and general mathematics. In this situa- 
tion he acquired great reputation, and became one of the most 
respected and influential persons in the neighbourhood, filling for 
several years the office of baron bailie, or chief magistrate of the 
burgh of Crawford’s Dike, lie died in 17^4, at the advanced age 
of ninety-two years, and was buried in the West Churchyard of 
Greenock, where, in the inscription on his tombstone, he is styled 
“ professor of mathematics.” IK bad two sons, John and James • 
the elder of whom inherited his father's mathematical talent, and 
followed his profession, first at Ayr, and afterwards in Glasgow, 
where lie also enjoyed a large business as a surveyor. Among 
his qualifications, was that of drawing with very great neatness 
and accuracy. lie died iri 1737, at the age of fifty years ; and 
a chart of the course of the River Clyde which he left, was 
published a few years afterwards by his younger brother James. 
This James Watt, the father of the great engineer, had settled in 
his native town of Greenock, exercising his abilities not in the 
special occupation to which his father and elder brother had 
devoted themselves, but in the more general sphere of a merchant 
and public-spirited citizen. During a quarter of a century be held 
the offices of town-councillor and magistrate of Greenock ; and 
in the discharge of these offices he was noted for his activity and 
zeal for improvement. It was only in consequence of his own 
refusal that he did not fill the chair of provost or chief magistrate 
in Greenock. His special occupations were those of a block- 
maker and ship-chandler ; but in addition to these, lie engaged in 
house and ship-building, and .general trading*. The failure of 
some of his commercial speculations deprived him, long before 
his death, of a great part of the fortune which he had acquired. 
lie died in 1782, at the age of eighty -four, having for some years 
lived retired from business. His wife, Agnes Muirhead, the 
mother of the illustrious Watt, was of a very respectable family ; 
of her disposition, and the character of her mind, we have no 
particular account. 

The subject of our memoir was the elder of two sons, the only 
children of the Greenock merchant and his wife. The younger, 
who was named John, had resolved to follow his father’s pro- 
fession, but was drowned in 170-1 on u voyage from Greenock to 
America, at the age of twenty-three years. James who 

w«k" hen in his twenty-seventh year, was thus left the only 
surviving son. 

watt’s CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION — SETTLES IN GLASGOW 
AS A MATHEMATICAL INSTKUMENT-MAKEK. 

Regarding Watt’s childhood, and the course of his early educa- 
tion, we have not much information. From the extreme delicacy 
of his health when a child, he was able to attend the public school 
at Greenock only irregularly and at intervals ; so that much 
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of his elementary instruction was received at home His mother 
taught him reading*, and his father writing and arithmetic ; and 
in fiis confinement to the house, of which his almost constant in- 
disposition Was the cause, he acquired those habits of inquisitive- 
ness and precocious reflection so often observed in feeble-bodied 
children. “ A gentleman one day calling upon his father, observed 
the child bending over a marble hearth with a piece of coloured 
chalk in his hand. 4 Mr Watt/ said he, 4 you ought to send that 
boy to school, and not allow him to trifle away his time at home/ 
‘Look how my child is employed before you condemn him/ 
replied the father. The gentleman then observed that the child 
had drawn mathematical lines and circles on the hearth. He put 
various questions to the boy, and was astonished and gratified with 
the mixture of intelligence, quickness, and simplicity displayed 
in his answers : he was then trying to solve a problem in geo- 
metry In this way, not by means of regular lessons, but by 
incessant employment on some subject of interest or other, Watt, 
in early years, acquired much of that general information for 
which he was in after-life remarkable. His father having, as a 
means of amusement, presented him with a number of tools, such 
as are used in cabinet-work, he became exceedingly expert in 
handling them, and began to exhibit his mechanical taste in 
the fabrication of numerous toys, among which is mentioned a 
small electrical machine, with a bottle, probably, for a cylinder. 

An anecdote related of him when he was about fourteen 
years of age, indicates the extreme restlessness and activity of his 
mind as a boy. Once having accompanied his mother on a visit 
to a friend in Glasgow, he was l^ft behind on her return. The 
next time, however, that Mrs Watt came to Glasgow, her friend 
said to her, “You must take your son James home; I cannot 
stand the degree of excitement he keeps me in ; I am w r orn out 
for w r an t of sleep. Every evening before ten o'clock, our usual 
horn* of retiring to rest, he contrives to engage me in conver- 
sation, then begins some striking tale, and, whether humorous or 
pathetic, the interest is so overpowering, that the family all 
listen to him with breathless attention, and hour after hour 
strikes unheeded." This wonderful faculty of story- telling, 
which robbed the Glasgow lady of her sleep, Watt preserved 
throughout his life to a degree unparalleled perhaps except in Sir 
Walter Scott. 

As he advanced into youth, Watt began to occupy himsqtfwith 
the sciences. The whole range of physics had attraction?**?!! 
him. In excursions in all directions from Greenock, and espe- 
cially to the banks of Loch Lomond, he studied botany, entered 
eagerly into the "eolo<ncal speculations then beginning to awaken 
interest, and collected traditions and ballads — all with equal 
enthusiasm. At home, during his hours of less robust health; he 


Arago’s Life of Watt. 
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devoured books on chemistry and general science, among which 
is mentioned Gravesande’s “ Elements of Natural Philosophy.” 
Medicine, surgery, and anatomy obtained their share of his 
attention ; the detailed descriptions of diseases given in medical 
works were familiar to him ; and he was one day detected carry- 
ing into his room the head of a child recently dead, which he 
had managed somehow to procure, with the intention of dissect- 
ing it. In short, by incessant reading and mental activity, he 
had, before he entered on hi*3 nineteenth year, acquired and 
digested a vast mass of miscellaneous scientific information. 

Whether from the prevailing bent of his genius towards 
mechanical contrivance, or from some other cause connected 
with the nature of his father’s trade in Greenock, the profession 
which Watt chose was that of a mathematical and nautical 
instrument-maker. To learn this art, or rather to perfect himself 
in it, he went to London in 1755, and placed himself under Mr 
John Morgan, an instrument-maker in Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Thus, says M. Arago, “ the man who was about to cover England 
with engines, in comparison with which the antique and colossal 
machine of Marly is but a pigmy, commenced his career by con- 
structing, with his own hands, instruments which were fine, 
delicate, and fragile — those small but admirable reflecting sex- 
tants to which navigation is so much indebted for its progress.” 
After a residence of little more than a year in London, his con- 
tinued feeble health obliged him to return to Scotland, where, in 
accordance with his o wn wishes and»the advices of his friends, 
he commenced business as a mathematical instrument-maker m 
Glasgow. The date of his settlement in this city, where he 
was afterwards to work out some of his greatest triumphs, was 
1757, when he had just passed his twenty-first year. At first 
he experienced considerable opposition, and a great deal of 
annoyance — one of the privileged corporations of the town 
regarding him as an intruder, and not entitled to practise the 
business which he professed, at that time a comparatively rare 
one in Scotland. Various means wore tried to soothe down the 
offended parties, hut without effect ; they would not even allow 
the young tradesman to set up a workshop on the smallest 
scale. At length, apparently through the exertions of the friends 
of his family, he was rescued 'from the dilemma by the authorities 
of the university, who gave him a convenient room within their 
pregift'/tts, and conferred on him the designation of Mathematical 
^feraVrument-maker to the College of Glasgow, a proceeding which 
was sufficient to quash all corporation enmity. In the workshop 
thus afforded him* Watt continued for a number of years to pur- 
sue his trade of making sextants, compasses, &c. for which 
articles he found customers both within and without the walls of 
the university. tl There are still in existence,” says M. Arago, 
" some small instruments, which were at this time made entirely 
by AVatt’s own hand, and they are of very exquisite workman- 
4 
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ship. I may add that his son has lately shown me some of his 
first designs, and that they are truly remarkable for the delicacy 
and precision of the drawing. It v was not without reason that 
Watt used to speak with complacency of his manual dexterity .” 
This, as we have seen, was a gift which seemed to be hereditary 
m the family. 

At the time when Mr Watt took up his residence in Glasgow, 
there was a cluster of eminent men gathered together within the 
university, such as is rarely to be found. Adam Smith was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy ; Robert Simson of mathematics : the 
illustrious Black filled the chair of chemistry; and Mr Dick, 
who, though less known to fame, is said to have been a man 
of great powers, held the professorship of natural philosophy. 
Robison, afterwards so celebrated for his attainments in physical 
science, which he displayed as a professor both in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, was then a student. Watt’s position within tJne 
college brought hirn into contact with all these able men ; and 
the shop of the young* mathematical instrument -maker soon 
became a lounging-place for both professors and students — the 
former of whom found in hirn a man equal to themselves in ac- 
quirements, and of a remarkable originality of mind, the latter 
a good-natured and willing assistant in their speculations and 
researches in physics. “ 1 had always,” says Professor Robison, 
referring to those days whten he first became acquainted with 
Watt, u a great relish for the natural sciences, and particularly 
for mathematical and mechanical philosophy. When I was 
introduced by JDrs Simson, Dick, and Moor to Mr Watt, I saw 
a workman, and expected no mqre ; but was surprised to find a 
philosopher, as young as myself, and always ready to instruct 
me. I had the vanity to think myself a pretty good proficient 
in my favourite study, and was rather mortified at finding Watt 
so much my superior. Whenever any puzzle came in the way 
of us students, we went to Mr Watt. He needed only to be 
prompted ; for everything became to him the beginning of a new 
and serious study, and we knew that he would not quit it till he 
had either discovered its insignificancy, or made something of it. 
lie learnt the German language in order to peruse Leopold's 
‘ Tlieatruin Machinarum.’ So did I, to know what he was 
about. Similar reasons made us bofrh learn the Italian language. 
When to his superiority of knowledge is added the naive simpli- 
city and candour of Mr Watt’s character, it » no w on(\%r tnat 
the attachment of his acquaintances was strong. I have^cen 
something of the world, and I am obliged to say I never saw 
such another instance of general and cordial attachment to a 
person whom all acknowledged to be their superior. But that 
superiority was concealed under the most amiable candour, and 
a liberal allowance of merit to every man. Mr Watt was the 
first to ascribe to the ingenuity of a friend things which were 
nothing but his own surmises, followed out and embodied by 
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another. I am the more entitled to say this, as I have often 
experienced it in my own case.” 

This and similar accounts enable us to figure Mr Watt during 
his early residence in Glasgow — a young, amiable, and ingenious 
man, a great favourite with proiessors* and students, occupied 
during the greater part of the day in his workshop, but con- 
stantly engaged in the evening in some profound or curious 
question in mathematics or physical science • quite aware of all 
that was going on in the scientific world, ana taking an interest 
in all new discoveries, particularly those of his friend Dr Black 
in chemistry. As a remarkable instance of the extent of his 
theoretical research, and of his perseverance in whatever under- 
taking struck his fancy, it is mentioned that, although he had 
no ear for music, and could never, all his life, distinguish one 
note from another, or derive pleasure from any musical perfor- 
mance, he astonished all his friends by constructing an organ, 
which, besides exhibiting numerous ingenious mecnanical im- 
provements, was particularly admired by musicians for its greatly 
superior powers of harmony. His only guide in this difficult 
achievement must have been the “ Harmonies ” of Dr Smith of 
Cambridge, a work treating of some of the extreme problems of 
acoustics, but so profound and obscure, that few persons in the 
kingdom could have understood a page of it. 

In the year 1763 Mr Watt manied his cousin Miss Miller, 
who is described us a person of much wit and accomplishment, 
with great sweetness of temper. At t. the same time he removed 
from his apartments in the college to a house in town, in which 
he continued his profession, enlarging it, however, so as to include 
engineering. He accordingly began to be consulted in the con- 
struction of canals, bridge's, and other works of large dimensions 
requiring science and skill. Tn the midst of these engineering 
avocations, a circumstance occurred which exercised a more im- 
portant influence upon his career than any of them. In the 
winter of 1763-4, Mr Anderson, who had succeeded Dr Dick as 
professor of natural philosophy, and who is still remembered as 
the founder of the Andersonian University, Glasgow, finding 
that a small model of Newcomen’s steam-engine, which he had 
among his apparatus, would not work, sent it to Mr Watt for 
repair. The subject of steam machinery had several times before 
come under Mr Watt’s notice. His friend Mr Robison had, in 1759, 
broacl^d to him the idea of applying steam-power to wheel -car- 
ris^s ; and Jn 1761-2, he had occupied lnmself with various 
experiments on a Papin’s Digester, with a view to measure the 
force of steam. These discussions and experiments, however, 
terminated in no particular result ; and it was Professor Ander- 
son’s model of Newcomen’s engine that begot in Watt’s mind 
the germ of those ideas respecting the use of steam-power which 
have led to such gigantic consequences. As Newcomen’s engine 
represents the point of progress to which steam machinery had 
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been brought before Watt applied himself to the subject, this 
seems the proper place for introducing a sketch of the history of 
steam-power up to that period. The little black model on the 
instrument-maker's table was the condensed epitome, as it were, 
of all that the world knew of steam-power betore that time ; in 
the brain of the young newly-married instrument-maker, bending 
by candlelight over the model, lay, as yet undeveloped, all that 
the steam-engine has since become. 

HISTORY OF THE STEAM-ENGINE BEFORE THE TIME OF WATT. 

Steam, or, as they called it, u water transformed into air by the 
action of lire, 71 was of course known to the ancients, and was used 
for various ordinary purposes in the arts. The first description, 
however, of the application of steam as a mechanical power occurs 
in the writings of Hero, a Greek of Alexandria, who lived 120 
years before Christ. This writer, whose attainments in science 
were very great for his age, describes a toy called the Eolipyle, 
the purpose of which is to produce a rotatory motion by the 
action of steam. The best familiar illustration of the appearance 
of such an apparatus in one of its simplest forms, would be one of 
those turnstiles, with four horizontal spokes, which are sometimes 
placed in by-paths. Were one of these revolving stiles made of 
iron, and hollow throughout, with a hole in the corresponding 
side of each of the spokes, and were the upright shaft to be fixed 
into a socket beneath, entering a boiler, then the steam rushing 
up the shaft and along the four spokes, would hiss out in four 
jets at the side openings,* tfnd the whole would, owing to the 
force of reaction, whirl round in the opposite direction. 

Here, therefore, nearly two thousand years ago, we find steam 
applied to produce a rotatory motion. By connecting the simple 
rotatory apparatus above described with additional machinery, mills 
could be driven, and other important mechanical effects produced. 
Indeed the construction of rotatory steam-engines has, in recent 
times, occupied much attention ; and, under the name of Barker's 
Mill, the principle of the Eolipyle has been turned to account —the 
reaction caused by the escape of steam having been made in some 
instances to do the work of six or eight, or even fifteen horses. 
The principle of the Eolipyle, however, and of the rotatory engines 
which are modifications of it, is o\ydently different from that of 
steam-engines usually so called, in which the power consists not 
in the mere reaction caused by steam violently escaping into 
the atmosphere, but in the prodigious expansive force d&Heam 
itself. Water, when converted into steam by the application of 
heat under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, occupies, it 
is well known, 1728 times its original bulk ; in other words, a 
cubic inch of water is, on its conversion into steam, expanded so 
as to fill a space of a cubic foot. This is nearly eight times as 
great as the expansive 'force of gunpowder. Now, if by any 
means we could catch water in the act, as it were, of passing into 
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steam, so as to obtain the use of the enormous expansive force 
for our own purposes, it is evident that we could produce most 
powerful effects by it/ To do this — to catch water in the act of 
passing into steam, and turn the expansive force to account — is 
the purpose of steam-engines properly so called. 

Even this use of the expansive force of steam was in some 
degree known to the ancients. Often, as M. Arago observes, in 
casting the line metal statues for which ancient art is so famous, 
a drop of water or other liquid would be left enclosed in the 
plaster or clay moulds when the molten metal was poured in ; 
and the consequence would be an explosion- and, in many cases, 
a fearful accident from the instantaneous conversion of the en- 
closed drop of liquid into steam. Arguing from such instances, 
the ancient naturalists accounted for earthquakes and submarine 
explosions on a similar principle, by supposing the sudden vapo- 
risation of a mass of water by volcanic heat. N or were the ancients 
afraid of handling the power which they thus recognised. In the 
images of the ancient gods were concealed crevices containing 
water with the means of heating it ; and tubes proceeding from 
these crevices conducted the steam, so as to make it blow out plugs 
from the mouths and foreheads of the images with loud noise 
and apparent clouds of smoke. A more ingenious device still, 
and which represents the utmost extent to which the ancients car- 
ried their use of the expansive force «of steam, is one described by 
Hero, the purpose of which seems likewise to have been priestly 
imposition. To accomplish this trick, Hero directs vessels halt- 
full of wine to be concealed inside of two figures, in the shape of 
men standing on each side of an altar. From these vessels tubes, 
in the form of bent siphons, with the short end in the wine, 
proceed along the extended arms of the figures to the tips of their 
lingers, which arc held over the flame of the sacrifice. Other 
tubes proceed from the same vessels downwards, through the feet 
of the figures, communicating through the floor with the altar 
and the fire. “ When, therefore," says Hero, “ you are about to 
sacrifice, you must pour into the tubes a few drops, lest they 
should be injured by heat, and attend to every joint lest it leak ; 
and so the heat of the lire, mingling with the water, will pass in 
an aerial state through these tubes to the vases inside the figures, 
and, pressing on the wine, make it to pass through the bent 
siphons, until, as it flows from the hands of the living creatures, 
they will appear to sacrifice as the altar continues to burn." 
Her*' Xe have the expansive force of steam employed directly 
to raise a liquid, by pressure, above its natural height. 

From the time of Hero down to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, no advance appears to have been made in the 
application of steam-power. Passing over one or two casual 
notices of persons who, about this time, are said to have conceived 
the use of steam for mechanical purposes, it may be stated that 
the process of discovery was taken up exactly at the point w here 
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Hero left it by Solomon de Caus, a Frenchman of Normandy, 
who, after a residence in England, where he was employed m 
designing grottos, fountains, &c. for the palace of the Frince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles I., at Richmond, returned to the 
continent, and published an account of these and other inventions 
at Frankfort in the year 1615. De Caus's steam invention is a 
modification, in a more patent and distinct form, of the last- 
mentioned artifice of Hero. A hollow copper globe is filled to the 
extent of two-thirds or thereby with water, through a funnel- 
shaped pipe, which enters it, and which is furnished with a 
stopcock. Besides this pipe, another descends nearly to the 
bottom of the globe, so as to have its termination beneath the 
water. It is likewise furnished with a stopcock, and its nozzle 
is small. If now the vessel be placed over a fire, with the stop- 
cock of the first pipe shut, and that of the other open, it is evi- 
dent that when the water begins to boil, the steam being enclosed, 
will press down the water, and compel it to rush up the second 
. pipe, forming a jet. 

Such is the steam toy of De Caus, upon which many French 
writers have founded the claim that steam should be considered 
a French invention. If, however, the merit of a man, with 
regard to .an invention with the origin of which he is concerned, 
is to be measured by his own perception of its importance, the 
merit of Solomon de Caus, With regard to steam machinery, 
cannot be compared with that of the Marquis of Worcester 

i known in political history*^ the Earl of Glamorgan), who, in 
lis u Century of Inventions,” published in 1663, describes “ an 
admirable and most forcible way.to drive up water by fire, not 
by drawing or sucking it upward,” but by a method according 
to which ** one vessel of water rarefied by fire driveth up fbrfcy 
vessels of cold water.” What value the marquis attached to this 
invention, appeai’3 from the striking language he uses with 
regard to other modifications of it. Of one he says, “ I call this 
a semi-omnipotent engine, and do intend that a model thereof 
be buried with me.” He also describes a water- work capable, he 
bays, of raising water with the utmost facility to the height of 
a hundred feet, and which will, therefore, “drain all sorts of 
mines, and furnish cities with water though never so high 
seated.” This he pronounces “ the most stupendous work in the 
whole world — an invention which crowns his labours, rewards 
his ' expenses, and makes his thoughts acquiesce in the ^ay of 
further inventions.” * 

It is ascertained that the Marquis of Worcester had actually 
constructed An apparatus such as he describes.’ Although, how- ' 
ever, it would thus seem that steam-power, in one of its most 1 
imposing forms, Was in actual operation so early as 165fi, the 
invention’ does not appear to have taken root ; and it is not till' 
1699, upwards of thirty years after the Marquis of Worcester's 
death, that we find the steam-engine again pressed on public 
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notice. In that year Captain Thomas Savary exhibited to the 
Royal Society a model of an engine for draining mines, and 
raising water to great heights. The difference between the Mar- 
quis of Worcester’s invention and Savary’s consisted in this, 
that whereas “ the Marquis’s model appears to have been plaeed 
on or below the level of the water to be raised, so that the water 
was forced up solely by the elastic force of the steam, Savary, 
on the other hand, erected his engine at a height of nearly thirty 
feet above the level of the water.” 

The improvement of Sava ry consists in combining the force of 
atmospheric suction , as it is usually called, with that of steam 
pressure; using the first to raise the water thirty feet,. and then 
the other to raise it thirty feet* or more additional ; and when 
it is considered that, in the actual working engine, there was not 
only one receiver, but two, which could be alternately filled with 
steam and cooled, so as to prevent the loss of time, the value 
of the improvement will be seen to be very great. Savary 
called his machine the u Miner’s Friend it seems, however, to 
have been used only for the purpose of raising water in houses. 

The next great contribution to the steam-engine came from 
a French engineer, Denis Papin, known for other important 
mechanical inventions. His important service to steam-power 
consisted in the idea of making it act through the cylinder and 
piston . In De Caus’s and in Savaryte apparatus, the steam pressed 
directly upon the surface of the water ; but Papin conceived the 
idea ol introducing the steam into £l*e bottom of the receiver, so 
as to force up, by its elasticity, a tightly-fitting' plate or piston, 
which would again descend by the pressure of the atmosphere 
as soon as the steam beneath was condensed. The importance of 
this modification cun hardly be overrated, when it is considered 
that it amounts to the application of steam-power to produce the 
motion of a rod up and down in a cylinder. This was the great 
step, the conciliation of steam, as it were, into a regular moving 
power at the command of man ; and, as M. Avago observes, the 
procuring afterwards, from the strokes of the piston, the power 
to turn millstones, or the paddles of a steamboat, or to uplift the 
massy hammer, or to move the huge clipping shears— these were 
but secondary problems. Papin, however, did not work out his 
own conception — did not pcrcei v e all its consequences. 

The next modification of the steam-engine, and its ultimate 
one before it came into the hands of Watt, consisted, it may be 
saiflfTn the union of Savary’s idea with that of Papin. The 
authors of this invention — which may, in reality, be considered 
as the first working steam-engine — were Thomas Newcomen, 
an ironmonger, and John Cawley, a glazier, both of Dartmouth 
in Southampton. In the year, 1705, these two individuals u con- 
structed a machine which was meant to raise water from great 
depths, and in which there was a distinct vessel where the steam 
was generated. This machine, like the small model of Papin, 
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consisted of a vertical metallic cylinder, shut at the bottom and 
gpen at the top, together with a piston accurately fitted, and 
intended to traverse the whole length, both in ascending and 
descending. In the latter, as in the former apparatus also, when 
the steam was admitted into the lower part of the cylinder, so 
as to fill it, and counterbalance the external atmospheric pressure, 
the ascending movement of the piston was effected by means of 
a counterpoise. Finally, in the English machine, in imitation of 
Papin's, so soon as the piston reached the limit of its ascending 
stroke, the steam which had impelled it was refrigerated; a 
vacuum was thus produced, and tne^external atmosphere forced 
the piston to descend/’ * The only novelty in Newcomen’s engine, 
over and above what had existed either in Papinas or m Savary’s 
model, was the mode of condensing the steam in the cylinder. 
This was effected not by simply withdrawing the heat from the 
bottom of the cylinder, as Papin had done, nor by dashing cold 
water on the outside of it, as in Savary’s apparatus, but m direct- 
ing a stream of cold water into the inside of the cylinder at 
every rise of the piston. This improvement — an important one 
at the time — is said to have .been made by accident, from the 
circumstance of water once finding its way into the cylinder 
through a hole in the piston, and astonishing the onlookers by 
its results. The en- 
tire action of Newco- 
men’s engine will be 
understood from the 
annexed cut, repre- 
senting a section of it. 

B is the boiler, built 
over a furnace, and 
kept about two-thirds 
full of water ; the 
quantity of water 
being regulated by 
means of two vertical 
tubes with stopcocks N 
(G G), which descend 
into the boiler, the 
one to a greater depth 
than the other, so that 
when the boiler con- 
tains its proper quan- 
tity of water, the 
longer tube shall dip 
into it, while the 
shorter does not reach 
it. When the boiler is heated, the pressure of the steam in its 

* Arago'a Life of Watt. 
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upper part will, if the proper quantity of water be in the boiler, 
force tie water up the longer pipe, while only steam issues from 
the shorter. Should both pipes emit water, then it is known that 
the boiler is too full ; should both emit steam, that it is not full 
enough ; and the supply can be regulated accordingly. Besides 
these gauge pipes, there is in the boiler a safety valve (S V), loaded 
so as to lie tight until the steam in the boiler accumulates to a 
degree sufficient to force it up. From the boiler the steam passes 
through the connecting tube, guarded by the regulating valve (V) t 
made so as to open and shut easily, into the cylinder (0). Up and 
down in this cylinder, which is open at the top, moves the piston 
{P), attached by means of the piston-rod (M) to a flexible chain, 
which is fastened to the top ot the arch at the end of a beam, 
moving on the pivot (I). The end of the beam to which the piston- 
Tod is attached is made lighter than the other end, so that when 
the engine is at rest, it ascends and pulls up the piston to the 
jtop of the cylinder. The piston thus lying at the top of the 
cylinder, lets the steam from the boiler be aamitted through the 
^regulating valve (V). The steam rushing in expels the air which 
was in the cylinder through the swifting valve (H), which is at 
the bottom of the cylinder, and so constructed, that although it 
permits the escape of the air, it allows none to enter. The whole 
space of the cylinder underneath the piston being now tilled 
with steam, the next operation is* to condense it. This is done 
by turning a cock (R) in the tube (A), which descends from a 
cistern kept constantly full of col<£ water. The water, tending 
to rise to the height from which it has fallen, spouts into the 
cylinder, striking against the bottom of the piston, and falling 
down in a shower of drops, which cool the cylinder and con- 
dense the steam. This condensation of the steam produces a 
vacuum in the cylinder ; and the piston, pressed down by the 
weight of the atmo.sphere outside, rapidly descends — the water 
which was thrown into the cylinder being carried off by the 
long eduction pipe which, having a valve at its extremity opening 
only outwards, leads to a cistern (S), whence the boiler is supplied. 
The descent of the piston pulls down the piston-rod and chain, 
and the end of the beam to which they are attached. The other 
end of the beam accordingly rises, pulling up a chain which is 
attached to the pump-rod (N), working the pump by which the 
mine is to be drained. The purpose of the smaller pump-rod 
working parallel to N, is, by the action of the engine, to raise a 
pOPPfon of the water through the tube (E E) to the cistern from 
which the water ip sent into the cylinder. The piston is now at 
the bottom of the cylinder, and would remain there by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on its upper surface ; but by opening the 
valye (V), the steam from the boiler is admitted unaer it, ana the 
pressure of the atmosphere being thus counterbalanced, the 
superior weight of the pump-rod end of the beam causes it to 
descend, elevating the other end with the piston attached to it. 

12 
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The cylinder being again filled with steam as before, the stop- 
cock (R) is turned, and the water spouts in ; the steam is con- 
densed; the piston descends; the pump-rod rises; and so on, 
stroke after stroke. The use of the small tube (T), proceeding 
from the cistern, is to pour a little water above tne piston, to 
keep it air-tight. 

As may be supposed, much care and attention was at first 
required in Newcomen's engine on the part of the person whose 
work it was to keep incessantly turning the stopcocks (V and R) ; 
the first for the admission of steam from the boiler, the second 
for the admission of the cold water for the condensation of the 
steam. The whole action of the machine depended on the atten- 
tion of the person who watched these two cocks. A curious acci- 
dent, however, remedied this inconvenience. A boy of the name 
of Humphrey Potter, being employed to tend one of Newcomen's 
engines, found the constant watching so troublesome, that he set 
himself to contrive a way by which the cocks might be turned at 
the right time, and yet he might enjoy himself for an hour or so 
at a time with the boys m the street. Observing that the par- 
ticular moment at which the valve (V) required to be opened for 
the admission of the steam was that at which the pump-rod end 
of the beam was raised to its highest, and that the taotimt at 
which the other cock (R) required to be opened was when the 
piston-rod end was at its highest, he saw that, by attaching strings 
to the stopcocks, and connecting them with various parts of the 
beam, the rising and falling, ot the tw o ends would turn the 
cocks regularly as was necessary. Such was the scoggxng or 
skulking gear of the boy Potter ; called because it enabled hitn 
to scog or play truant from Ins work, and afterwards improved 
by the substitution of rods for strings. The steam-engine was 
now entirely self-working ; the only attendant necessary was 
the fireman to tend the furnace. 

Suek was the atmospheric engine of Newcomen, used to a con- 
siderable extent for the purpose of draining mines, and upon 
which various engineers employed their skill during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, with a view to render it applicable to 
other mechanical purposes, such as driving mills, See. Among 
those who thus directed their attention to the steam-engine was 
the celebrated Smeaton; and some of the finest specimens of 
Newcomen's engine were of his construction. No improvement 
of essential consequence, however, was effected in the steam-epgine 
until it came into the hands of Watt, whose successive con- 
trivances to render it perfect we now proceed to describe. 

watt's IMPROVEMENTS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE AS A DRAINING 
AND PUMPING MACHINE. 

Watt was a man with whom, to repeat the words of Professor 
Robison, u everything became the beginning of anew and serious 
study accordingly, not content with merely repairing Professor 
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Anderson’s model, so that it should work as before, in presence of 
the students in the class-room y he devoted himself to the thorough 
investigation of all parts of the machine, and of the theory of 
its action. Directing his attention first;, with all his profound 
physical and mathematical knowledge, to the various theoretical 
points involved in the working of the machine, u he determined,”' 
says M. Arago , <( the extent to which the water dilated in passing 
from its liquid state into that of steam. He calculated the quan- 
tity of water which a given weight of coal could vaporise— the 
quantity of steam, in weight, which each stroke of one of New- 
comen’s machines of known dimensions expended — the quantity 
of cold water which required to be injected into the cylinder, to 
give the descending stroke of the piston a certain force— and 
finally, the elasticity of steam at different temperatures. All 
these investigations would have occupied the lifetime of a labo- 
rious philosopher ; whilst Watt brought all his numerous and 
difficult researches to a conclusion, without allowing them to 
interfere with the labours of his workshop.” 

Leaving Watt’s theoretical researches into the mode and power 
of action oy steam, let us attend to the practical improvements 
which he made in the construction of the engine itself. New- 
comen’s machine laboured under very great defects. In the first 
place, the jet of cold water into the cylinder was a very imper- 
fect means of condensing* the steam.’ The cylinder, heated before, 
not being thoroughly cooled by it, a quantity of steam remained 
uncondensed, and, by its elasticity / •impeded the descent of the 
piston, lessening the power of the stroke. Again, when the steam 
rushed into the cylinder from the boiler, it found the cylinder 
cold, in consequence of the water which had recently been thrown 
in ; and thus a considerable quantity of steam was immediately 
condensed and wasted, while the rest did not attain its full elas- 
ticity till the cylinder became again heated up to 212 degrees. 
These two defects — the imperfection of the vacuum created in the 
cylinder when hot, and the loss of steam in rushing into the 
cylinder when cold — were sources of great expense. Both defects, 
it will be observed, had their origin in the alternate heating 
and cooling of the cylinder; and yet, according to Newcomen’s 
plan, this alternate heating and cooling was inevitable. 

Watt remedied the evil bj a simple but beautiful contrivance— 
his separate con densek. The whole efficacy of this contrivance 
consisted in his making the condensation of the steam take place, 
nofin the cylinder, but in a separate vessel communicating with 
the cylinder by a' tube provided with a stopcock. This vessel 
being exhausted of air, it is evident that, on the turning of the 
stopcock in the tube connecting it with the cylinder, the steam 
from the cylinder will rush into it so as to fill the vacuum ; and 
that this will continue until the steam be equally distributed 
through both vessels — the cylinder and the other. But if, in 
addition to being free from air, the separate vessel be kept con- 
14 
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stanfcly cool by an injection of cold water, or other means, so as 
to condense the steam as fast as it rushes in from the cylinder, it 
is evident that all the steam will quit the cylinder and enter the 
separate vessel to be condensed there. The cylinder will be thus 
left a perfect vacuum, without having lost any of its heat by the 
process ; the piston will descend with full force ; and when the 
new steam rushes in from the boiler, no portion of it will be wasted 
in reheating the cylinder. 

So far the invention was all that could be desired ; an addi* 
tional contrivance was necessary, however, to render it complete. 
The steam in the act of being condensed in the separate vessel 
would give out its latent heat ; this would raise the temperature 
of the condensing water ; * from the heated water vapour would 
rise; and this vapour, in addition to the atmospheric air which 
would be disengaged from the injected water by the heat, would 
accumulate in the condenser, and spoil its efficiency. In order to 
overcome this defect, Watt attached to the bottom of the con- 
denser a common air pump, called the condenser pump , worked by 
a piston attached to the beam, and which, at every stroke of the 
engine, withdrew the accumulated water, air, and vapour. This 
was a slight tax upon the power of the machine, but the total 
gain was enormous— equivalent to making one pound of coal do 
as much work as had been done by five pounds in Newcomen’s 
engine. 

This, certainly, was a triumph ; hut Watt’s improvements did 
not stop here. In the old engine, the cylinder was 'open at the 
top, and the descent of the piston was caused solely by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on its upper surface. Hence the name of 
Atmospheric Engine, which was always applied to Newcomen’s 
machine, the real moving power being not the steam, which served 
no purpose except to produce the necessary vacuum, hut the 
atmosphere pressing on the piston with the force (supposing the 
vacuum to be complete) of about fifteen pounds to a square inch. 
This was attended with the inconvenience, that the atmosphere 
being cold, tended to cool the inside of the cylinder in pushing 
down the piston, which of course caused a waste of steam at every 
stroke. Tne inconvenience was avoided, and the whole engine im- 
proved, by entirely shutting out the atmospheric action, and em- 
ploying the steam itself to force dowi^the piston. Thi9 was accom- 
plisheo in the following way. Instead of a cylinder open at the top, 
Watt used one with a close metallic cover, with a nicely-fitted 
hole in it, through which the greased piston-rod could move freely, 
while it did not allow the passage of air or steam. Thus the cylin- 

* The effect of the latent heat of the steam in heating the water in the 
condenser may be judged of from the fact, that if two pounds of steam be 
condensed by ten pounds of freezing water, the result will be twelve 
pounds of water at the boiling point; in other words, two pounds of steam 
at 212 degrees contain latent heat sufficient to boil ten pounds of freezing 
water. 
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der was divided into two chambers quite distinct from each other 
— that above and that below the piston. Now, in addition to the 
former communications between the cylinder and the boiler and 
condenser, a tube was made to connect the boiler with the upper 
chamber, so as to introduce steam above the piston. This steam, 
by its elastic force, and no longer the atmosphere by its pressure, 
drove down the piston when the vacuum had been formed by the 
condensation of the steam beneath ; and as* soon as the descend- 
ing stroke was complete, the turning of a cock could admit steam 
from the boiler equally into both chambers, thus restoring the 
balance, and enabling the piston to ascend, as before, by the mere 
counterpoise of the beam. The engine with this improvement 
Watt named the Modified Eh (fine ; it was, however, properly the 
first real stam-engine ; for in it, for the first time, steam, besides 
sen ing to produce the vacuum, acted as the moving force. In 
this substitution of steam as the moving force instead of the 
atmosphere, there was, moreover, this peculiar advantage — that 
whereas the force of the atmosphere was uniform, and could, in 
no case, exceed fifteen pounds on every square inch of the piston’s 
surface, the force of the steam could, within certain limits, be 
varied. 

Another improvement less striking in appearance, but of value 
in economising the consumption of fuel, was the enclosingof the 
cylinder in a jacket or 'external drum of wood, leaving a space 
between which could be filled with steam. By this means the 
air was prevented from acting on t^e. outside of the cylinder so 
as to cool it. A slight modification was also necessary in the 
mode of keeping the piston air-tight. This had been done in 
Newcomen’s engine by water poured over the piston ; but in the 
closed cylinder this was obviously impossible; the purpose was 
therefore effected by the use of a preparation of wax, tallow, and 
oil, smeared on the piston-rod and round the piston-rim. 

The improvements which we have described had all 'been 
thoroughly matured by Mr Watt before the end of 1765, two 
years after his attention had been called to the subject by the 
model of Newcomen’s engine sent him for repair. During these 
two years he had been employing all his leisure hours on the 
congenial work, performing his experiments in a delft manu- 
factory at the Broomielav' quay, where he set up a working 
model of his engine, embodying all the new improvements, ana 
having a cylinder of nine inches diameter. One would anticipate, 
as M.^ppago remarks, that when the fact of the construction of 
so promising and economical an engine was made generally 
knowiil*** it would immediately displace, as a draining apparatus, 
the. jftfftparatively ruinously expensive machines of Newcomen. 
TJalP however, was far from being the case; Watt’s grand in- 
vention and most felicitous conception, that steam might be con- 
densed in a vessel quite separated from the cylinder, was com- 
pleted in the } r ear 1765; and in two years scarcely any progress 
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was made to try its applicability upon the great scale.” Watt 
himself did not possess the necessary funds for that purpose. 
“ At length,” says Lord Brougham, “ he happily met with Dr 
Roebuck, a man of profound scientific knowledge, and of dar- 
ing spirit as a speculator. He had just founded the Carron 
iron-works, not far from Glasgow, and was lessee, under the 
Hamilton family, of the Kinneil coal-works.” Such a man, so 
extensively employed in engineering, was precisely the person 
to introduce Watt’s invention into practice ; and accordingly a 
partnership was formed between him and Watt, according to 
the terms of which he was to receive two-thirds of the profits in 
return for the outlay of his capital in bringing the new machines 
into practice. A patent was taken out by the partners in 1760, 
and an engine of the new construction, with an eighteen-inch 
cylinder, was erected at the Kinneil coal-works with every pros- 
pect of complete success • when, unfortunately, Dr Roebuck was 
obliged by pecuniary embarrassments to dissolve the partnership, 
leaving Watt with the whole patent, but without the means of 
rendering it available. 

'watt’s occupations as a general engineer — HIS 

PARTNERSHIP WITH MR BOULTON OF SOHO. 

Watt, rather than apply to the money-lenders for funds, which 
they would verv probably have been glad to invest in so hopeful 
a speculation, devoted himself for some time exclusively to the 
proper business of his profession as a civil engineer, allowing his 
steam-engine model to lie hte mere lumber 1 i the Broomielaw 
delft work. IJetween the years 1769 and 1774 he was employed 
in various engineering enterprises of great importance — “ the 
extensive operations of which Scotland then became the scene 
giving,” says Lord Brougham, “ ample scope to his talents. He 
was actively engaged in the surveys, and afterwards in the works 
for connecting by a canal the Monkland coal-mines with Glasgow. 
He was afterwards employed in preparing the canal, since com- 
pleted by Mr Rennie, across the isthmus of Crinan ; in the diffi- 
cult and laborious investigations for the improvement of the 
harbours of Ayr, Greenock, and Glasgow; in improving the 
navigation of the Forth and Clyde ; and in the Campbeltown 
Canal ; besides several bridges of gyeat importance, as those of 
Hamilton and Rutherglen.” * “ What J ohnson said of Goldsmith, 
may with equal justice be applied to Watt — 1 he touched not that 
which he did not adorn.’ In the course of his busy surveys his 
mind was ever bent on improving the instruments he employed,, 
or in inventing others, to facilitate or correct his operations. 
During the, period bf which we have been , speaking, he invented 
two micrometers, for measuring distances not easily accessible, 


* Memoir of Watt in Lord Brougham's w Men of Letters of the Reign of 
George III.” 
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such as arms of the sea. Five years after the invention of these 
ingenious instruments, one Mr Green obtained a premium for an 
invention similar to one of them from the Society of Arts, not- 
withstanding the evidence of Smeaton, apd other proofs, that 
Watt was the original contriver. 

u In 1773, the importance of an inland navigation in the 
northern part of Scotland between the eastern and western seas 
became so great, that Mr Watt was employed to make a survey 
of the Caledonian Canal, and to report on the practicability of 
connecting that remarkable chain of lakes and valleys. These 
surveys he made, and reported so favourably of the practicability 
of the undertaking, that it would have been immediately exe- 
cuted, had not the forfeited lands from which the funds were to 
be derived been restored to their former proprietors. This great 
national work was afterwards executed by Mr Telford, on a more 
magnificent scale than had been originally intended.” 

At the end of the year 1773, Watt was left a Widower by the 
death of his wife in Glasgow while he was absent on his survey 
of the Caledonian Canal. Two children, a son and a daughter, 
survived their mother. This event would probably have the 
effect of withdrawing his attention still more from his steam 
inventions. For five years his patent “ for methods of lessening 
the consumption of steam, and consequently of fuel in the steam- 
engine,” had been running, without bringing him any returns, 
the dissolution of his partnership with Dr Hoebuck having 
thrown the entire risks of introclpqing the new machine into 
practice upon himself, and either his cautious temperament, or 
his actual want of means, preventing him from abandoning the 
certainties of his profession for the sake of pushing his steam- 
engine into public notice. This indifference is certainly in itself 
not entitled to be considered a merit; we point it out merely as 
characteristic. 

At length, in 1774, Mr Watt entered into a partnership .most 
fortunate for himself and for the world. This was with Mr 
Matthew Boulton of the Soho foundry near Birmingham — a 
gentleman of remarkable scientific abilities, of liberal disposition, 
and of unbounded enterprise, who, having his attention called to 
the improvements on Newcomen’s steam-engine effected by the 
Glasgow surveyor, immed'ately formed a connexion with him, 
sharing the patent as Dr Boebuck had formerly done. 

Almost the first business of the partners was to procure a pro- 
longation of Watt’s patent, which, having commenced in 1760, 
had bu$& few years to run. Whether because the value of Watt’s 
improvements had. by the mere course of time, become more gene- 
rally recognised than a f first, or because the enthusiasm with 
which "so well-known an individual as Mr Boulton patronised 
the|o, roused many parties to a sense of their importance, it was 
only after a very keen opposition in parliament, that the exten- 
sion of the patent for twenty-five years was obtained. At the 
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head of those who opposed the renewal of the patent injhe House 
of Commons was tne celebrated Edmund Burke; the opponents 
out of the House were the engineers and miners whom the patent 
Tfould prevent from employing the engine without paying the 
inventor for permission to cfo so. * 

The extension of the patent having been procured, the partners 
began to construct, at their manufactory at Soho, draining ma- 
# chines of the largest dimensions, which immediately supplanted 
Newcomen’s engines in all the mining districts. The bargain 
which the partners madewitli those mine proprietors who applied 
for permission to use the improved engine, was certainly the 
most reasonable that could have been expected. They stipulated 
for receiving u a third part of the value of the coal saved by the 
use of the new engine.” Yet this agreement brought ample 
profits to the partners, as may be judged from the fact, that the 
proprietors of the single mine of Chasewater in Cornwall, where 
three pumps were employed, commuted the proposed third of the 
coal saved into £‘2500 a-year for each of the engines. Thus the 
saving effected by one engine amounted to at least £7500, which, 
had been expended formerly in waste fuel. As there was a pos- 
sibility that, if the mine proprietors had been left to estimate for 
themselves the value of the saving, they might cheat the partners 
of their fair dues, Watt rendered himself independent of them by 
confiding the duty of rendering an account to a meter, invented 
on purpose, and which, kept in a box under a double lock, regis- 
tered every stroke of the engyie. * 

As the engine was one of large dimensions, it was scarcely 
possible to pirate it secretly ; but so numerous were the attempts 
made to plagiarise it, or, by ingenious ways, to infringe the 
patent right, that Messrs Watt and Boulton were almost per- 
petually engaged in lawsuits to defend their property. In several 
cases, the opposition which Mr Watt experienced on account of 
his defending his rights, amounted to positive persecution — to 
attacks on his character. These attacks, however, failed ; and in 
their lawsuits the partners were uniformly successful. “ I have 
been so beset with plagiaries,” says Mr Watt in one of his letters, 
u that if I had not a very distinct recollection of my doing it, 
their impudent assertions would lead me to doubt whether I was 
the author of any improvement on the steam-engine.” 

As the foundry at Soho was one of the largest establishments 
in Great Britain, Watt’s new position, as a partner with Mr 
Boulton, was one of great wealth and consequence. He had 
hardly entered upon it when, in the year 1775, after two years of 
widowhood, he married Miss Macgregor, the daughter of a rich 
Glasgow merchant. ' 

The first consequences of the introduction of Watt’s improved 
steam-engine into practice was to give an impulse to mining 
speculations. New mines were opened; and old mines, which 
could <not be profitably worked when taxed with such a consump- 
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tion of fuel for draining as Newcomen’s engines required, row 
yielded a return. This was the only obvious consequence at first* 
Only in mines, and generally for the purpose of pumping water* 
was the steam-engine yet used ; and fcefore it could be rendered 
applicable to other purposes in the arts — before it could promise, 
even to the most sanguine expectation, to perform such a univer- 
sal part in machinery as that which we now witness it performing, 
the genius* of Watt required once again to stoop over it, and 
bestow on it new creative touches. 

IMPROVEMENTS RENDERING THE STEAm-ENGINE APPLICABLE 
FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 

Any one on considering the steam-engine, will perceive that 
the original motion in it, and the source of all others, is that of 
the piston up and down in the cylinder. It is by connecting the 
piston-rod with other pieces of machinery through a beam that 
the work is done. Now', in the draining-engine the piston-rod 
was attached to the beam by a flexible chain. Where the pur- 
pose was the mere pumping of water, the inconvenience of this 
was not so great; but to render the steam-engine useful for other 
purposes, it was necessary to do away with the flexible chain, 
and connect the piston-rod with the end of the beam by some 
rigid communication. Watt effected this by that most graceful 
and. beautiful invention, the sight pf which in operation produces 
a feeling of pleasure, like that derived from contemplating a fine 
work of art — tlic parallel motion. At the end of the beam of a 
steam-engine may be observed a durious jointed parallelogram, 
with the piston-rod attached to one of its angles. When the 
engine is in action, if the movements of this parallelogram be 
watched attentively, it will be perceived that while three of the 
angles of the parallelogram move in small circular arcs, the 
fourth — that .to which the piston-rod is attached — is so pulled upon 
by opposite forces, that although tending to move in a curve, it 
moves in a straight line. This result depends on a very recondite 
mathematical principle ; the contrivance, however, practically, is 
one of the most simple imaginable. u I myself/’ says Watt, 
speaking of his first trial of the parallel motion, “ have been 
much surprised with the regularity of its action. When I saw 
it in movement, it afforded me all the pleasure of a, novelty, and 
I had quite the feeling as if r I had been examining the invention 
of another.” 

Another improvement, which, in point of the additional power 
gained* was more important than the parallel motion, and which 
indeed'- preceded it in point of time, was the Double-acting Engine . 
In the steam-engine, so* far as we have yet described it, the whole 
consisted in the downward stroke ; in the depression of the 
,A|dton in Newcomen’s engine by the atmosphere ; and in Watt’s 
Improved engine by the steam admitted into the upper cham- 
ber of the cylinder. When the piston had reached the bottom 
20 
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of the cylinder, it rose again by the mere counterpoise of the 
other end of the beam, just as the lighter end of a weighing, 
beam ascends when the pressure hich kept it down is removed. 
Watt remedied this defect, by giving the piston an upward as 
well as a downward stroke ; that is, by employing the Steam to 
push up the piston as well as to push it down. After the whole 
cylinder is first filled with steam, a communication is opened 
, between the upper chamber and the condenser; thus the steam in 
the upper chamber is condensed, and a vacuum is formed, upon 
which the elasticity of the steam in the lower chamber pushes 
up the piston. This is the ascending stroke. To procure the 
descending stroke, a communication is next opened between the 
lower chamber of the cylinder and the condenser ; by this means 
a vacuum is formed below the piston ; steam is then admitted 
into the upper chamber, and its elasticity pushes the piston down. 
And thus, oy the alternate admission and condensation of steam 
above and below the cylinder, the double action is procured, 

, giving a double power for the same size of cylinder, and there is 
no longer any necessity for one end of the beam being heavier 
than the other. 

Besides the double-stroke engine, Mr Watt also indicated an 
improvement, which he did not fully carry out, but which has 
since been attended with results so surprising as regards the 
economising of the steam, that its utility ranks as high as that of 
the separate condenser. This consists in shutting off the steam 
from the boiler before the ivjiolp length of the stroke, whether 
upward or downward, is completed, leaving the quantity ad- 
mitted to perform the rest of the # stroke by its expansive force. 
By this contrivance the saving is about a third, as it is found 
that no more force is gained by admitting steam during the 
whole continuance of the stroke than by shutting it off during 
the last third. By the application in some machines in Corn- 
wall oi this plan of working the steam expansively , a bushel of 
coals has been made to perform the labour of twenty men work* 
ing for ten hours ; which is equivalent to performing* a man's 
daily work at the cost of a halfpenny. 

Watt had thus gone as far as it was possible to go in increasing 
the power of the steam-engine. “ Power , however,” observes 
M. Arago, “ is not the only element «of success in the labours of 
industry. Regularity of action is of no less importance.; and 
what degree of regularity is to be expected from a moving power 
which is procured from the fire, under the influence of the poker 
and shovel, and supplied by coals of very different qualities: 
under the influence, too, of workmen often far from intelligent, 
and almost always inattentive. We should expect that the pro- 
pelling steam would be sometimes superabundant j that hence it 
would rush into the cylinder with the greater rapidity, so making 
the piston work more rapidly according as the fire was more 
powerful, and from such causes great inequalities of movement 
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appear almost inevitable.” Watt's genius provided a remedy for 
this, by an ingenious application of an apparatus called the 
governor , which should regulate the quantity of steam admitted 
from the boiler into the cylinder. The nature of this piece of 

mechanism will be understood 
by the annexed figure. t( A 
spindle or upright rod, with a 
pulley on its lower part by . 
which it is moved, receiving 
motion through a strap at- 
tached to the shaft or axle, has 
two balls, which revolve along 
with it. These balls, by the 
means of joints, may be sepa- 
^ rated considerably from, or 
^ brought nearer to, the spindle. 
Two levers are connected with the rods to w hich the balls are 



attached, having a free movement on other levers similar in 
length and thickness, but which meet in a metallic ring movable 
upwards and downwards on the spindle. Immediately above the 
ring, a lever is placed transversely across the ring, fixed at one 
point, but connected to another which is bent, to the end of which 
the throttle-valve of the st^am-pipe is attached. This valve, it 
may t>e here noticed, is intended to regulate the supply of steam, 
allowing it to escape when horizontal in full stream, and obstruct- 
ing it proportionately as it assumes a vertical direction. When, 
therefore, the engine acts with increased speed or velocity, and 
the main shaft to which this swindle is attached is revolved with 
a proportionate degree of rapiditj 1 ', the balls will recede to a 
greater distance from each other, and accordingly the levers, 
acting on the throttle-valve, will raise it so as to diminish the 
flow of steam. But if the shaft revolves slowly, the spindle also 
having its velocity regulated by it, the balls will naturally ap- 
proximate each other, and the lever will now so act on the valve 
as to throw it completely open, and thereby permit the steam 
to enter in a full current to the cylinder, and accelerate the 
motion.”* Such is the efficacy of this apparatus, that by its 
means a steam-engine may be made to give motion to a clock 
which shall keep good me. “ It is this regulator of Watt's,” 
says M. Arago, u and a skilful employment oi fly-wheels, which 
constitute the true secret of the astonishing perfection of the 
manufactures of our epoch. It is this which confers* on the 
steam-alpine a working movement which' is wholly free- from 
irregularity, and by which it can weave the most delicate fabrics, 
as well as commumcat . a rapid movement to the ponderous stones 
of a flomvmill.'' 

To describe all the other inventions of a minor kind connected 
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with the steam-engine which came from the prolific genius, of 
Watt, would occupy too much space. Rotatory engines, already 
alluded to in the present Tract, and which have engaged much 
attention of late years, were not only thought of -by Watt, hut 
actually constructed ; “he subsequently abandoned them, how- 
ever, not because they did not work, but because they appeared to 
him decidedly inferior, in an economical point of view, to ma- 
chines of double powers and rectilineal oscillations.” u There are, 
in fact,” says M. Arago, “ few inventions, great or small, among 
those so admirably combined in our present steam-engines, which 
are not the development of some of the original ideas of Watt. 
He proposed machines without condensation, in which, after 
having acted, the steam is dispersed in the air, and which were 
intended for localities where large quantities of cold water could 
not readily be procured. The operation of the principle of ex- 
pansion in machines with several cylinders, was also one of the 
projects of the Soho engineer. He suggested the idea of pistons 
^ which should be perfectly steam-tight, although composed exclu- 
sively of metal. It was Watt also who first had recourse to mer- 
curial manometers for measuring the elasticity of the steam in 
the boiler and the condenser; who conceived the idea of a simple 
and permanent gauge, by whose assistance might always be 
ascertained, with a glance of the eye, the level of the water jn the 
boiler, and who, to prevent this level ever varying injuriously, 
connected the movements of the feeding pump with those of a 
float ; and who, when required, placed in an opening in the cover 
of the principal cylinder of the machine the indicator , a small 
apparatus so constructed that it accurately exhibits the state of 
the steam in relation to the position of the piston, &c. &e. Watt 
was not less skilful and happy in his attempts to improve the > 
boilers, to diminish the loss of heat, and to consume those tor- * 
rents of black smoke which issue from common chimneys, how p - 
ever elevated they may be.” The various improvements above 
alluded to had all been made and patented by Mr Watt before 
the year 1785. Suppose one of Watt’s double-stroke engines 
of that year’s construction, with all the improvements embodied * 
in it, placed side by side with the Glasgow college model of 
Newcomen’s draining machine, which in the winter of 1763-4 
had been sent to Mr Watt for repair; in the contrast would be 
seen the value of Mr Watt’s labours afering these twenty years. 
That which he had found a clumsy, w eak, and boisterous appa- 
ratus, applicable only to the draining of mines, he had con- 
verted into a machine compact, calm, regular, resistless as an 
earthquake, yet docile as a child ; capable of every process in 
manufacture or art. 

To express by any ordinary terms in our language the advan- 
tages resulting from Watt’s improvements of the steam-engine 
would be altogether impossible. We have only to look abroad 
on the world, and see what mighty applications of this won- 
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derfui engine are everywhere Visible. Steam navigation, railway 
travelling, automatic factory labour, steam printing, mining, 
and hundreds of other arts, have been brought to their present 
state oply by means of Watt’s discoveries. In its adaptation to 
mills ana factories, steam is doubtless more costly thaq water- 
power; but, being independent of situation or seasons, it is in 
general circumstances preferable. Its placid steadiness, and the 
ease with which it may be managed, are also great recommen- 
dations in its favour. As a motive power in the arts, steam takes 
the lead of all others, and, viewing it as. an economiser of labour, 
it must assuredly be pronounced the stay of Britain — the saviour 
of the country from universal ruin. 

The steam-power at present employed in Great Britain and 
Ireland is equal to about 8,000,000 of men’s power, or 1,600,000 
horse-power. It is calculated that a horse requires eight times 
the quantity of soil for producing food that a human being does ; 
if, therefore, horse-power were made to supersede steam-power, 
additional food for 1,600,000 horses would require to be raised, * 
which would be equal to the food of 12,800,000 men. 

It is in consequence of the improved mechanical arrangements, 
and employment of inanimate forces in Great Britain, that that 
comparatively small country is enabled to manufacture goods 
cheaper, and with greater profit, than can be done by the largest 
and most populous countries in Which mechanism is imperfect, 
and labour performed exclusively by living agents. 

The profits of manufactures so produced spread their beneficial 
influence over the whole mass of society, every one being less or 
more benefited. Thus, almost all the luxuries and comforts of 
life, all the refinements of social existence, may be traced to the 
use of tools and machinery. Machinery is the result of me- 
chanical skill, and mechanical skill is the result of experience 
and a long course of investigation into the working of principles 
in nature, which are hidden from the inattentive observer. 
Much of the present mechanical improvement is also owing to 
the pressure of necessities, or wants, which have always a 
tendency to stimulate the dormant powers of man. What are 
to be the ultimate limits and advantages .of mechanical dis- 
coveries no one can foresee. The investigation of natural forces 
is yet far from being fimsned. Every day discloses some new 
scientific truth, which is forthwith impressed into the service of 
mankind, and tends to diminish the sum of human drudgery and 
suffering In this manner, therefore, are we usefully taught 
thaMw study of nature forms a never-failing source of inteh- 
lecfloi^tyoyinent, and that * Knowledge is Power*.” 

MISCELLANEOUS INVENTIONS OF WATT — HIS CONCERN WITH 
4 THE DISCOVERY OF THE COMPOSITION OF WATER. 

*' Although it is with the steam-engine that Watt’s name }s im- 
ifiortaHy associated, his inventive genius was displayed ip various 
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contrivances totally unconnected with it. Residing in Birming- 
ham, in the receipt of an ample income from the establishment of 
which he was a partner — left at liberty, by the superintendence 
which Mr Boulton exercised over the commercial part of the 
business, to devote his time to his own proper department, that of 
invention — and interrupted only by the calls which his lawsuits 
against those who pirated his machines made.upon his patience— 
Watt was able to maintain an acquaintance with all that was 
taking place in the scientific world, and to take an interest in all 
kinds of researches and experiments. Accordingly, besides being 
the author of the machine now, with some modifications, used 
in all writers’ offices for copying letters; of the plan also in 
common use for heating buildings by steam ; and of an instru- 
ment capable yet of being brought to great perfection for,mul- 
tiplying copies of busts and pieces of sculpture; all of which 
inventions he was led to make by the interest which he took in 
the arts in general, Mr Watt is now ascertained, by very good 
^ evidence, to have been connected in a more direct and intimate 
" manner than perhaps any one else, with that grand discovery 
of modern chemistry — the composition of water. As it is only 
of late years that the connexion of Mr Watt with this disco- 
very has been sufficiently investigated, a short account of it, 
drawn up from the statements of Lord Brougham and M. 
Arago, who have had the principal share in proving Watt’s 
claims, will not be out of place. 

Air and water were, until ^bout the middle of last century, 
regarded as simple bodies, or, according to the ancient language, 
dements. It was at length shown, however, by various inquirers, 
the principal of whom were Black, tavendish, and Priestley, that 
air was not a simple substance, but a compound of two gases. 
Still no one thought that the same thing might be true of water : 
and water continued to pass for a simple body after the compound 
nature of atmospheric air was demonstrated. In the year 1781, 
however, Mr Warltire, a chemist, observed that when an electric 
spark was passed through a mixture of hydrogen gas (then called 
inflammable or phlogisticated air) and common atmospheric air, 
a deposit of dew took place on the sides of the vessel, which dew 
was found to be water. The same result occurred when the ves- 
sel contained a mixture of hydrogen gas (phlogisticated air) and 
oxygen (dephlogisticated air). Priestley, in 1782-3, repeated 
Warltire’s experiment, but discovered the additional important 
circumstance, that the weight of the water deposited on the sides 
of the vessel in which the detonation of the oxygen and hydrogen 
took place was precisely equal to the joint weight of the two 
gases. This result Priestley communicated to his friend Mr 
Watt, as well as to the Royal Society, in a paper dated the 21st of 
April 1783. Mr Watt, who had long been interested in the sub- 
ject, and who had for sometime entertained the idea that possibly 
air was but a modification of water or steam, instantly seized 
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the true conclusion to be drawn from Priestley’s experiment, and 
in a letter to that philosopher, dated 20th April 1783 r expressed 
himself as follows : — “ Let us consider what obviously happens 
in the case of the deflagration of the inflammable and dephlo- 

f isticated air. These two kinds of air unite with violence, they 
ecome red hot, and, upon cooling, totally disappear. When the 
vessel is cooled, a quantity of water is found in it equal to the 
weight of the air employed. This water is then the only remain- 
ing product of the process ; and water, light, and heat, are all the 
products. Are we not then authorised io conclude that water is 
composed of dephlogisticated air and phlogiston, deprived of their 
latent or elementary heat ; that dephlogisticated or pure air is 
composed of water deprived of its phlogiston, and united to ele- 
mentary heat and lignt ; that the latter are contained in it in a 
latent state, so as not to be sensible to the thermometer or to the 
eye ; and if light be only a modification of heat, or a circumstance 
attending it, or a component part of the inflammable air, then 
pure or dephlogisticated air is composed of water deprived of its 
phlogiston and united to elementary heat?” 

This document — the first known assertion in writing of the 
fact that water is a composition of oxygen and hydrogen (de- 
phlogisticated and. phlogisticated air) — was communicated by 
Dr Priestley to various scientific men in London, and a copy of 
it was sent to Sir Joseph Banks, president of the Itoyal Society, 
to be read at a meeting of that body. Circumstances prevented 
the paper from being read, and in qJLl probability it lay, with the 
other papers of the Society, in the hands of the secretary, Sir 
Charles Blagden. Nearly nine months passed, when, on the 
15th of January 1784, a paper, communicated by the celebrated 
Mr Cavendish, was read before the Society. In this paper the 
experiment of burning oxygen and hydrogen in a close vessel is 
described; and the conclusion stated, that in the process the two 
gases were converted into water. Later in the same year, a 
paper of the great French chemist Lavoisier was published, 

S arts of which had been read before the Academy of Sciences in 
fovember and December 1783 ; and in this paper the same con- 
clusion of the composition of water from oxygen and hydrogen 
is explicitly stated. On the publication of these conflicting 
claims, a controversy natufall. arose as to who was the real dis- 
coverer of the new truth — the rival claimants being Mr Caven- 
dish and M. Lavoisier. Mr Cavendish stated that he had made 
the experiment of burning the two gases so early as 1781, and 
that he had mentioned it verbally to Dr Priestley ; he does not 
say, however, whether, at the time of mentioning it to Dr 
Priestley, he had come to t^e grand conclusion, nor does he state 
at what time he first came to that conclusion. So far, therefore, 
this evidence, admitted to its full extent, only amounts to a 
declaration that Mr Cavendish early repeated Mr Warl tire’s 
experiment. The only indication given by Mr Cavendish as to 
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the precise time at which he formed the important conclusion 
capable of being drawn from the experiment, is contained in a 
further statement, that " a friend of his, in the summer of 1783, 
gave some account of his experiments to M. Lavoisier, as well as 
of the conclusion drawn from them, that dephlogisticated air is 
only water deprived of its phlogiston.” The person here alluded 
to as having told Lavoisier of the discovery made by Cavendish 
is Sir Charles Blagden, already named as the secretary of the 
Royal Society, and who was a very intimate friend of Mr Caven- 
dish. Sir Charles corroborates Mr Cavendish’s statement, and 
distinctly avers that he communicated the grand conclusion to 
Lavoisier in the summer of 1783. Lavoisier, on the other hand, 
assumes the conclusion as his own, and states that Sir Charles 
Blagden’s communication consisted in a mere intimation to 
him, while engaged in his experiments, that Mr Cavendish had 
already performed similar ones, and as the result u had obtained 
from the burning of inflammable air a very sensible quan- 
, tity of water.” Sir Charles Blagden and Lavoisier, therefore, 
Hatly contradict each other: Lavoisier stating that, in the sum- 
mer of 1783, he was engaged in experiments which led to the 
momentous conclusion ; Sir Charles declaring that, in that sum- 
mer, lie announced the conclusion to Lavoisier, as having already 
been drawn by Mr Cavendish. Admitting, as most favourable 
to the claims of Mr Cavendish, JSir Charles Blagden’s statement, 
this would amount only to a proof that Mr Cavendish had 
arrived at the conclusion previous to the summer of 1783. Were 
* this true, it would establish t.be precedency of Mr Cavendish 
over Lavoisier in respect of the discovery. The question would 
still remain, however, between Mf Cavendish and Mr Watt. 
Mr Watt, we have already seen, had expressed the conclusion 
on paper as early as the 26th of April 1783; the question now 
would be, on the most favourable terms to Mr Cavendish, at 
what time previous to the summer of 1783 he had arrived at the 
conclusion. On this point Sir Charles Blagden’s statement is 
less distinct. u During the spring of 1783,” lie says, “Mr Ca- 
vendish showed us that he hau necessarily deduced from his ex- 
periments the conclusion that oxygen is nothing else than water 
deprived of its phlogiston. About the same time the news reached 
Birmingham, that Mr Watt of Birrryngham had been led by 
some observations to a similar conclusion.” Here it may be 
necessary to remind our readers, that Mr Watt’s letter contain- 
ing the announcement of the conclusion must in all probability 
have been put inlo the hands of Sir Charles Blagden at the time 
it was intended to be read before the Society. 

Clearly the whole weight of the evidence goes to prove, that 
whatever may have been the merits of Mr Cavendish and, M. 
Lavoisier, and the degree of originality in their inquiries with 
regard to the point at issue, Mr AVatt stands before them both, 
as having been the first person who expressed in writing his 
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belief that water was a compound of two gases. It may also be 
mentioned, that Mr Watt, although he took no* public part in 
the controversy, never renounced his claim to be considered the 
original author of the discovery, for the honour of which Caven- 
dish and Lavoisier were contending. 

Mr Watt, in a visit to Paris in 1786, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the waterworks at Marly, met, among other 
Frenchmen of scientific celebrity, the chemist Berthollet, who 
had just discovered the valuable blenching properties of chlorine. 
<l*his discoverv he communicated to Mr watt, through whose 
mteans, accordingly, the process of bleaching by chlorine was 
introduced into this country ; his father-in-law, Mr Macgregor, 
being the first to apply it on a large scale. Another subject in 
which Mr Watt took much interest, was the administration of 
the various gases for medical purposes. In short, besides his 
distinction as an engineer and inventor, Mr Watt sustained, by 
the universality of his acquirements, the general character of a 
British man of science. ^ 

MR WATT’S RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS — HIS DEATH — 
PERSONAL HABITS AND CHARACTER. 

Mr Watt’s various patents expired in the year 1800. In that 
year, therefore, he withdrew entirely from business, leaving his 
share in the Soho establishment to his sons, James and Gregory; 
the latter of whom, his son by the second marriage, was cut off 
in 1804, at the early age of twenty-seven, after giving evidence 
of very great literary and scientific talent. Mr Watt survived 
this event about fifteen years — years spent in ease and retire- 
ment, and in the enjoyment of that genial social intercourse for 
which he always exhibited so great a relish. The activity of his 
mind during tfiis retirement will be illustrated by the following 
anecdote, related by M. Arago : — “ A water company in Glasgow 
had established, on the right bank of the river Clyde, great 
buildings and powerful machines, for the purpose of conveying 
water into every house in the town. When the works were 
completed, it was discovered that, on the other side of the river, 
there was a spring, or rather a kind of natural filter, which 
abundantly supplied water of a very superior quality. To 
remove the works was nov inexpedient; but a question arose 
as to the practicability of drawing the water from wells on the 
left bank, by means of the pumping-engines then existing on 
the right bank, and through a main-pipe to be. carried by some 
means across the fiver. In this emergency Watt was consulted ; 
and he was ready with a solution of the difficulty. Pointing to 
a lobster on the table, ^e showed in what manner a mechanist 
might, with iron, construct a jointed tube which would be 
enaowed with all the mobility of the tail of the Crustacea. He 
accordingly" proposed a complete jointed conduit-pipe, capable of 
bending and applying itself to all the inflections, present and 
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future, of the bed of a great river — in fact, a lobster-tail of iron r 
two feet in diameter, and a thousand feet in length. He soon 
after furnished plans in detail, and drawings; and the design 
was executed for the Glasgow Water-Company with the most 
complete success.” 

The last years of the life of the great engineer present few 
incidents worthy of notice. His health, which was extremely 
delicate in his youth, and liable to be affected by violent head**, 
aches, to which he was subject, improved as age advanced, and 
his decline was calm and happy. “ He preserved,” says Lord 
Jeffrey, “ up almost to the last moment of nis existence, not only 
the full command of his extraordinary intellect, but all the 
alacrity of spirit and the social gaiety which had illuminated his 
happiest days. His friends in this part of the country never saw 
him more full of intellectual vigour and colloquial animation — 
never more delightful or more instructive, than in his last visit 
to Scotland in the autumn of 1817. Indeed it was after that 
_ time that he applied himself, with all the ardour of early life, to 
the invention of a machine for mechanically copying all sorts of 
sculpture and statuary — and distributed among his friends some 
of its earliest performances, as the productions of a young artist 
just entering on his eighty-third year.” 

Watt died at lleathficld, in Staffordshire, on the 2oth of 
August 1819, in his eighty-fouuth year; and was buried 'in the 
parish-church of Ilandsworth, where a monument to his memory, 
with a marble statue by Ch.-yitrey, was erected by his son, Mr 
* James Watt. A second statue, by the same artist, was presented 
by his son to the college of Glasgow. Greenock, as the birth- 
place of Watt, has likewise a statue*of her most illustrious son ; 
and, not to mention others, the finest production of Chantrey’s 
chisel is the colossal one of Watt in Westminster Abbey, bearing 
an inscription from the pen of Lord Brougham. 

The task of describing’ the general demeanour of Watt, and of 
summing up his character, has happily been performed by one 
able to do it justice — his friend Lord Jeffrey. 

“ Independently of his great attainments in mechanics, Mr 
W att was an extraordinary, and in many respects a wonderful 
man. Perhaps no individual in his age possessed so much and 
such varied and exact information — Jad read so much, or re- 
membered what he had read so accurately and well. He had 
infinite quickness of apprehension, a prodigious memory, and a 
certain rectifying and methodising power of understanding, 
which extracted something precious out of all that w r as presented 
to it. His stores of miscellaneous knowledge were immense, and 
yet less astonishing than the command he had at all times over 
them. It seemed as if every subject that was casually started in 
conversation with him, had been that which he had been last occu- 
pied in studying and exhausting ; such was the copiousness, the 
precision, and the admirable clearness of the information which 
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he poured out upon it without effort or hesitation. Nor was 
this promptitude and compass of knowledge confined in any 
degree to the studies connected with his ordinary pursuits. That 
he should have been minutely and extensively skilled in chemistry 
and the arts, and in most of the branches of physical science, 
might, perhaps, have been conjectured; but it could not have 
been inferred from his usual occupations, and probably is not 

f enerally known, that he was curiously learned in many 
ranches of antiquit}', metaphysics, medicine, and etymology, 
and perfectly at home in all the details of architecture, music, 
and law. He was well acquainted, too, with most of the modern 
languages, and familiar with their most recent literature. Nor 
was it at all extraordinary to hear the great mechanician and 
engineer detailing and expounding, for hours together, the 
metaphysical theories of the German logicians, or criticising 
the measures or the matter of the German poetry. 

“flis astonishing memory was aided, no doubt, in a great 
measure, by a still higher and rarer faculty — by his power of 
digesting and arranging in its proper place all the information 
he received, and of casting aside a*nd rejecting, as it were in- 
stinctively, whatever was worthless or immaterial. Every con- 
ception that was suggested to his mind seemed instantly to take 
its place among its other rich furniture, and to be condensed into 
the smallest and most convenient form. He never appeared, 
therefore, to be at all incumbered or perplexed with the verbiage 
of the dull books he perused, or the idle talk to which he listened; 
but to have at once extracted, by a kind of intellectual alchemy, 
all that was worthy of attention, and to have reduced it for his 
own use to its true value, and to its simplest form. And thus it 
often happened that a great deal more was learned from his brief 
and vigorous account of the theories and arguments of tedious 
writers, than an ordinary student could ever have derived from 
the most faithful study of the originals — and that errors and 
absurdities became manifest from the mere clearness and plain- 
ness of his statement of them, which might have deluded and 
perplexed most of his hearers without that invaluable assistance. 

u It is needless to say that, with those vast resources, his con- 
versation was at all times rich and instructive in no ordinary 
degree ; but it was, if posrible, still more pleasing than wise, and 
had all the charms of familiarity, with all the substantial trea- 
sures of knowledge. No man could be more social in his snirit, 
less assuming or Fastidious in his manners, or more kind ana in- 
dulgent towards all who approached him. He rather liked to 
talk, at least in his later years ; but though he took a consider- 
able share of the conversation, he rarely suggested the topics on 
which it was to turn, but readily and quietly took up whatever 
was presented by those around him, and astonished the idle and 
barren propounders of an ordinary theme by the treasures which 
he drew from the mine they had unconsciously o])ened. He 
oo 
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generally seemed, indeed, to have no choice or predilection for 
one subject of discourse rather than another; but allowed hi* 
mind, like a great cyclopaedia, to be opened at any letter his 
associates mi gut choose to turn up. His talk, too, though over- 
flowing with information, had no resemblance to lecturing or 
solemn discoursing ; but, on the contrary, was full of colloquial 
spirit and pleasantry. He had a certain quiet and grave 
humour, which ran through most of his conversation; and a 
vein of temperate jocularity, which gave infinite zest and effect 
to the condensed and inexhaustible information which formed 
its main staple and characteristic. There W’as a little air of 
affected testiness, and a tone of pretended rebuke and contradic- 
tion, with which he used to address his younger friends, that 
was always felt by them as an endearing mark of his kindness 
and familiarity, and prized accordingly far beyond all the solemn 
compliments that ever proceeded from the lips of authority. His 
voice was deep and powerful, though lie commonly spoke in a 
Jow and somewhat monotonous tone, which harmonised ad- 
mirably with the weight and brevity of his observations, and set 
off to the greatest advantage the pleasant anecdotes which he 
delivered with the same grave brow and the same calm smile 
playing soberly on his lips. There was nothing of effort, indeed, 
or impatience, any more than of pride or levity, in his demeanour; 
and there was a finer expression of reposing strength, and mild 
self-possession in his manner, than we ever recollect to have met 
witli in any other person. JJ«j had in his character the utmost 
abhorrence for all sorts of forwardness, parade, and pretension ; 
and, indeed, never failed to put all such impostors out of counte- 
nance, by the manly plainness and Iionest intrepidity of his lan- 
guage and deportment.” 

To these passages from the pen of Lord Jeffrey, we may 
add the following from Sir Walter Scott, as they occur in the 
preface, to “ The Monastery u It was only once my fortune* 
to meet Watt, when there were assembled about half a score of 
our northern lights.* Amidst this company stood Mr Watt, the 
man whose genius discovered the means of multiplying our 
national resources to a degree, perhaps, even beyond his own 
stupendous powers of calculation and combination ; bringing the 
treasures of the abyss to the summit <*f the earth — giving to the 
feeble arm of man the momentum of an Afrite — commanding 
manufactures to arise — affording means of dispensing with that 
time and tide which wait for no man — and of sailing without 
that wind which deiied the commands and threats of Xerxes 
himself. This potent commander of the elements — this abridger 
of time and space — this magician, whose cloudy machinery has 
produced a change in the world, the effects of which, extraor- 
dinary as they are, are perhaps only beginning to be 1‘elt — was 

* At the table of one of the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses. 
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not only the most profound man of science, the most successful 
combiner of powers, and calculator of numbers, as adapted to 
practical purposes — was not only one of the most generally well- 
informed, but one of the best and kindest of human beings. 
There he stood, surrounded by the little band of northern literati. 
Methinks I yet see and hear what I shall never see or hear 
again. In his eighty-iirst year, the alert, kind, benevolent old 
man, had his attention at every one’s question, his information 
at every one's command. His talents and fancy overflowed on 
every subject. One gentleman was a deep philologist — he talked 
with him on the origin of the alphabet, as if he had been coeval 
with Cadmus ; another a celebrated critic — you would have said 
that the old man had studied political economy and belles-lettres 
all his life ; of science it is unnecessary to speak — it was his own 
distinguished walk.” 

If to these eulogies it be thought necessary to add the honorary 
titles conferred upon Mr Watt, it may be mentioned that, in 1784, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; in 
the following year he became a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London ; in 1787 he was chosen a Corresponding Member of the 
Batavian Society; in 1808 the university of Glasgow conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. ; and, shortly before his death, he 
was added to the small number of English members of the Royal 
Institute of France. 

In one of the public squares of Glasgow — the city which 
witnessed Watt’s early struggle^— a statue has been erected to 
his memory ; and thus has been expiated the narrow policy which 
originally offered an obstacle to his useful career. 
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B F there be any one thing- in the affairs of mortal men 
which it is proper uniformly to explode — which it is 
incumbent on every man, by every lawful means, to 
deprecate and oppose— that one thing is, doubtless, 
There is nothing- more unnaturally wicked, or more 
ictive of misery and public and private loss. The de- 
tion of life, though enormous, is equalled by the de- 
ion of property. Thousands of individuals, on sea and 
land, lose their all. Ships on the high seas, laden with valuable 
cargoes, are taken, burnt, or wrecked. Whole countries are laid 
waste, only by the passing of an immense army ; houses are 
defaced, furniture broken in pieces, the stores of families eaten 
up, and the finest cities laid m ashes. And all this, and much 
more, is done with the view of overcoming an enemy — forcing 
one party, by every species of violence, to submit to the terms of 
another. In such a state of things reason is dumb ; there is no 
argument, no attempt at peaceful suasion : it is all sheer force ; 
a struggle to the death who shall be uppermost ; the conquest of 
the strong over the weak. War is happily known in Great 
Britain only from hearsay : all that is seen of it is the spectacle 
of military array ; all that is felt from it is the burden of pay- 
ment. For these reasons, however, people are only the more 
apt to mistake its real character, and to tnink and speak lightly 
of what ought not to be mentioned without emotions of detesta- 
tion. With the view of inculcating as correct ideas as possible 
on this subject, and without unnecessarily shocking the feelings, 
u e propose in the present sheet to offer such pictures of war as 
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will show this monstrous system of strife in its proper colours* 
Our notices will more particularly. refer to some of those sieges 
which have acquired celebrity in history ; for great as are the 
calamities wlfl Mh ensue from the direct contention of armies in 
the field, th«|re, for the greater part; much less appalling than 
the horrors which occur from the assault and protracted siege of 
fortified towns. In such cases the demon war is seen and felt 
under numerous aggravations ; for to the spectacle of wounds 
and slaughter is added the terror of the unfortunate inhabitants, 
with the destruction of their property, and not unfrequently 
starvation in its most appalling forms. According to the practice 
of modem military engineering, the possibility of capturing any 
fortified place, however seemingly impregnable, is reduced to a 
question of time — the united process of battering with shot, and 
of approaching by trenches and mines, being sure to terminate 
in the utter destruction of every species of defence. Previous to 
the discovery of this mode of attacking and capturing towns, it 
was more customary than it is at present to weary out. the 
besieged, by surrounding them with an army, and starving them 
into terms of surrender. On this account the narratives of sieges 
in the olden time present some of the most distressing pictures 
of war. To this terrible class of cases belonged the siege of 
Leyden, in 1574, described in our 42d number ; and to this also 
pertains the siege of Londonderry, noticed in the present sheet. 
That assaults on fortified towns previous to the invention, of 
gunpowder were as* calamitous as. those which have taken place 
since, we have ample and melancholy testimony in the wars of 
the ancient Greeks and ltomaus. 

SCENE AT TYRE. 

Alexander, usually styled the Great (who flourished about 50 
years before Christ], as is well known, made war and conquest 
a favourite pastime, and carried his Macedonian legions to the 
farther limits of Asia in quest of countries to subjugate. Jn the 
course of one of his campaigns, he encountered a remarkable 
degree of opposition from the inhabitants of Tyre, whose city he 
invested. After much preliminary fighting, this unfortunate city 
was warmly attacked on all sides, and as vigorously defended, 
the besiegers battering the walls incessantly, whilst their archers 
and slingers harassed the besieged with stones and arrows, in 
order to drive them from their posts. Alexander's soldiers endea- 
voured, sword in hand, to gain the walls, but, with unparalleled 
bravjtigr, were repulsed by the Tyrians, who had invented some 
kind^Spweapons unknown to the Macedonians. Among the rest, 
they ia'ade use of a three-forked hook, fastened to the end of a 
rope/ the other end of which they held themselves, and threw the 
hook against the targets of the l>esiegers, where it stuck fast, and 
gave the Tyrians an opportunity of either plucking their targets 
out of their hands, ana thereby leaving them exposed to darts 
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and arrows, or, if they* did not readily' port with their shield*, of 
pulling them headlong from the towers. 

gome, by throwing large nets over the Macedonians engaged 
on the bridges, so entangled their hands, that they could neither 
use them in their own defence, nor to offend their enemies ; and 
others, with iron hooks fastened to long poles, dragged them from 
the bridges, and dashed their brains out against the wall or on 
the causeway. A great many engines, placed on the walls, like- 
wise played incessantly on the aggressors w ith massy pieces of 
red-hot iron, which swept away vast numbers. 

But what most of all discouraged the Macedonians in this 
attack, and obliged them at last to give it over, was the burning 
sand which, by a new contrivance, was showered upon them by 
the Tyrians. This sand was thrown among them in red-hot 
shields of brass, and, getting within their breastplates and coats 
of mail, burnt them to the very bone, and tormented them to 
Such a degree, that many of them, finding no relief, cast them- 
selves headlong into the sea ; others threw down their arms, tore 
off their clothes, and so were exposed, naked and defenceless, to 
the power of the enemy ; whilst others, dying in the anguish of 
inexpressible torments, struck a terror with their cries into all 
*who heard them. This occasioned unspeakable confusion among 
the Macedonians, and gave new courage to the 'Tyrians, who 
now quitted the wall, and changed the enemy hand to hand upon 
the bridges with such intrepidity and fury, that Alexander, see- 
ing his men give way, omored a retreat to be sounded, and 
thereby saved their lives, and in some degree their reputation. - 

After a season of repose, and other events, Alexander advanced 
again, in order to attempt a general assault. Both the attack 
and the defence were, if possible, more vigorous than ever. At 
length several breaches w ere made m the walls, and the Tyrians 
were forced to retire. Seeing themselves overpowered on every 
side, ond the Macedonians masters of their city, some flew for 
refuge to the temples ; others, shutting themselves in their houses, 
escaped the swords of the victors by a voluntary death; and 
others rushed upon the enemy, firmly resolved to sell their lives 
at the dearest rate. 

Alexander gave orders to kill all the inhabitants (except those 
who had sheltered themselves in the»temples), and to set Are to 
every part of the city : which command, indeed, was not executed 
to its utmost extent, but yet with severity enough, for the city 
was burnt to the ground ; but the Sidonian soldiers who were in 
Alexander’s camp, calling to mind their ancient affinity with the 
Tyrians, carried off great numbers of them privately on board 
their ships, and conveyed them to Sidon. Fifteen thousand were 
thus saved from the rage of the Macedonians, and yet the 
slaughter was very great ; for Alexander, upon his first entering 
the city, put eight thousand men to /the sword ; and afterwards, 
with shocking barbarity, and to the last degree unbecoming a 
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generous conqueror, caused two thousand of the 1 better sort of 
inhabitants to be crucified, so many crosses being erected along 
the sea-shore for that purpose ; and this for no other reason than 
because they had fought with such bravery in defence of their 
country. 

Our next example refers to a siege of comparatively recent 
times — the celebrated investment of Londonderry, consequent on 
the Revolution of 1688. f 

t 

TIIE SIEGE OF LONDON DERRY. 

When James II., as a last effort to recover possession of th& 
throne, endeavoured to secure the adherence of the people of 
Ireland, he became anxious to take possession of Derry, a fortified 
town in Ulster, and prej&red to invest it with an army. DerryJ 
inhabited chiefly by descendants of Scotch, who were favourable 
to the revolution settlement, greatly to the surprise of every one, 
refused to capitulate on this occasion ; for besides having a slender 
military force, it was in most other respects unprepared for 
enduring the horrors of a siege. 

King James entered Ulster with an army of 12,000 men, and 
a tolerable train of ajjfillery, and on the 18th of April (1689) 
approached the walls of Derry. The terror of opposing the 
entrance of tfiis menacing force caused many to leave the town, 
and only about 7500 militia remained to offer a defence, while 
the whole of the guns which could be brought to bear oil the 
enemy was only twenty in number.* Deserted by their proper 
commander, the defenders placed the management of affairs in 
the hands of a Major Baker,. George Walker, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, and Adam Murray, a country gentleman of the 
neighbourhood. Tlie&e, with some other officers, declared tlicir 
resolution to hold out the town against the large force brought 
against it, and daily sent out, or headed, sallying parties to attack 
the enemy. Once commenced, the siege was conducted *with 
unscrupulous barbarity. Large bullets were showered upon the 
houses, destroying, killing, and wounding in their course, and 
tearing up the ground where they happened to alight. Some of 
the shells which were fired fell, it is mentioned, in the churchyard 
of the town, and buryin^ themselves in the ground, threw up 
the bodies which had been recently interred. 

But it was not so much the balls and shells of the enemy that 
the' - besiegers had to fear, as the prospect of starvation by the 
exhaustion of thgir stock of provisions. There was a population 
of some 27,000 persons shut up within the space of a few acres, 
and left to be supported by whatever quantity of provisions there 
chanced to be within the walls at the time when the siege com- 
menced. As no preparations had been made for the siege, this 
quantity was not very great, and there was no possibility of 
increasing it by procuring supplies from the neighbourhood. To 
collect and store up the victuals, therefore, was one of the first 
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Concerns of the governors. By husbanding: their provisions, it 
was hoped that tne city miffht be able to hold, out till assistance 
should arrive from .England ; and eagerly did the besieged look 
for the appearance of the vessels, which, they did not doubt, 
would soon be seen making their way to the city by Lough 
Foyle. 

The month of May, however, passed without any assistance 
having arrived. The town’s-people had been all the while suf- 
fering from the enemy’s shells and balls, exchanging in return 
shots from their own batteries, which did great damage among 
their assailants, and sometimes, as before, sallying out and engag- 
ing in close tight. In some of these sorties the courage displayed 
was desperate, and the slaughter great. Towards the end of 
May, however, the horrors of famine, afterwards to be so terribly 
realised, began to be anticipated. The garrison had for some 
time been put on short allowance, and the precaution had been 
taken to salt and barrel the horses killed in their battles with the 
enemy under the walls ; but as June came in, and the stock 
dwindled away, the dreadful doom of death by hunger began to 
stare them in the fhce. . 

Meanwhile the news of the condition of Derry had spread 
through England, and great discontent was expressed at the 
conduct of government in not taking means to render the brave 
inhabitants some relief. At length, in compliance with the 
public demands that something should he done for the suffering 
people of Deny, Major-General Kirk was sent to their relief 
with a reinforcement of 5000 men, and a quantity of provisions. 
It was the 13th of June, however, before he arrived in Lough 
Foyle. “ Upon the sight of the fleet, which consisted of thirty 
sail, the besieged gave the usual salutations of joy; but per- 
ceiving them received with silence, and no jovial returns made 
by the seamen on board, they looked upon each other with 
uncertain and foreboding eyes. Soon after, they were informed 
that Kirk, upon receiving information that the passage of the 
river to- the town was barred by works erected by the enemy, 
had resolved to retire to the Inch, an island si* miles from 
Londonderry. These works were batteries along the banks, 
vessels sunk in the channel, and a boom which had been thrown 
across the river, and which was defended by two forts ; and all 
these were reported to be much stronger than they were. Upon 
this sad news, the besieged made signals of distress from their 
steeples to Kirk; but in vain. After a short stay, he set sail, the 
inhabitants of the town following his ships with their eyes as 
long as they could perceive them.” Kirk’s hard-hearted and 
feeble-minded conduct on this occasion earned for him the title 
of “ Infamous ; ” which indeed he had established a fair claim 
to by previous passages in his life. It is said that the slightest 
exertion on his part would have been sufficient to raise the siege ; 
for that the besiegers were seen in the greatest confusion at his 
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approach, many even exchanging their red coats for clothing 
more appropriate for running away in. 

“ The besieged/' says Dalrymple, “ though in a desperate con- 
dition, did not give themselves up to despair. Not contented 
with making sallies, and defending the old outworks of the place, 
they even advanced new ones, and became expert in fortification 
and mining, by imitating the arts which were employed against 
them. The women attended every service, animating the men 
by their cries, and often assisting them with their own hands. 
About the middle of June, when tne weather became sultry, 
disease at last seized them, cooped up m *0 narrow a space. 
They buried fifteen officers in one day. Baker, their governor, 
died. Yet even death in this form, more dismal than in that 
of war, dismayed them not. Their provisions being spent, 
they preserved life by eating horse flesh, tallow, staren, salted 
hides, impure animals, and roots of vegetables. When their 
cannon-ball was nearly spent, they made use of bits of brick, 
covered with lead." 

To aggravate the condition of the besieged, Marshal Rosen 
arrived at Londonderry. on the 18th of June with a reinforce- 
ment to the besiegers of 1500 men, and charged by King James 
with the furthex* conduct of the siege. Rosen was muen better 
skilled in the art of besieging than the generals who had hitherto 
directed the operations against the town, and under him the 
place was invested more closely, and a more vigorous battering 
commenced. Nevertheless the garrison did not flinch ; and the 
first order issued among the besieged, after the arrival of Marshal 
Rosen, was, u that no mail, on,, pain of death, should presume to 
speak of surrendering the city." At the same time the most 
strenuous exertions were made to communicate with Genei’al 
Kirk, in order to make him aware of their situation, and induce 
him to make an effort for their relief. Signals were made from 
the steeples, and messengers even risked their lives in the at- 
tempt to convey letters to him. All was in vain; Kirk seemed 
determined to sit by and see the people of Londonderry starve., 

On the 30th of June, Marshal Rosen, provoked beyond mea- 
sure by the obstinacy of the garrison, who would neither listen 
to his proposals for capitulation, nor appear intimidated by his 
threats, resorted to a device which, whether truly or not, has 
been pronounced unparalleled in modern warfare. He gave 
orders that all the inhabitants for ten miles round Londonderry 
should be driven under the walls of the town ; he ordered the 
country to be burned and laid waste ; and he proclaimed that, if 
the town did not sui’render before ten days were elapsed, the 
peoplb collected outside the walls should be allowed to starve, and 
the inhabitants within it all put to the sword. Five thousand, or, 
as others relate, seven thousand miserable wretches, who were col- 
lected from the country around, men, women, the old, the young, 
even the sick, and nurses with infants hanging on the breast, 
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all were driven with drawn swords under the walls of the town. 
The besieged, on the other hand, by way of a retaliation for the 
sufferings of their countrymen, erected a gibbet on the bastion 
nearest the enemy, and gave orders to hang up all the prisoners 
who were in their hands. During two days and two nights the 
unhappy victims of Rosen’s resentment continued at the foot of 
the walls, without meat, drink, fire, or shelter, where many hun- 
dreds of them died. At the end of that time, such of them as were 
able to go away were permitted to do so, the cruelty of Rosen’s 
’ design being such as to prevent its full execution. But those 
who died were the most fortunate ; for the others, filled with the 
seeds of diseases and with dejection, as they wandered homewards, 
beheld on all sides their habitations in dshes, here $nd there at 
distances the smoke of some not extinguished, and their cattle, 
furniture, and provisions carried off. A vast silence reigned over 
the land, and they envied their companions who were at rest 
from their miseries. It would be inhuman to the memory of 
the unhappy to impute the disgrace of this action to James. 
He revoked the order as soon as he heard of it, because his 
own sufferings had probably taught him to feel for those of 
others. 

As soon as the poor people were allowed to retire from under 
the walls, and return to their homes, the gallows which the be- 
sieged had erected, in order, by way of retaliation, to hang their 
prisoners, was taken down, and the" prisoners sent back to their 
places of confinement in tba»city. This happened in the begin- 
ning of July, before which time the famine had increased to a 
degree at which it was hardly pc^sible for the garrison to con- 
tinue to hold out. 

During the whole of July the siege was continued, and the 
city filled with a starving and emaciated population, into the 
midst of which the balls and shells of the enemy were constantly 
Hying. “ On the 9th of J uly,” says one historian of the siege, 
u the allowance was a pound of tallow to every soldier in the 
garrison. They mixed it with meal, ginger, pepper, and anise- 
seed, and made excellent pancakes. Charming meat this was; 
for during the preceding fortnight horse flesh was eaten, and at 
this time the carcase of a dog was reckoned good meat. The 
pale and emaciated victims of hunger wtere every day seen col- 
lecting wild vegetables and weeds, and all kinds of sea- wreck, 
which they devoured greedily, to the total ruin of their health.” 
In a few days the destitution became even greater, from the ex- 
haustion of those articles to which the garrison had resorted as a 
substitute for food. About the 20th of July, a merchant in Derry 
discovered a method for supplying the garrison for six or seven 
of the severest days of want. He showed them where there was 
a considerable quantity of starch, which they mixed with tallow, 
and fried as pancakes. Oatmeal, which before the siege was to 
be had for fourpence, was now sold at six shillings a peck; 
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butter for flvepence an ounce ; and all other food that could be 
procured was pioportionablj- dear. A story is told of a poor 
man whom hunger had, at this melancholy time, compelled to 
kill his dog and dress the flesh. Just as he was about to feast, 
an inexorable creditor, equally hungry, came m to demand a 
debt, which the man was unable to pay in any other way than 
by resigning the carcase of the dead dog to the unbidden guest. 
On the 27th of July, the market-puces of such provisions as were 
to be had were as follow: — Hor.e flesh, per pound, one shilling; 
and eightpence; a quarter of a dog, fattened, it was supposed, 
by eating dead bodies, five shillings and sixj «nce; a dog’s head, 
two shillings and sixpence ; a cat, four and sixpence ; a rat, 
one shilling ; a mouse, sixpence ; a pound of tallow, four shil- 
lings, a pound of salted hides, one shilling , a quait of horse’s 
blood, one shilling ; a handful of sea-weed, tw opence ; a quart of 
meal, one shilling. At this time, according to the account of 
Governor Walker, the garrison were looking forward to the 
necessity of subsisting on human flesh ; and he mentions a fat 
hypochondnuc gentleman who, with the prospect of such a con- 
dition before him, shut himself up for several days, because he 
imagined some of the staivmg soldieis weie casting canmbal-like 
looks upon him as he passed them in the street. 

At length Knk, who had all this time been idle, resolved, fore- 
seeing the sui render of the city unless something were done for 
its lelief, to make an attempt to throw provisions into it by 
means of three victual ships w Inch should sail up the river under 
the convoy of a man-of-war “ As soon,” says Daliymple, “as 
these vessels approached the town, on the 30th of July, the 
besieging ai my Hastened to that side, some to oppose them, and 
the rest to gratify their cunosity. That pait of the garrison 
which was not upon duty ranged themselves along the walls 
nearest to the river, with eyes intent, and hands lifted up to 
Heaven for the success of the convoy. The ship of war, by gall- 
ing the enemy’s battened, diew r their file upon itself, and thus 
saved the victuallers from danger. The foremost of the victual- 
lers, at the first shock, broke the boom, but ran agiound in con- 
sequence of the turn w Inch this gave to her course. A shout of 
triumph buistfrom the besiegeis at the sight of this accident. 
Multitudes of them, quitting their ranks, flew to the shore, and 

K into the water. Some pushed off with their hands the 
ey found there j* others leaped into them ; all advanced, 
or called to advance, against the vessel in distress. The stnpke 
of the enemy’s fih and of her own povered her from the sight of 
the besieged. During this darkness and confusion the besiegers 
called from the opposne side of the river that the vessel was 
taken. A shrill ay of misery, like the wailings of women, was 
heard from the walls. The common paleness of fear appeared 
not upon men who had lost all sense of it. One who was an 
eye-witness relates that, in the depth of despair, they looked black 
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in the eyes of each ether. But in a little time the victualler was 
seen emerging from the smoke, having got off by the rebound of 
her own guns ; and she and the others, amid the tumultuous 
cries of both parties, sailed up to the town.” Deny was saved ; 
and next day the enemy abandoned the ground. 

During this siege of three months and a half, a garrison of 
7600 men was reduced to 4000, of whom about 1000 were from 
that time unfit for service, in consequence of the injuries, 
whether local or constitutional, which they had sustained. Of 
the remainder of the population, about 51000 are believed to have 
died by hunger, disease, and the enemy’s fire. 

SIEGES DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

The cruelties enacted during the French revolutionary move- 
ments were among the most detestable events recorded in histonr, 
for they had, fn most cases, nothing but a mean vengeance for 
their object. The sufferings of the Vendeans, of which an account 
is given in a former tract (No. 10), were equalled by what the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Lyons endured by orders of the Na- 
tional Convention (1793). Disinclined to the cause of the revo- 
lution, the Lyonese endeavoured to defend their city against an 
army of 60,000 troops, sent to bring them under subjection. The 
walls were manned by 30,000 citizens, who resolved to die rather 
than yield up the town to the crew who assailed them. For 
sixty-three days Lyons endured a bombardment, which demo- 
lished a large portion of the"Cfty, while the famine which existed 
within the walls aggravated the general horrors of the scene. 
Not, however, till upwards of 30,000 persons had been killed, or 
died of hunger, was the place rendered up, and then it was a 
heap of ruins. During this terrific siege, tnere were fired 11,000 
shot and 27,000 shells, a number of the bullets being red-hot. 
Of the unhappy inhabitants who escaped destruction, large num- 
bers were guillotined, and many were put to death by being 
enfiladed in rows with cannon-shot. 

A scene equally characteristic of war is referred to, as follows, 
by Charles Sumner in his much-admired Peace Oration (Boston, 
1845) : — “ In the autumn of 1799, the armies of the French re- 
public, which bad dominated over Italy, were driven from their 
conquests, and compelled, with shrunk forces, under Massena, to 
seek shelter within the walls of Genoa. After various efforts by 
the Austrian general on the land, aided a bombardment from 
the British fleet in the harbour, to force the strong defences by 
assault, the cfty is invested by a strict blockade. All commu- 
nication With the country is cut off on the one side, while the 
harbour is closed by the ever-wakefnl British watch-dogs of war. 
Within the beleaguered and unfortunate city are the peaceful 
inhabitants, more than those of Boston in number, besides the 
French troops. Provisions soon become scarce, scarcity sharpens 
into want, till fell famine, bringing blindness ana madness in her 
ss 9 
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train, rages like an Erinnys. Picture to yourself this large popu- 
lation, not pouring out their lives in the exulting rush of battle, 
but wasting at noonday — the daughter by the side 'of the mother, 
the husband by the side of the wife. When grain and rice fail, 
flax-seed, millet, cocoas, and almonds are ground by hand-mills 
into flour; and even bran, baked with honey, is eaten, not to 
satisfy, but to deaden hunger. During the siege, but before the 
• last extremities, a pouna of horse flesh is sold for 32 cents 

i ls. 4d.]; a pound of bran for 30 cents [Is. 3d.]; a pound of 
lour, 1 dollar 75 cents «[ about 6s. 6d.]. A single bean is soon 
sold for 4 cents [2d.] ; and a biscuit of three ounces for 2 dol^ 
lars 25 cents [about 10s. 6d.] ; and finally none are to be had. 
The miserable soldiers, after devouring all the horses in the city, 
are reduced to the degradation of feeding on dogs, cats, rats, and 
worms, which are eagerly hunted out in the cellars and common 
sewers. Happy were now, exclaims an Italian* historian, not 
those who lived, hut those who died ! The day is dreary from 
hunger ; the night more dreary still, from hunger accompanied 
by delirious fancies. Recourse is now had to herbs — monk’s 
rhubarb, sorrel, mallows, wild succory. People of every condi- 
tion, women of noble birth and beauty, seek on the slope of the 
mountain, enclosed within the defences, those aliments which 
nature destined solely for the beasts. A little cheese, and a few 
vegetables, are all that can be afforded to the sick and wounded 
— those sacred stipendiaries upon human charity. Men and 
women, in the last anguish of despair, now fill the air with their 
groans and shrieks; some in spasms, convulsions, and contor- 
tions, gasping their last breath on the unpitying stones of the 
streets. Alas ! not more unpitying than man. Children, whom 
a dying mother’s arms had eeased to protect — the orphans of an 
hour — with piercing cries seek in vain the compassion of the 
passing stranger; but none pity or aid them. The sweet foun- 
tains of sympathy are all closed by the selfishness of individual 
distress. In the general agony, the more impetuous rush out of 
the gates, and impale themselves on the Austrian bayonets, while 
others precipitate themselves into the sea. Others still (pardon 
the dire recital !) are driven to eat their shoes, and devour the 
leather of their pouches ; and the horror of human flesh has so 
far abated, that numbers feed, like cannibals, on the bodies of 
the dead. At this stage the French general capitulated, claim- 
ing and receiving whit are called ‘the honours of war;’ but 
not before twenty thousand innocent persons, old and young, 
women and children, having no part or interest in the war, 
had died the most horrible of deaths. The Austrian flag floated 
over the captured Genoa hut a brief space of time; for Bona- 
parte had already descended, like an eagle, from the Alps, and 
in less than a fortnight afterwards, on the vast plains of Ma- 
rengo, 

V.” 


shattered as with an iron mace, the Austrian empire in 
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SCENES IN EGYFT. 

■Napoleon’s ambitious and disastrous attempt to conquer Egypt 
was productive of great suffering's among* the unfortunate inha- 
bitants of that interesting country, as well as among the invading 
forces. • Speaking of the appearance of the country after an 
engagement with the Egyptian soldiery or Mamelukes, Miot 
observes — “ I rode through the midst of 3000 slaughtered 
Mamelukes. My horse trembled under me while I fixed my 
eyes on those poor victims of ambition and vanity, and said to 
myself, We cross the sea ; we brave the English fleet ; we disem- 
bark in a country which never thought of us ; we plunder their 
villages, and slay or ruin their inhabitants; we wantonly run 
the hazard of dying with hunger and thirst ; we are every one of 
us on the point of being assassinated; and all this for what?” 
Proceeding onwards — “ The whole w*ay was tracked with the 
bones and bodies of men and animals that had perished in those 
dreadful wastes. If the eagles and vultures had arrived in time, 
bones onh r were left to bleach upon the burning sands ; otherwise 
the carcase was presently dried up till it resembled a mummy. 
There was but one single tree to be seen along the whole journey; 
and to warm themselves at night (for the cold was so severe, that 
sleep would otherwise have T>een dangerous), they gathered to- 
gether these dry bones and bodies of the dead, and it was by a 
lire composed of this fuel tli&t Bonaparte lay down to sleep in 
the desert ! The imagination of Dante could not have conceived 
a more emblematic situation for this incarnate Moloch.” 

Denon presents similar accounts of this disastrous campaign : 
— “ The large village of Bintan,” says he, “ was deserted at the 
approach of the French. Woful experience having taught the 
people the necessitj r of flying from their invaders, whenever they 
were ’apprised of their coming, they stripped their houses even to 
the door and window-frames ; and a village thus deserted had the 
appearance of a ruin a century old. Heir, when the French had 
ransacked the walls to the very foundation, a soldier came out of 
a cave dragging a she-goat which he had found there. He was 
followed by an old man, carrying two young infants in his arms; 
he laid these helpless babes upon tlie ground, fell on his knees, 
and without uttering a word, but weeping all the while, pointed 
to the children and to the goat ; for if they were deprived of her 
milk, they must perish. The goat was killed : and another 
Frenchman having picked up a third child, whose mother had 
dropt it in her flight, laid it down beside the other two, not 
reflecting, while he performed an act of intended kindness, that 
the three must now perish together ! 

“ During the whole expedition a flock of kites and vultures 
followed the army, hastening to their prey whenever the sound 
of cannon ceased, and always joined company with the army 
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whenever it halted, bejpg sure that something 1 would always be 
left for their share. At the island of Philoe we saw mothers 
drowning their children, whom they could not carry away, 
and mutilating the girls, to save them from the violence of the 
soldiers. 

“ One of the magazines blew up, and the flames extended in 
©very direction. The Mohammedans were without water, but 
they were seen extinguishing the fire with their feet and hands, 
ana even rolling upon it in hope of smothering it with their 
bodies. Black and naked, they were seen running through the 
flames, and resembling so many fiends. During this tremendous 
scene there were intervals of tranquillity, and then a solitary 
voice was heard; it was that of their sheik, who was wholly 
employed in prayer, and exhorting them to fight for their faith ; 
and these Mohammedans, amid their torments, answered him 
with hymns and shouts, and then rushed out against the enemy. 
During the night the French kept up two blazing fires against 
the walls, as a safer expedient than storming them ; and in the 
morning they entered and put to the sword those who, notwith- 
standing they were half roasted alive, still offered resistance ! *’ 

SCENE AFTER THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

The sea engagement off Trafalgar, in which Lord Nelson was 
unhappily killed, is usually spoken "of as having been a particu- 
larly glorious victory. The British had destroyed the French 
fleet, and great were the rejoicings 'accordingly. Surely much 
of the joy on this occasion was out of place, for it is not exactly 
conformable to the principles of Christianity to rejoice over the 
fallen, to delight in the vengeful defeat of an enemy ? Perhaps 
this heedless spirit of gratulation would have been somewhat 
tempered, had the people at large seen the actual effects of the 
victory on the bosom of the ocean. These are described by Mr 
Semple, who was at the time voyaging on the coast of Spain, 
near Cadiz. 

“ As the wind,” says he, “ was contrary to our crossing over, 
the boat was obliged to make several tacks. In one of these 
we approached so near the shore, that we plainly discerned two 
dead bodies, which the se had thrown up. Presently one of a 
number of men on horseback*, who for this sole purpose patroled 
the beach, came up, and having observed the bodies, made a 
signal to others on foot among the bushes. Several of them 
came down, and immediately began to dig a hole in the sand, 
into which they dragged the dead. 

“All this possessed something of the terrible; but in Cadiz 
the consequences, though equally apparent, were of a very diffe- 
rent nature. Ten days after the battle, they were still employed 
in bringing ashore the wounded; and spectacles were hourly 
displayed at the wharfs, and through the streets, sufficient to 
fdiock every heart not yet hardened to scenes of blood and 
12 
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human sufferings. When, by the carelessness of the boatmen, 
and the surging of the sea, the boats struck against the stone 
piers, a horrid cry, which pierced the soul, arose from the 
mangled wretches oil board. Many of the Spanish gentry 
assisted in bringing them ashore, with symptoms of much com- 
passion ; yet, as they were finely dressed, it had something of 
the appearance of ostentation, if there could be ostentation at 
such a moment. It need not be doubted that an Englishman 
lent a willing hand to bear them up the steps to their litters ; 
yet the slightest false step made them shriek out, and I even yet 
shudder at the remembrance of the sound. 

“On the tops of the pier the scene was affecting. The 
wounded were carrying away to the hospitals in every shape of 
human misery, whilst crowds of Spaniards either assisted or 
looked on with signs of horror. Meanwhile their companions 
who escaped unhurt walked up and down with folded arms and 
downcast eyes, whilst women sat on heaps of arms, broken fur- 
niture, and baggage, witli their heads bent between their knees. 
I had no inclination to follow the litters of the wounded ; vet I 
learned that every hospital in Cadiz was already full, and the 
convents and churches were forced to be appropriated to the 
reception of the remainder. 

“ On leaving the harbour, I passed through the town to the 
Point, and still beheld the terrible effects of the battle. As far as 
the eye could reach, the sandy side of the isthmus bordering on 
the Atlantic was covered wjth masts and yards, the wrecks of 
ships, and here and there the bodies of the dead. Among others, 
I noticed a topmast marked witji the name of the Swiftsure, 
and the broad arrow of England, which only increased mv 
anxiety to know how far the English had suffered, the Spaniards 
still continuing to affirm that they had lost their chief admiral 
and half their fleet. 

“ While surrounded by these wrecks, I mounted the cross-trees 
of a mast which had been thrown ashore, and casting my eyes 
over the ocean, beheld, at a great distance, several masts and 
portions of the wreck still floating about. As the sea was almost 
calm, with a slight swell, the effect produced by these objects had 
in it something of a sublime melancholy, and touched the soul 
with a remembrance of the sad vicissitudes of human affairs. 
Though portions of floating wreck were visible from the ram- 
parts, yet not a boat dared to venture out to examine or endeavour 
to tow them in, such were the apprehensions which still fllled 
their minds^of the enemy.” 

SIEGES IN SPAIN — SARAGOSSA. 

The effort — thankless and useless, as far as the wellbeing of 
Spain is concerned — made by the British to drive the French 
armies out of the peninsula, was attended with some of the most 
distressing events which can occur in a state of warfare. To 
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secure possession of the country, a number of fortified towns 
required to be captured, and these were exposed to the alternate 
assaults of both parties. 

Saragossa, a strongly-fortified town on the Ebro, containing 
50,000 "inhabitants, ana defended by a large body of Spanish 
soldiers, was exposed to a fierce siege by the French troops in 
August 1808. After much fighting and bombarding, and consi- 
derable loss on both sides, the Siege commenced in earnest on the 
3d of August. The breaching batteries played against two quar- 
ters of the town from within pistol-shot, and at the same time 
the mortar batteries threw shells into the midst of the houses. 
The fir&t Conspicuous effect produced was the blowing up of a 
powder magazine in the Cosso — a wide street or public walk in 
the city, extending in a long curve, like a bent bow, along the 
line of the old Moorish walls, with its two extremities terminat- 
ing in the river. By this explosion many of the adjoining 
houses were shattered, and their inhabitants blown into the 
air. The besieged still rejecting all conditions of surrender, 
the murderous discharge of shells and balls was continued. On 
the 4th of August a breach was made through a convent upon 
which the batteries had been made to bear, and the French 
rushing in, took the guns there stationed, and forced their way 
through a street which ended in the Cosso. The scene was 
now terrible : bands of Spaniards fighting madly in the streets 
with the Frenchmen, who were pouring in masses into the 
Cosso; others betaking themselves to the houses, from which 
they fired down upon the French soldiers ; others, again, hurry- 
ing by the nearest ways to tin; opposite side of the town, where, 
in the attempt to reach the country, they were sure to be cut 
down by the French cavalry, who were scouring the vicinity. 
The engagement was most bloody at the point where the street 
of St Eugraeia, by which the French hacl entered, joins the 
Cosso. The two corner buildings there were a convent and a 
general hospital, which served both as an infirmary and a lunatic 
asylum. The tide of battle gathering round these buildings, and 
tile French soldiers having set fire to them, their inmates threw 
themselves out of tin* windows into the melee beneath, and it was 
a hideous spectacle to see tlie wretched lunatics from the hospital 
mixing among the combata ts in the street, some dancing, sing- 
ing, and shouting, as if glad to see such a number of people in 
the same state of mind as themselves ; others going about, mop- 
ing and drivelling, looking unmeaningly on what was passing, 
or cowering away m terror. Some of these poor wretches were 
killed, and some, it is said, were carried away as prisoners to 
Monte Torrero, and afte wards, when it was discovered that they 
were lunatics, sent back to take their chance in the siege. The 
battle in the streets raged all day ; the French here gaining 
ground, there repulsed by some desperate onsfct of the inhabitants. 
When night came on, the French had overrun nearly half the 
H 
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city, and were in possession of one side of the Cosso, while the 
Aragonese retained the other. 

From this time the unfortunate town was a scene of constant 
and pitiless slaughter, and the streets were strewn with bodies, 
whicfi could with difficulty be collected for burial. This horrible 
atate of affairs continued for a whole week, the French endeavouv- 
ing, by blowing down housps, and making desperate onsets along 
the streets, to gain possession of that part of the city which lay 
between the Cosso and the river ; the Aragonese standing firm, 
and beating them back. At length it became evident that 
Verdier's force was too small for the work of capturing a city 
so vigorously defended ; and the fortunes of war in other parts 
of the peninsula requiring his presence elsewhere, he obeyed 
orders which reached him on the 10th of August, and withdrew, 
leaving Saragossa untaken, but half in ruins. And so ended the 
iirst siege of Saragossa. 

Too important to be let alone, this unfortunate city was 
again exposed to assault in December 1808, when there ap- 
peared before it a French army of 35,000 men, commanded by 
Marshals Moncey and Mortier. The city was on this occasion 
much better prepared for a defence than it had been at the time 
of the former siege. Not only had the citizens the recollection 
of the result of that siege to inspire them, and the experience 
acquired during it to direct -them, but fortifications of various 
kinds had been constructed under able superintendence, and the 
population of the city had .teen organised and drilled, so as to 
become, as it were, one vast garrison. Monte Torrero had been 
fortified ; the four fronts of the nyxin city, where it was not pro- 
tected by the river, were strengthened in every possible way by 
ramparts, ditches, palisades, and batteries, the straggling houses 
in the outskirts having been pulled down, and many trees felled 
to supply materials : and within the city itself, everything had 
been.sacriticed for tne sake of strength and military convenience. 
The citizens mingling with the peasants, who had flocked m for 
security, and with the regular forces which were in the place, 
forsook all then* ordinary occupations, and placed themselves, 
their time, their property, their lives, at the disposal of the 
military leaders. The doors and windows of the houses were 
built up with brick and mortar, and instead of them, holes were 
made suitable for firing from; the party-walls between distinct 
houses were broken through, so as to open up a communication 
between all the houses of each isoli^ted group or square ; and the 
streets were dug and trenched in all directions — here a pit, there 
a mound. Add to this an abundant supply of ammunition and 
all necessaries. The artillery, indeed, was defective, there being 
only sixty guns above twelve-pounders ; but of small arms there 
was a large supply. To prevent the chance of an explosion, the 
gunpowder was to be made as occasion required ; and for this 
purpose the workmen were brought in from the neighbouring 
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powder-mills, to manufacture the murderous dust as fast as their 
fellow-townsmen blew it away. A stock of six months’ provi- 
sions had been laid up in the public magazines; the convents 
were well stored ; and the citizens had also accumulated a stock 
sufficient for several months’ consumption. Finally, the courage 
of the inhabitants was kept up by the strongest persuasive means. 
Never was a mass of men so prepared to resist an enemy. 

The first operations of the besiegers were directed against 
Monte Torrero, and the suburb on the left side of the river. They 
were successful in their attack upon the former, but were beaten 
back from the latter with the loss of 400 men. This took place 
on the 21st of December; and during the remainder of that 
month, and the whole of January, the attack on the main town 
was conducted in the usual manner, approaches being made, and 
batteries erected, by the be&ieg*ers, which were occasionally 
assailed by sallies from the town. The bombardment commenced 
on the 10th of January, and on the 22d, Marshal Lasnes having 
arrived to take the supreme command, the proceedings of th& 
besiegers began to exhibit greater alacrity. Breaches were made 
in the walls in several places ; and on the 29th, four columns 
rushing out of their trenches, burst through the ruins of the 
convent of St Eugracia, and amid the explosion of mines beneath 
their feet, and the discharge of volleys of grape-shot and musket- 
balls from the houses, succeeded in gaining possession of part of 
the city within the ramparts. “The walls of Zaragoza,” says- 
Colonel Napier, “thus went to the ground, but Zaragoza her&elf 
remained erect; and as the broken girdle fell from the heroic 
city, the besiegers started at the view of her naked strength. 
The regular defences had indeecl crumbled before the skill of the 
assailants, but the popular resistance was immediately called, 
with all its terrors, into action. The members of the junta, 
become more powerful from the cessation of regular warfare, 
with redoubled activity and energy urged the defence, but. in- 
creased the horrors of the siege by a ferocity pushed to the very 
verge of frenzy. Every person, without regard to rank or age, 
who excited the suspicions of these ferocious men, or of those 
immediately about them, was instantly put to death ; and, amidst 
the bulwarks of war, a horrid array of gibbets was to be seen, on 
which crowds of wretches were suspended each night, because 
their courage had sunk beneath the accumulating dangers of 
their situation, or because some doubtful expression or gesture 
of distress had been misconstrued by the barbarous chiefs.” 

Perceiving the total hopelessness of encountering a population 
so roused and infuriated in open battle, Marshal Lasnes resolved, 
says Colonel Napier, “ to proceed by the slow but certain process 
of the mattock and the imne. The crossing of the large streets 
divided the towm into small districts or islands of houses. To 
gain possession of these, it was necessary not only to mine, but to 
light for each house ; and each house was defended by a garrison 
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that* generally speaking, had* only the option of repelling the 
enemy in front, or dying" on the gibbet erected behind.” So they 
continued for several days, the French blowing up house by 
house, and lighting with the. inmates who tried to oppose their 
progress; the Spaniards pouring shot upon them from their 
elevated positions, and sometimes also countermining them. 
Generally, the advance of the French only exposed them to a 
more destructive lire ; because the explosions with which they 
dislodged the Spaniards from their houses were strong enough 
to topple down tne walls too, and thus leave them without that 
shelter which they might have had if the walls had been left 
standing. To remedy this, the French engineers lessened their 
charges of powder, so as that the explosion might gut the houses 
of their woodwork and partitions, without destroying the exterior 
walls. “Hereupon,” says Napier, “the Spaniards, with ready 
ingenuity, saturated the timbers and planks of the houses with 
rosin anu pitch, and setting lire to those which could no longer 
he maintained, interposed a burning barrier, which often delayed 
the assailants for two days, and always prevented them from 
pushing their successes during the confusion that necessarily 
followed the bursting of the mines.” The lighting was, however, 
incessant ; and on the 7th of February the French had worked 
their way as far as the Cosso, so celebrated in the former siege. 
But here was but a new beginning, as it were, of their perilous 
work. The best part of the city remained untaken ; and before 
any considerable impression* would be made upon it, new mines 
must be dug, new assaults made, and thousands more must be 
the victims — some, their white skyis pierced with the small blue 
bullet mark ; others, their bodies torn and gashed into fleshy 
shreds b} r the dragging gunshot; and others, their shrivelled 
corpses uplieaved from underground, with paving-stones and 
pickaxes, by the explosion of whole barrels of gunpowder in 
mines running beneath those which they themselves had been 
digging. 

To make their situation worse, tin* supplies of the besiegers 
began to fail. Murmurs of discontent and despair arose. “An 
army of ‘20,000 men to besiege 00,000” — this, they said, # w as 
contrary to all rule, to all military history. It required all the 
exertions of Marshal Lasnes to roust their flagging spirits. At 
length one or two felicitous explosions, if the phrase may be 
allowed, one of which blew up the university (the charge in this 
case being 3000 pounds of gunpowder), laid open important parts 
of the city, and it became evident that the hour was approaching 
when the besieged must surrender. Proposals were indeed made 
by Palafox, but on such terms as Lasnes refused to grant. The 
bloody work was therefore continued ; fifty pieces of artillery, 
stationed on the left bank of the river, belching their fiery con- 
tents against the quay opposite, and mortars incessantly throwing 
shells into the part of the city still unsubdued, while the main body 
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of the Trench army, still burning 1 their way as formerly fc into 
the centre of the city, were waiting eagerly for the completion of 
six enormous mines, which the engineers -were preparing under- 
neath the Cosso, and the explosion of which, it was thought, 
would be decisive. The condition of the besieged was now fear- 
ful. “The bombardment,” says Colonel Napier, “which had 
never ceased since the 10th of January, had forced the women 
and children to take refuge in the vaults with which the city 
abounded. There the constant combustion of oil, the closeness 
of the atmosphere, unusual diet, and fear and restlessness of 
mind, had combined to produce a pestilence, which soon spread 
to the garrison. The strong and the weak, the daring soldier 
and the shrinking child, fell before it alike; and such was the 
state of the atmosphere, and the predisposition to disease, that 
the slightest wound gangrened, and became incurable. In the 
beginning of February the deaths were from 400 to 500 daily ; 
the living were unable to bury the dead, and thousands of car- 
cases, scattered about the streets and courtyards, or piled in heaps 
at the doors of the churches, were left to dissolve in their own 
corruption, or to be licked up by the flames of the burning houses, 
as the defence became contracted. The suburb, the greatest part 
of the walls, and one-fourth of the houses, were in the hands of 
the French ; 16,000 shells thrown during the bombardment, and 
the explosion of 45,000 pounds of powder in the mines, had 
shaken the city to its foundations ; and the bones of more than 
40,000 persons, of every age and both sexes, bore dreadful testi- 
mony to the constancy of the besieged.” Having lost all hope 
of holding out the place any longer, the surrender took place on 
the 21st of February 1800; the siege, one of the most cruel on 
record, having thus lasted two months. 

FIRST imiTISIt SIEGE OF RADAJOZ. 

Wellington having driven the French out of Portugal (1J810), 
resolved to lay siege to Badajoz, a town situated on the Portu- 
guese frontier, on the left bank of the Guadiana, and which, 
although not of the first class in point of population, was of great, 
strength, and of much importance in a military point of view. 
It was much easier, however, for Wellington to plan than to 
execute a siege. Hithert ♦ the British array had not been ' 
trained to this species of warfare ; they knew little of military 
engineering, and were left to oppose great talent by mere 
extempore sagacity and reckless bloodshed. 

Besides the want of nearly all requisite enginery, there was a 
•serious difficulty arising from the limited time which Lord Wel- 
lington had at his disporal. Within sixteen days, it was calcu- 
lated, Marshal Soult would arrive with a force to relieve the 
place ; therefore a plan of attack behoved to be devised, requiring 
no more than sixteen days of open trenches. As all the regular 
methods oi attack that could be thought of required more than 
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the allotted time, a less regular but more compendious method 
was proposed. Badajoz stands on a tongue of land formed by the 
influx of a small stream called the Rivillas, into the large river 
Guadiana, the breadth of which is about five hundred yards. At 
the spot where the two streams meet is a rock about 120 feet 
high, on the top of which is an old castle, and from this rock 
i% the town spreads out like a fan, as the land opens between the 
rivers.” On the land side, where the town is not protected by 
the rivers and castle, it is secured by eight regular and well-built 
fronts. To attack one of these would have been the formal 
method of reducing the place ; but as there was not sufficient 
time for such a mode of attack, it was resolved to direct the 
assault first against the fort of San Christoval, situated on a hill 
immediately opposite the castle, on the other side of the Gua- 
diana. From this fort, once taken, the British could direct 
powerful batteries against the castle ; and it being once carried, 
the town lying below it, ami not separated in anyway, could 
make no resistance. Such ideas being entertained, instructions 
in conformity with them were issued by Lord Wellington on the 
23d of April 1811 ; and on the 4th of May the place was invested. 
The besieging corps consisted of a brigade of British, two bat- 
talions of Portuguese, and one of militia, amounting to about 
4000 men in all. 

With all this preparation, nut a single step of any consequence 
was gained. From the 5th to tile 13th of May the siege con- 
tinued, the utmost exertions •being used to obtain possession of 
San Christoval, on the capture of which all depended. From 
the night of the 8th till the 10th„the men laboured to erect a 
battery against the fort, exposed, in the meantime, to a heavy 
ahower of musket-balls from the fort, and gunshot and shell's 
from the town opposite. On the 10th, 400 of the British were 
killed repelling a sortie ; and thus, says Colonel Napier, u five 
engineers and 700 officers and soldiers of the line w r ere already 
on the long and bloody list of victims offered to this Moloeh, 
and yet only one small battery against a small outwork was 
completed.” Even this was of no use, for four or five of its guns* 
were soon disabled by the lire from the fort, and many more of 
the besiegers killed. Ere a single advantage could be gained to 
compensate for such losses, intelligence was received that Marshal 
Soult was advancing, and a stop was put to all the operations ; 
the first siege of Badajoz having thus turned out a total failure — 
a pool of misspent blood. 

BATTLE OF ALBUERA, AND SECOND SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 

We have another melancholy instance of the waste of human 
life in the battle of Albuera, fought on the 16th of May 1811, 
between the British forces under Marshal Beresford and the 
French under Soult. Albuera is a village about twelve miles to 
the south-east of Badajoz. In this terrible battle the British 
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performed prodigies of— -folly ; bravery thrown away on a most 
worthless object. They succeeded in keeping their sround, but 
at an expense of 7000 men, while of the French 8000 perished. 
Fifteen thousand corpses lay scattered about in masses on one 
hill-side; and yet, according to the judgment of Colonel Napier, 
there was no necessity on the part of the British general for 
fighting the battle at all, inasmuch as it was risking nearly 
certain defeat for the sake of nothing. Sad satire upon war, 
when, owing to a general’s incapacity, the poor dead fellows on 
the field of battle may have not e/vt n the consolation of knowing 
that they were obliged to be dead by unavoidable circumstances 1 
Strange thought! that the hastiness of a general's temper, his 
deficiency in some particular faculty, or even a casual headache 
from having drunk too much wine, may be the cause of an 
unnecessary battle, and so of hurrying a few thousand men out 
of the world, who might have remained in it with perfect con- 
venience even to the general himself ! 

A few days after the buttle of Albuera, Badajoz was rein- 
vested. Phillipon, the governor of the town, had employed the 
interval of repose in strengthening the works and taking in 
provisions. The besiegers commenced their operations on the 
25th of May; and on the 2d of June batteries were completed 
against both the castle and San Christoval, twenty guns being 
pointed against the former, and twenty-three against the latter. 
The guns being for the most part of soft brass, and ill-constructed, 
many of them soon became unserviceable; yet, by assiduous 
firing, considerable damage was done both to the fort and the 
castle, although not without Joss of men. An apparently prac- 
ticable breach having been made in the fort, a storming party of 
180 men, the forlorn-hope, led by a young lieutenant, advanced 
to attempt an entrance on the night between the Gtli and 7th of 
June. The forlorn - hope readied the glacis about midnight 
without being perceived, jumped into the ditch, but found- that, 
in consequence of the rubbish having been cleared away since 
dusk, they had still seven feet of perpendicular wall to climb, 
with carts, spikes, and jagged beams of wood placed above it to 
prevent ingress. Unable to overcome these obstacles, they were 
retiring, when the main body of the storming party came leaping 
into the ditch under a fire >om the fort, bringing ladders fifteen 
feet long*, with which to scale the walls at other points. The 
ladders, however, were too short ; and after persevering for an 
hour amid shells, handgrenades, shot, stories, &c. poured down 
upon them by tlie garrison, the party were obliged to retire with 
tne loss of 100 iren. A second attack of a similar nature was 
made by a party of 20G men on the night between the 9th ancl 
10th, which proved an equal failure. As the men jumped into 
the ditch with hurrahs, the French on the walls invited them 
with mock politeness to come on, seconding their invitation with 
barrel of gunpowder, shot, and shells. The ladders were now of 
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sufficient length ; but as soon as they were planted, they were 
overturned by the garrison, or those who mounted them were 
bayoneted on the top, and flung into the ditch. After 140 men 
had fallen, the party retired, and as Soult was again advancing, 
the siege was raised next day — the allies having lost in this 
second siege of Badajoz 400 men by “ proceedings contrary to 
all rules.” 


SIEGE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 

It having been considered necessary to capture Ciudad Rodrigo, 
a town built on a rising ground on the right bank of the Agueda, 
a tributary of the Douro, Wellington laid siege to it in January 
1812. After the usual preliminary operations and precautions, 
the breaching batteries were opened against the walls of the town 
on the 14th of January, just as evening set in. " Then,” says 
Colonel Napier, “ was beheld a spectacle at once fearful pnd 
sublime. The enemy replied to the assailants’ fire with more 
than fifty pieces ; the bellowing of eighty large guns shook the 
ground far and wide ; the smoke rested in heavy columns on the 
battlements of the place, or curled in light wreaths about the 
numerous spires ; the shells, hissing through the air, seemed 
fiery serpents leaping from the darkness ; the walls crashed to 
the strqke of the bullet ; and the distant mountains, faintly re- 
turning the sound, seemed to hnoan over the falling city. And 
when night put an end to this turmoil, the quick clatter of mus- 
ketry was heard like the pattering of rain after a peal of thun- 
der.” For five days the batteries continued to play ; and on the 
19th there were two breaches in the walls reported practicable. 
Accordingly, on that day the stern order was issued by Lord 
Wellington — “ Ciudad Rodrigo must be carried by assault this 
evening at seven o’clock.” As few of our readers may be able to 
attach any but the most vague idea to this terrible word assault , 
we will attempt to give as precise a description of the assault of 
Ciudad Rodrigo as can be given by an untechnical person in 
untechnieal language. 

Conceive, then, a town built on a rising ground, and sur- 
rounded by two walls — the inner of old masonry, and about 
thirty feet high; the outer built farther down the slope of 
the hill, and not higher than twelve feet ; affording, therefore, 
little cover to the other. Running along the base of this outer 
wall, or fausse braie , as it is called, is a ditch or excavation, about 
twelve feet deep, and thirty or forty yards wide, so that to cross 
it would require some time, especially in the face of a discharge 
of grape. The ditch being about twelve feet deep, and the 
fausse braie about twelve feet high, the total height of the fausse 
braie from the bottom of the ditch would be about twenty-four 
feet. Conceive an army of upwards of 30,000 men stationed 
round this town, among woods, and near convents and other 
suburban buildings outside the wall?; not all lying in a mass 
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together, but a few thousand men here, and a few thousand men 
there, so as to face the town on all sides. Conceive further, that 
by the incessant firing of cannon-balls against two particular 
spots not far distant from each other on one side of the town, 
gaps have been made in both the walls, laying open two narrow 
rubbish-blocked ways into the heart of the town. To carry the 
town by assault, meant to force an entrance into it through either 
or both of these gaps, in spite of all that the besieged could do to 
prevent it. The plan laid down by Lord Wellington was as follows. 
At ten minutes before seven o'clock, a body of men, stationed on 
the opposite side of the river Agueda, which runs past one side of 
the town, were to cross a bridge, provided with six ladders twelve 
feet long. Marching up to a particular outwork or projecting 
fortification not far from the end of the bridge, and to which the 
ditch did not extend, they were to climb it by means of their 
ladders, overpower the artillerymen, and destroy two guns, 
which were so stationed as to command the point where the 
counterscarp (the side of the ditch nearest the open country) 
terminated against the main wall. This was the special duty 
of party No. 1. Exactly at the same time, however, another 
party were to advance from another direction, provided with 
twelve axes, and. twelve scaling-ladders twenty-live feet long 
each. These were to march up to the point above referred 
to — the junction of the counterscarp, or outer side of the ditch 
with the main wall ; and as it was supposed that ere this the two 
guns from which danger was to> be apprehended would have 
been secured by the exertions of party No. 1, they would imme- 
diately cut down with their axes the gate opening into the 
ditch ; then entering the ditch, they would scale the fausse braie 
by means of their ladders. Having mounted the fausse braie, 
they would turn to the left, and proceed along it, sweeping oft\ 
all the enemy's posts intervening between thpm and the great 
breach. Such was the work prescribed for party No. 2. Tn the 
meantime, a third party, issuing from nearly the same quarter as 
the last, were to march up to a point of the ditch somewhat to 
the left of the former point, and nearer the great breach. They 
were to carry six ladders twelve feet long each, by which they 
were to descend into the ditch ; and then they were to hasten 
along the ditch to the great breach, having ten axes to clear 
away palisades, or any other obstacles which might be in their 
way. Such was the part assigned to party No. 3. While these 
three parties were engaged in their several duties, a fourth party 
weffe to be doing their daring work on the great breach itself. 
There were to march up to the lip of the diten, directly in front 
of the breach, 180 sappers, carrying bags of hay, which were to 
be thrown into the aitch to form a footing by which the fight- 
ing men might descend. As soon as the sappers, protected by 
a fire kept up against the besieged by a regimeyt stationed on 
purpose, had accomplished their task, the storming party of 600 
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men, who had advanced at the sappers’ heels, were to jump upon 
the bag's, gain the bottom of the ditch, dash across it, a forlorn* 
hope of some thirty men first, reach the gap in the fausse braie, 
fight, clamber, and struggle through the rubbish, scaling if 
necessary with their twelve-feet ladders, and cleaving obstacles 
with their axes. In the meantime a fifth party, issuing from a 
different quarter, were to perform a duty exactly analogous to 
that of party No. 3; with this difference, tnat instead of entering 
the ditch, as that party were to do, at a point on the right of the 
great breach, they were to enter it at a point about as far to the 
left, turning to the right when they were in the ditch, and clear- 
ing their way along it till they reached the great breach. Mean- 
while, with all this tending of parties to the great breach, the 
smaller breach, which lay to the left of the great one, was mot to 
remain unatta^ed. A sixth body of men, unconnected with the 
others, were to enter the ditch at a point near the small breach, 
to which they were to cut their way, storming* first the gap in 
the fausse braie ; after which they were to break up into two 
detachments, the one turning to the right, and scouring the 
fausse braie on from the smaller to the greater breach, thus per- 
forming a part exactly analogous to party No. 2, only on the 
other side of the great breach ; the other, pushing on from the 
gap in the fausse braie to the gap in the inner wall, storming it 
also ; then having entered the city, to turn to the right, so as to 
form a junction with the troops who ere this would have forced 
their entrance by the grerft 'breach. The forces having thus 
effected their entrance into the city, were to be left to their own 
discretion, or rather to the inspiration of their own fury, for their 
subsequent procedure ; only they were to endeavour, as soon as 
possible, to open one of the gates of the city called the Gate of 
Salamanca. 

Such, omitting the various arrangements adopted for the sup- 
port «Jf the parties mainly engaged" by other parts of the army, 
waj the order for the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo on the 19th of 
January 1812. The execution of the assault did not deviate 
from the order. The evening was calm and chill ; and in the 
faint light of a first-quarter moon, the bastions of the town stood 
out, gaunt and .black, over the gloomy ditch. Not a whisper 
was heard in the British trenches ; blit many a heart w T as beating 
quick. In the breast of many a youth who that morning had 
leaped at the thought of the coming glory, strange memories 
were now stirring ; softening, not unmanning. Home, mothers, 
sisters, old firesides, the village school, the parish church, # the 
river bank, the dear island far away ! Down, down ye twining 
thoughts, and hark that signal ! Tenderest hearts be now the 
maddest 1 Death or triumph ! Up from the trenches start the 
men in waiting, and in the space in front of the ditch between 
the two breaches all is in motion. The garrison is roused ; the 
rampart guns vomit their iron rage against the advancing crowd* 
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In vain. Already the sappers have thrown down their burden 
into the ditch opposite the great breach; the storming party, 
led by their forlorn-hope, have jumped the counterscarp, and 
are dashing on to the gap in the fausse braie through balls and 
bullets. Nor are they the first to reach it. Already the parties 
who were to scour tne fausse braie and the ditch to the right 
have done their work, and are choking up the throat of the breach 
with their bodies. Madly the three parties thus united toil on 
from the gap in th$ fausse braie to that of the inner rampart ; 
while upon their dense and heaving mass the besieged, from their 
intrenchments, and from the adjoining houses, pour down shells, 
shot, and blazing timbers. Meanwhile, at the smaller breach, the 
same desperate fight was going on. Not waiting for the hay- 
bags, the stormers had juthped the ditch, and pushed on to the 
fausse braie under a smashing fire. The breach ^&s so narrow, 
that a gun placed lengthwise almost blocked it up. Trying to 
squeeze itself through this opening, the mass was staggered by 
the terrible fire from above. With gnashing teeth they threw 
their muskets simultaneously to their shoulders, and, goaded by 
the instinct of revenge, snapped the locks, although not one piece 
was loaded. The commander of the storming party, Major 
Napier, fell wounded by a grape shot, calling to the men to trust 
to their bayonets. Every officer in the party now sprang to the 
front, and with one terrible hurra the gap was carried. Then, 
according to orders, breaking up into two detachments, one 
party pushed on for the inside of the town, the other turned to 
the right, and swept along* the fausse braie to the great breach. 
They came just in time. The- French lost hope as they appeared, 
and the mass of stormers, enlarged by their addition, burst 
through the inner rampart. At this moment, however, the ex- 
plosion of three small mines blew many of the bravest of them into 
the air, among whom was the commander, General M'Kinnon. 
Both breaches having now been Carried, the fighting soon ceased, 
and the town was won. The whole army now plunged in, seme 
from one quarter, some from another. Fury and brutality suc- 
ceeded ; and the men, their throats parched and their eyes blood- 
shot with the battle-fever, rushed through the streets to drench 
themselves in intoxication and excess. Churches were ransacked, 
doors split open, wine liquor casks torn from shops and 
cellars, and many houses were set fire to. In vain the officers 
ran hither and thither to stop the frenzy ; the men, on othei* 
occasions amenable to discipline, and even many of them respect- 
ablef and well-behaved, threatened their officers, and shot each 
other. At last the uproar increased to absolute lunacy ; a fire 
was lighted in the gr^at powder magazine, which would have 
blown the whole town, besiegers and besieged, to atoms, had it 
not been extinguished by a few men who kept their senses. 

Such was the awful storming of Ciudad Roarigo, in which about 
1600 men fell ; 300 of the besieged, and 1300 of the besiegers. 
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ASSAULT OF BADAJOZ. 

No sooner was Ciudad Rodrigo in the possession of the allies, 
than Lord Wellington prepared to besiege Badajoz for the third, 
and, as it proved, for the last time. Accordingly, he quitted 
Ciudad Rodrigo on the 5th of March, and on the 16th Badajoa 
was invested. The brave and able governor, Phillipon, had 
provisioned the {)lace for several months, and made incredible 
exertions so as to render its capture as difficult as possible. A 
different mode of attack was adopted from what had been pur- 
sued on the two former occasions. Without describing this mode 
of attack, suffice it to say that, after great loss on the part of the 
besiegers, the breaching batteries did their work in the walls, and 
it was resolve^ to carry the town by assault on the night of the 
6th of April. Never were soldiers so eager for their desperate 
work ; and never did general, with such cool resoluteness, issue 
orders of such astounding tenor. “The fort of Badajoz is to be 
attacked at ten o’clock this night. The attack must be made on 
three points — the castle, the face of the bastion of La Trinidad, 
and the flank of the bastion of Santa Maria. The attack of the 
castle to be by escalade ; that of the two bastions by the storm 
of the breaches.” Such were the first three paragraphs of the 
order issued bv Wellington fbr the direction of the assault: 
after which follow twenty-four other paragraphs, prescribing, 
with the most awful distinctness, all the details that were to be 
observed. Besides the three main points of attack above specified, 
several other points were to be assaulted, so as literally to encircle 
the town in a girdle of assailants. 

The assault was to take place at ten o’clock. “The night,” 
says Colonel Napier, “ was ary, but clouded ; the air thick with 
watery exhalations from the rivers ; the ramparts and the trenches 
unusually still ; yet a low murmur pervaded the latter, and in 
theyformer lights were seen to flit here and there, while the 
of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all was well 
inYBadajoz.” The accidental explosion of a bomb, by revealing 
the approach of one of the divisions to the besieged stationed in 
the castle, hastened the attack by half an hour. Picton’s divi- 
sion — commanded first by General Kempt, and afterwards by 
Picton himself, who, made aware by the sound of firing that 
the combat had already commenced, rushed out of the camp, 
to head it — rattle their way to the castle through a storm of 
bullets. Up against the lofty walls they placed their heavy 
escalading ladders ; brave men ascending first, others swarm- 
ing at the foot, eager to follow; while down, perpendicularly 
down, rained stones, crashing logs of wood, bars of iron, and 
bursting shells, the descending* shower intersected slantwise by 
an iron, sleet from the musketry of both flanks. Those who 
gained the top were thrust. through with pikes and bayonets, 
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and flung down ; some of the ladders were broken ; and the 
shrieks and shouts of men mingled with the sounds of rasping 
stones, exploding bombs, and crashing timbers. The British 
were repulsed, and fell back a few paces. The French shouted. 
One moment, and back to the walls flew a young officer, Colonel 
Ridge of the 45th. “ Follow me,” he cried in a voice heard 

and obeyed ; and again a ladder leant against the castle. Up 
flew the youth, his sword flashing above his head, and bayonets 
bristling on the ladder behind him, while at thfe same moment a 
second ladder was freighted \\ it.ii *ts eager load. A few seconds, 
and Ridge stood on the ramparts, Caneh of the grenadiers by his 
side. The French gave way astonished, retired into the town 
with a few parting volleys, and the castle was won — the battle- 
ments strewed with the corpses of the assailants, among whom, 
the brave and bounding spirit now gone from the scene itself 
had made, was that of young Ridge. 

Meanwhile the attack had been made on the breaches in the 
bastions. The divisions approached the ditch unchecked. “ Not a 
shot,” says Mr Alison, u was fired on either side. Silently the hay- 
packs were let down, the ladders placed to the counterscarp, and 
the forlorn-hopes and storming parties descended into the fosse. 
Five hundred of the bravest were already down, and approaching 
the breaches, when a stream of tire shot upwards into the heavens, 
as if the earth had been rent asunder ; instantly a crash louder 
than the bursting of a volcano was heard in the ditch, and the 
explosion of hundreds of shell* anl powder barrels blew the men 
to atoms. For a moment the light division, which was to follow 
them into the ditch, paused qu the edge of the crater, then with 
a shout, which drowned even the roar of the artillery, they 
leaped down into the fiery gulf, while at the same moment the 
fourth division came running up, and poured over with the like 
fury.” The preparation of the mine in the ditch was not the 
only device which the remorseless ingenuity of Phillipon had 
fallen upon for the defence of his charge against assaul?.' A 
deep cut in the bottom of the ditch had been filled with wa{eiK y 
inundation, and into this trap a great part of the first dmsfm 
fell ; no fewer than 100 veterans, who had stood unscathed on the 
hill at Albuera, perishing by suffocation in the horrid pit. Not 
a moment were the re r,fc -checked by this disaster ; without a 
word, and almost mechanically, they turned a little to the left, 
avoiding the pit themselves, but with no more appearance of 
alarm than if they had expected so many of thmr comrades to 
disappear about that spot. The ditch was nowSilled, the rear 
pressing on, and all cheering vehemently, making for the breaeh 
of La Trinidad. In +he darkness there was some difficulty in 
finding it, “ The enemy’s shouts too,” says Colonel Napier, 
“were loud and terrible; and the bursting of shells and of 
grenades, the roaring of the guns from the flanks, answered by 
the iron howitzers from the battery of the parallel, the heavy 
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roll and horrid explosion of the powder barrels, the whizzing- 
flight of the blazing splinters, the loud exhortations of the officers, 
and the continual clatter of the muskets, made a maddening din. 
Now a multitude bounded up the great breach, as if driven by a 
whirlwind ; but across the top glittered a range of sword-blaaes, 
sharp-pointed, keen-edged on both sides, and firmly fixed in 
ponderous beams, which were chained together, and set deep in 
the ruins ; and for ten feet in front, the ascent was covered with 
loose planks, studded with sharp iron points, on which the feet 
of the foremost being set, the planks moved, and the unhappy 
soldiers falling forward on the spikes, rolled down upon the 
ranks behind. Then the Frenchmen, shouting* at the success of 
their stratagem, ,and leaping forward, plied their shot with 
terrible rapidity ; for every man had several muskets, and each 
musket, in addition to the ordinary charge, contained a small 
cylinder of wood stuck full of leaden slugs, which scattered like 
hail ylien they were discharged.” 

In vain did the men, clambering over the treacherous planks, 
dash against the spiky barrier which guarded the breach. In 
vain did the rear, all other feelings annihilated in the rage of 
arrested onset, push on the front, blunting the spikes with the 
writhing and wriggling bodies of their own comrades ; the bar- 
rier was immovable, and the fleshy sheath was useless. In vain 
did some try to squeeze their wny through the spikes underneath 
— their heads were pounded to pieces by the butt-ends of French 
muskets. Thus was the mass* gathered in the ditch, heaving idly 
to and fro — a roaring human swarm, from which gunpowder 
lightnings from above, and gunpowder explosions from beneath, 
were shredding off incessant ragged fragments. Never aiityce the 
invention of gunpowder had its blasting terrors been so displayed. 
There, within a few acres of God’s earth, chalked out of the dark- 
ness of night, were tongues of fire darting to and fro through 
the bkck air, each tongue winged by human hatred, and licking 
up he patch of human life! Ah! and in this Miltonic contest, 
was the angelic? 

fioui's Having been spent in vain efforts, “ the soldiers,” 
says Colonel Napier, u became convinced that the breach of La 
Trinidad was impregnable. Gathering in dark groups, and 
leaning on their muskets, they looked up at it with sullen despe- 
ration, while the enemy, stepping out on the ramparts, and aim- 
ing their shots by the light of the fireballs which they threw 
over, asked, as their victims fell, 1 Why they did not come into 
Badajoz V In f this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying 
in heaps, and others continually falling, the wounded crawling 
about to get some shelter from the merciless lire abovej and withal 
a sickening stench proceeding from the burnt flesh of^he slain,” 
an attempt was made to force an entrance into the other bastion, 
that of Santa Maria. This attempt likewise failed. It was now 
midnight. Two thousand men had fallen, and Badajoz was yet to 
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win. Wellington, during the two awful hours, had keen listening 
to the roar of conflict from a height near some quarries. At 
midnight an officer came and reported to him the capture of the 
castle. “ Who brings that intelligence ?” said Wellington, look- 
ing up. u Lieutenant Tyler,” was the reply. u Ah, Tyler ! well, 
but are you sure, sir?” “ I entered the castle with the troops; 
have but just left it, and left General Picton there.” " With 
how many men?” “ His whole division.” “ Well, return, sir, 
and bid General Picton maintain his position at all hazards.” 
On receiving the welcome intelligence, Wellington sent orders to 
the surviving troops in the ditch to retire, and form again, for 
a second assault, which he anticipated might be more success- 
ful than the first. Accordingly, the stormers retreated from 
the ditch; not, however, without additional carnage from the 
enemy’s fire. 

The fate of the town, however, already decided by the capture 
of the castle, was precipitated by the success of one of the other 
attacks, which, it had been arranged, should be made simultane-^ 
ously with those on the castle and the bastions of Trinidad and 
Santa Maria. Quite at the other side of the town from the place 
at which the terrific contest which we have been describing had 
been raging, was a bastion called San Vincente, which Lord Wel- 
lington had directed to be escaladed. After crossing the ditch 
through the enemy’s fire, the assailing party made the attempt ; 
but the walls being thirty feet high, they found their ladders to 
be too short. A spot, however, was at length discovered where, 
in consequence of an embrasure, in which fortunately also there 
was np gun, the height was„ only about twenty feet ; and as at 
that instant the defenders of the bastion were thinned by the 
departure of some of them to assist iri retaking the castle, the 
assailants were able to place their ladders with less opposition. 
The ascent, however, was difficult; and the ladders were so much 
too short, that the first man had to be pushed up by those beneath 
him, and then to assist in pulling the others up. Still the bas- 
tion was entered ; and after a desperate fight, and a panic : * 
sioned by the cry that there was a mine beneath them, the trojfps 
forced their way into the town, and rushed through the streets 
in order to reach the breaches on the other side, where, cominj* 
upon the rear of the defenders, they would drive them off, and 
let their fellow-soldiers in. Guided by the distant sound at the 
breaches, they pushed on. The streets were deserted, and bril- 
liantly lighted. No one sought to impede their march; only 
now add then a lattice was opened gently, as if some woman were 
peepfig timidly out; and a sound of people whispering tfas 
neafifr inside the houses. Through this city of enchantment the 
troops advanced, their British bugles sounding, towards the roar 
and the crash on the ramparts. In their way they overtook some 
mules carrying ammunition to the breaches. A few combats took 
place as they approached the decisive spot ; but the struggle was 
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soon over. The garrison dispersed through the streets, and the 
brave PhUlipon escaped to San Christoval, where he surrendered 
next day. The bugles rung out their notes of triumph from 
castle and bastion, and Badajoz was conquered. 

Alas! the whole is not yet told. “ Now,” says Colonel Napier, 
“ commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which tarnished 
the lustre of the soldier’s heroism. " All, indeed, were not alike — 
for hundreds risked, and many lost their lives in striving to stop 
the violence ; but the madness generally prevailed, and all the 
dreadful passions of huipan nature were displayed. Shameless 
rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, 
shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, shouts^ imprecations, 
the hissing of tires bursting from houses, the crashing of doors 
and windows, and the reports of muskets used in violence, re- 
sounded for two days and nights in the streets of Badajoz! 
On the third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers 
were exhausted by their own excesses, the tumult rather subsided 
than was quelled ! mf A gallows was erected in the principal 
square of the town, on which, by Wellington’s orders, several 
soldiers were hanged before order could be restored among the 
rest. 

Such was the memorable assault of Badajoz on the night 
between the 6th and 7th of April 1812. In that night fell 3500 
men ; a number which, added to the losses sustained during the 
previous days of the siege, made the entire loss at Badajoz amount 
to 5000. Five generals were .wounded in the assault, and an 
immense number of officers were among the killed. At the 
breaches alone, upwards of 2000 men were sacrificed. How awful 
must have been the havoc of that night, may be judged from the 
fact, that Wellington himself, with all his iron lirinness, could 
not contain himself when the extent of the loss was reported to 
him, but gave way— we use the words of the narrator — to a burst 
of passionate grief! 

. ^ CONCLUSION 

*Zne preceding sketches, impressive in some respects as they 
are, afford, after all, but a faint idea of the miseries and losses in- 
curred by a state of warfare. It has been calculated that in fifty 
battles fought by Ccesar, there w ere kijled, one way and another, 
two millions of human beings ; and if we assign an equal num- 
ber to Alexander, and double the number to Napoleon, which we 
are fairly entitled to do, then to three military butchers may be 
ascribed the untimely and violent death of eight millions of the 
human family ! To the many smaller actors, however, in the 
drama of war, an infinitely greater amount of slaughter may be 
ascribed, and with the same fruitless results. The insane love of 
military glory, thirst for acquiring territory, and vulgar tyranny 
and ambition, have unitedly destroyed more lives than it would 
be possible to reckon. 
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Between the years 1000 and 1815, there were twenty-four 
different wars between England and France, twelve between 
England and Scotland, eight between England and Spain, and 
seven with other countries — in all, fifty-one wars. The utter 
uselessness of most of these savage encounters, as respects any 
good end accomplished, and the enormous cost of lives and pro- 
perty at which they were conducted, are melancholy matters of 
history. During the eight centuries above specified, England 
did not enjoy one hundred years of peace. It was pretty nearly 
always fighting with one country or another; and justice compels 
us to say its wars were more generally caused by its own arro- 
gant assumption of authority than by any aggression on its 
rights. Scotland, Holland, and France have been successively 
its butt. Ambitious, irascible, and jealous of power, it has never 
been long at peace with its neighbours. We are ashamed to 
mention the reasons for some of its declarations of war ; yet it is 
important that the rising generation should be acquainted with 
the truth. In 1664, only four years after the restoration of 
Charles II., that monarch declared war against Holland — the 
country which had sheltered him in adversity — on pretences so 
frivolous, that we must ascribe the real cause of quarrel to a 
mean jealousy of the Dutch commercial prosperity. Two English 
ships had been taken by the Dutch ; and though they offered to 
make a proper compensation, Charles would not accept it, but 
immediately proceeded to hostilities. After three years of war, 
during which great damage wasrmutually done, both sides were 
equally weary of the contest, and a peace was concluded at 
Breda in July 1667. The next great folly in which England 
was concerned, was a war got up by William III. against Louis 
XIV. in 1689, and for no other assignable reason than a wish to 
humble the pride of the French king. In 1697, after a bloody 
and expensive war of eight years, a peace was concluded at 
Byswiclt, no object whatever having been gained. The pride of 
Louis XIV. had not been in the least degree humbled.' This 
idiotic wav .cost England twenty-one and a half millions 
and one hundred thousand men ! The exportation of food toiled 
the army of William and his allies caused a dearth, which lea to 
fearful sufferings among the people. In Scotland alone eighty 
thousand poor persons died of want. 

When Queen Anne ascended the throne in 1702, she proceeded 
to prosecute the design which her predecessor had formed— to 
humble the pride of the Bourbon family, by depriving Philip 
of the crown of Spain, and compelling the French King to 
adhere to the second treaty of partition. Accordingly, war was 
declared against France in May 1702 by England, Holland, 
and Germany; and after it had been prosecuted eleven years, 
with various success, a peace was concluded, and signed at 
Utrecht, on the 11th of April 1713. * But the grand object 
for which the war had been undertaken was finally.aban- 
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doned. King Philip was left in quiet possession of the Spanish 
crown. 

During this war, one of the most complete victories was ob- 
tained over the French that ever was recorded in history. Ten 
thousand French and Bavarians were slain in the field of battle ; 
the greater part of thirty squadrons of dragoons were drowned 
in the Danube ; 30,000 men were made prisoners of war, including 
1200 officers; 100 pieces of cannon were taken, together with 
twenty-four mortal’s, 129 colours, 171 standards, 3600 tents, 
thirty-four coaches, 300 laden mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen 
boxes and eight casks of silver. But notwithstanding these 
signal acquisitions, the nation was a considerable loser ; for the 
expense of the war, as stated by Sir John Sinclair, amounted to 
£43,360,003, which made a serious addition to the national 
debt, and to the taxes that were laid on the people to pay the 
interest of it. 

During the reign of George II. a war was begun, in the latter 
end of 1739, between England on one side, and France and Spain 
on the other, which terminated in a peace at Aix-la-Ohapelle in 
1748, after a contest of nine years. The expenses of this war 
are stated at £4C, 41 8,689. 

Notwithstanding the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (which con- 
cluded a war in \0hich nothing was gained by any party but 
the experience of each other’s strength and resources), peace was 
not of long continuance. The cessation of hostilities was only 
an interval of repose, in whi^li the nation might recruit its 
strength to fight again. In 1754-6, a dispute arising between 
England and France concerning a tract of land in the back parts 
of America, each party charging the other as the aggressor, 
involved the two nations in an eight years’ contest; when, as an 
eloquent writer observes, had the parties interested alone been 
consulted, a jury of twelve men might have settled the diffe- 
rence. 

At/length the resources of England were nearly exhausted ; 
jv*f could not be procured without great difficulty, and the 
en«i4aous sums required to continue the war became oppressive 
upon the people. In plain terms, both sides were so weakened 
with the loss of blood and treasure, that they could fight no 
longer, and a peace was concluded in f ebruary 1763. 

This war is said to have been the most fortunate in which 
England ever engaged ; 100 ships of war were destroyed or taken 
from the enemy, and £12,000,000 sterling acquired in plunder, 
besides immense acquisitions on the continent of North America. 
But these victories and successes cost the nation £111,271,996 
sterling, and two hundred and fifty thousand lives J Such was 
the indemnity which England obtained for the past l 

England was not long permitted to enjoy the blessings of 
peace and prosperity. In the course of recovering her natural 
strength and affluence, she was again interrupted by the un- 
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happy and calamitous contest with the American colonies, which 
broke out in 1775. After a struggle of seven or eight years, in 
which England lost 200,000 lives, and expended £139,171,870 
Bterling, peace was signed between the contending powers at 
Paris on the 3d of September" 1783, by which Great Britain 
acknowledged the thirteen provinces of North America free, 
sovereign, and independent states. 

Next came the war levied first against the French republic, 
and iffcerwards against Napoleon Bonaparte. In the early part 
of the century, ithad been the great object of England to humble 
the French monarchy, and now that it was sufficiently humbled, 
the object was to reinstate it in power. The war began in 1793, 
and lasted till 1801 ; and recommencing in 1803, it continued till^ 
1810. The expense incurred for this protracted, and, as it is now* 
believed to have been, useless struggle, amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of seventeen hundred millions of pounds, which was 
raised partly by taxes, and partly by borrowed money ! With- 
out borrowing money, none of the wars could have been carried 
on. The debt thus incurred by the nation has consequently 
increased in exact proportion to the number and extent of the 
wars. At the revolution of 1G88, the debt amounted to only 
£664,263 ; and at the peace of 1816, it was £864,822,461 ; the 
interest of which, to be paid annually out' of the taxes, was 
£28,341,416. What embarrassments to trade, what privations 
and inconveniences, are caused by this inheritance of debt and 
taxation, need not be particularised ; nor is it any consolation to 
remember that the greater number of the wars which led to so 
unpleasant an infliction were far from being unpopular at the 
time of their occurrence. 

It would almost seem, from recent events, that war is no longer 
desired or maintained by governments , but by the people. No 
sovereign of any civilised state now seeks to promote war for the 
mere sake of conquest, or from any other vulgar motive. Knowing 
the fearful cost at which war is conducted, governments apjvjir to 
be more anxious to allay than to foment differences. In ro$ny ~ 
instances, however — as, for example, in the case of the \va yie 
French in Algeria — the ruling power is a puppet in the hand? of 
the people ; and unless the people have the intelligence so to will 
it, the government cannot., with regard to its own safety, refuse 
to enter upon and sustain a warlike struggle. Let us hope that, 
by the progress of intelligence, the nation to which we belong 
may in future be saved from any acts so outrageous to common 
sense and hulhanity. Let us also soon see the prevalence of 
correct opinions on what is scarcely less objectionable than war 
itself — an armed peace , in which nations are kept in agitation 
through their mutual jealousies and unjustifiable alarms. That 
the principle of free commercial intercourse will, more than 
anything else, remove such jealousies and their consequences, is 
one of the most gratifying discoveries in political science. 




STORIES OF AIMS AND ENDS. 

I IRST STORY. 


HE scene of our story opens in a pretty counttY- 
„ ‘SSeN? house near a village in France. The master of the 
mansion, the venerable M. Grandville, has called in 
Jacqtie Denoyer, his gardener, with whom he desired 
to have some conversation. 

-Vs “Pk* 36 t0 down, Jacque; take a chair," said M. 
*;*p c Grandville. “ I wdnt to have a little chat with you. Sit 
VF' down, I tell you." * 

- Jacque Denoyer seated himself near the door of the parlour 
where M. Grandville was breakfasting; he had a look of un- 
easiness, and a sudden blush gave a deeper colour to a face 
already embrowned by the sun. 

“I am quite satisfied with you,V continued M. Grandville. 
11 If you go on the rest of the year as you have done this month 
of trial, I do not think we shall soon part with each other ; as 
far at least as depends upon me. And now. Denoyer, are you 
quite satisfied here? Have you not too mucn to do? Can you 
manage both stable and garden ? ” 

« Why not, sir?" replied Jacque Denoyer. “ If I had ten 
times as much to do, I would not complain. Can I ever do 
enough for you, sir, who have saved from misery myself, my 
wife, and our three children?" 

“ One thing astonishes me, Jacque, and that is the extreme 
No. 138. * 1 
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poverty in which I found you and your wife ; and now that, I 
am better acquainted with you, I am still more astonished at it. 
At first I believed you to be indolent, or destitute of ability ; but 
I find you intelligent, quick, willing, a good gardener, and an 
excellent groom. I have even perceived that you are* not with- 
out industry ; that you are ready to supply exigencies which 
often occur in a country place. Besides, you are not a bad 
mechanic, and you even know how to read and write. How 
comes it, then, that in a country like this, where there are rich 
proprietors, manufactures of all kinds, rnarhfe quarries, and 
forges, m which any one who has hands may get employment — 
how comes, it, then, that at your age you were destitute?” 

The embarrassment of J acque Denoyer visibly increased ; he 
twisted and twirled his hat in his hands, without daring to raise 
his eyes ; and it might have easily been guessed that he would 
have preferred being anywhere else than in M. Grandville’s 
break&st parlour. 

, “ Jacque Den oyer,” said he, in a tone full of kindness, “it is 
not as a master, it is as a friend I ask you these questions — it 
is as a man well convinced that it is never too late to endeavour 
at least to correct a defect or a vice which compromises both our 
own well-being and that of those who depend on us. Yes, my 
friend, let us have but the will, and we may at any age eradi- 
cate evil inclinations or pernicious'habits. Come, speak openly. 
Tell me how you, who seem to be so clever a man, should be so 
very poor a one V 1 

Thus encouraged and spoken to by his master — a thing not 
unusual in France — Jacque commenced his story. 

u I am the son of a decent, well-doing man, who followed the 
profession of a stone-carver in the town of Troyes. When still 
young, my father taught me a few things, and was quite pleased 
with my quickness of learning. M. Imbert, who was acquainted 
with my family, and who was the best architect in the town of 
Troyesjfcdesired to see me on my father’s report of me ; and he 
said to him before me, * You must put this child to schaoj;, he 
will learn reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing ; when he is 
thoroughly instructed in them, I will take him to my office, and 
if he continues to show talent, we will make a distinguished 
master mason of him, or else an architect, as*I am.’ 

“ You may suppose, sir, how delighted my father was and my 
mother also. 1 was the only one spared to them of ten children, 
and they caught eagerly at the thought of making a gentleman 
of me, like M. Imbert. 

“ After I had attend d school for about a month, the master 
began to take notice of me. No sooner did I wish, than I 
learned. But I never gave myself any trouble, and I did as much 
business in ten minutes as the others did. for the four hours of 
school. But when I knew that I was a genius, it was then 
indeed 1 took matters easy. Yes, sir, the master, the neighbours, 
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the gentlemen of the town who examined me, said so to my 
father ; and the poor dear man did not know himself for joy at 
having a son a genius . 

“ Although 1 did not very clearly know what a genius was, I 
was a good deal puffed up with the idea of being one, and on that 
account took things easily at school, learning only now and 
then when in the humour, but in the main passing ahead of my 
schoolfellows. At the last public examination I went througn 
before leaving school, I distinguished myself by my answering ; 
and the master said to me, * You will get on, however little you 
may work/ a 

“ M. Imbert, who was present at the examination, took me 
home with him according to promise, and thus was I most advan- 
tageously placed for making my way in the world. I was at first 
delighted at the thought of becoraiifg an architect, so much the 
more as M. Imbert was goodness itself, and took great interest 
in me : but at the end of a year I had got enough of it. I felt 
a great desire to try something else. M. Imbert began to see my 
indifference, or rather my unwillingness, to stick steadily to his 
business. He remonstrated and scolded in a way far from 
pleasant. * Jacque,’ said he, 6 1 am afraid you will never do any 
good — Jack-of-all-trades, and master of none/ Tired of this sort 
of dog-life, and with a mind to be a soldier, I was more than 
half-pleased when I was drawn by the conscription. My parents, 
as you may well believe, were greatly grieved at it; but so was 
not I. Ah, sir, at that timertdie uniform was so handsome ! and 
I, a 3 r oungster, already saw myself a captain, colonel, general, 
and what not beside. I seemed as if I had nothing to do but to 
put my foot in the stirrup. There were a great many raw 
recruits like myself, but then I had received a better education 
than most of then*.” 

“ Well, I hope you did your duty as a soldier?” observed >f. 
Grandville. 


II. 

" You shall hear,” proceeded Denoyer. “ On entering the 
army, I soon found that all is not gold that glitters. It is one 
thing to idle about the streets in a gaudy uniform, and another 
to endure fatigue, wounds, and starvation. The Russian cam- 
paign was destined to give me a trial of soldiering. I passed 
three months with the depot of the regiment, which was quar- 
tered in the environs of Mayence, on this side of the Rhine. I 
was one of five or six hundred recruits who were drilled every 
day, and all day long. I knew my business as well in a fort-* 
night as the oldest veteran: and our officers took notice , of me 
already, and predicted that I should have epaulettes at the end of 
the campaign. As I wrote a good hand, and spelt well, my 
sergeant-major intrusted me with his business, which I per* 
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formed whilst he was amusing 1 himself at Baden, on the other 
side of the Rhine , and that obtained me some kindnesses on 
his part. 

“ At this time my passion for books was stronger than ever. 
As one was never out of my hand, I passed for a very learned 
man, which did not at all make me a favourite with my com- 
rades, or even with our officers. For then, sir, people aid not 
think so much of men of education as they do now. What is 
more, the emperor himself, great man as he was, did not much 
like his soldiers to be readers. All he wanted was, to see them 
do hi# bidding ; and he was furious at the notion of any one 
thinking for himself. Well, the order arrived for us to repair to 
Hamburg, to rejoin the Marechal Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl. 
Then we went through Prussia and Poland, and stood fire for the 
first time at Mohilow. Look, sir, one who has not seen a battle, 
and a battle like that, where nine of our cavalry regiments were 
cut in pieces, can scarcely estimate the truth of the Spanish pro- 
verb, 1 War is the feast of death.’ Surely it is the feast of wolves. 
I felt that day my blood boiling in my veins, and yet my courage 
was more in exercise in subsequent battles than on that day of 
Mohilow. Then I was like one drunk or mad, but afterwards I 
knew the danger. 

“ I will say nothing, sir, of our horrible retreat, nor of the 
passage of the Berezina. It has b^en related by others in their 
nooks much better than I could do it. Surely the horrors of that 
time were sufficient to open the eyfcs of those who think that to 
turn the earth into a slaughter-house, and men into butchers of 
each other, is heroism ? If in every war the Chinese saying 
comes true — I long ago met with it in a book, when I didn’t 
believe it ; now I do — ‘ The most brilliant victory is only the 
light of a conflagration, which the tears of suffering humanity 
slakes into a smoke, the faithful emblem of its miscalled glory’ — 
if this be true of every war, what must be said of the horrors of 
this disastrous epoch, in which we had to contend at once with 
men, the elements — earth and heaven ? There are still times, sir, 
when I start up in my sleep, when in my dreams I am again in 
the midst of these terrors. No words could place before you the 
sufferings, physical and moral, then endured. All social ties 
were broken. Hunger, devouring hunger, reduced us to the 
brutal instinct of self-preservation; while, like savages, the 
strongest despoiled the weakest. They rushed round the dying, 
and frequently waited not for their last breath ; and if some 
preserved enough of good in them to consult their own safety 
without injuring others, yet their virtue, save in some few rare 
instances, went no farther. Leader or comrade fell by our side, 
and we, passed by him without paoving a step out of our way, 
for fear of prolonging our journey, or even turning our head ; for 
ouf- beard and our hair were stiffened by the ice, and eveiy motion 
was pain? Often have I seen real tears of blood flowing from 
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eyes inflamed by the continual sight of the snow and the smoke 
of the bivouacs ; and then the poor creatures fell upon their knees, 
and then upon their hands — tneir heads moved for a little alter- 
nately to the right and left — some faint cries of agony escaped 
from their open mouth — at last they fell on the snow, and died. 
I saw, but even did t pity them ; for what had the£ lost by 
dying? 

“At Youpranoiii, the same village where the emperor only 
missed by an hour being taken by the Russian partisan Leslawin, 
the soldiers burnt the houses completely as tney stood, merely 
to warm themselves for a few minutes. The lignt of these fires 
attracted some of these miserable wretches, whom the excessive 
severity of the cold and their sufferings had rendered delirious ; 
they ran in like madmen, and gnashing their teeth, and laugh- 
ing like demons, threw themselves into these furnaces, where 
they perished in the most horrible convulsions. Their famished 
companions regarded them undismayed ; there was even some 
who drew out these bodies from the flames, and it is but too true 
that they ventured to pollute their mouths with this loathsome 
food ! But I must not talk any more of that dreadful time. 

“ Only a few thousands, as you know, lived to come back to 
France. I was one of them; "but I was worn out, and having 
been badly wounded, I got my discharge. It was some time 
before I was like iny former Iself, and had quite enough of mili- 
tary affairs. Instead of returning to Troyes a great general, I 
crawled into it a beggar. •The hopes of returning to the house 
of my poor dear father had very much helped to keep me alive ; 
and what, therefore, was my distress of mind when I found that 
the good man was dead! M. Imbert, my former master, had left 
the country. My poor old mother, almost blind, was living in 
loneliness and poverty ; she who had always been so comfortably 
off. My return to her, sir, was truly a scene. We spent the first 
day weeping for our country, my father, and ourselves. The next 
day we Degan to try what I could do to earn bread ; but, alas ! 
everywhere an apprenticeship was necessary, even for six months ; 
and my mother had almost nothing more to sell, and there were 
two to be maintained now. 

“ For the thousandth time I was sorry for having been a 
genius. I wished I had been a pkin blockhead, with only as 
much sense as could have learned a handicraft ; for now I should 
have been above starvation. I considered myself the most 
unlucky dog in existence ; I felt, as it were, that my education 
had been my ruin.” * 

“ Stop, Jacque, I cannot agree to your reasoning,” said M. 
Grandville. “ Nothing is wanting to him who has a determined 
purpose, who applies all the energy of his will, and steadily per- 
severes in the same object; that is to say, he has* an end, a single 
end, to which his every action, his every thought, refers.” 

“ Well, sir, I had one. All my actions, ana all my thoughts, 

5 
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were occupied with my mother. I wished with all my heart to 
deliver her from poverty, and to make some provision for her old 
age, and I could hardly succeed in keeping* her from absolute 
want. The rich, sir, little know how hard it is for poor people 
to gain a livelihood.” 

“ I knW it, and that better than most people, Jacque Dcnoyer. 
If I now enjoy a competence, T only owe it to my perseverance 
in the profession my father obliged me to embrace against my 
will, and from which all my tastes revolted. But, like you, I 
had an aged and infirm mother, with no other support but my- 
self ; and, more than you, I had a sister also to provide for. My 
mother lived to a great age, surrounded with all the comforts of 
life. She had seen my sister and myself well settled, and she 
died in the midst of her grandchildren, blessing us with the 
fondest affection.” 

Jacque Denoyer made a motion as if going to rise ; he appeared 
greatly moved: but remained in his place. 

“ Sir,” said he, after a moment’s pause, u my mother blessed 
me also ! Notwithstanding, she died with great grief at heart ; 
she knew not what would become of me ; and in fact I knew 
not myself. I wished much to leave the town; for in Troyes 
our equals had seen us well off and well clothed, and I was 
then so wretched. M. Deschamps, a solicitor, whom I knew 
by name, was at this lime in waiit of a trustworthy man to 
carry money to Bar-upon-Seine. Some one mentioned me to 
him. He would only pay my expanses there, but not back. I 
did not care for that, as I did not intend returning to the town. 
I knew that my mother had a brother who was living in the 
environs of Bar-upon-Seine, so I resolved to go to him. I knew 
of no other relation in the world, and so I set out. Ah, sir, my 
heart failed me when leaving Troyes ! I had nobody belonging 
to me but this uncle, and if he did not devise some plan, what 
was to become of me ? 

u An excellent man, sir, was my uncle ; every one knew 
Father Mercier, for so he was styled, for the circuit of ten 
leagues round. He was considered a very learned man, having 
studied with the view of becoming a priest before the great Revo- 
lution ; and so much the r ore, as he had been professor of the 
French tongue at Bar-upon«-Seine for some' time. But for ten 
years he had lived quietly at Landreville, where he had opened 
a little school for children. He had no children, and his wife 
was dead; but Toinette Lerouge, his stepdaughter, lived with 
him. 

“ I was received like r son, sir; and at the end of a week my 
uncle said to me, ‘ If you will marry Toinette, I will make you 
my heir. The house and garden are not very large, but they 
are entirely mjr own. You know enough to keep school and 
Toinette also, for she takes my place when 1 go to the mayor- 
alty to copy deeds. The mayor is fond of us ; for my sake he 
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will employ you when I am unable to work ; and if, my chil- 
dren, you ao but put your minds to the work, things will go on 
well/ To say the truth, Toinette pleased me greatly ; she was 
neat and pretty, active at her work, and always in good-humour. 
The only thing I have never repented of in my life is having 
taken her for a wife. Yes, sir, if it was to do over again, I would 
do it again. I say so to her every day ; and I have said so to 
her at a time when we were so unhappy, that the greatest favour 
the good God would have done us would have been to take us 
out of this world. 

“We were now married. I became a schoolmaster, and filled 
my uncle’s place at the mayoralty. It appeared to me most 
strange at first, being obliged to bear so patiently with this little 
noisy set ; I who had been in the habit of seeing such strict 
discipline. I felt greatly displeased at it. There was one point 
upon which my uncle and I never could agree — it was upon 
education. He maintained that knowledge should be diffused as 
much as possible ; that we French were in this respect behind 
every other civilised nation ; that it was shameful to find so few 
knowing either how to read or write ; and that the ignorance of 
the people was in a great measure the cause of their wretched 
condition. But, sir, I maintained the contrary. My uncle tried 
to persuade me that my arguments came from a spirit of contra- 
diction; that though I had- lost my time, and was ready for 
everything, but good for nothing, the fault lay not in my read- f 
ing and writing, but in my character— my love of change, and 
want of steady application, and many other things which I 
do not remember. Nor was my, employer the mayor behind- 
hand in his arguments on the same subject. 

“ One day in particular, after having read me a lecture of an 
hour long, he said to me — 1 Listen, Denoycr ; I will put a case 
to you which you will understand, since you have read scientific 
books, and have been in chemical laboratories. Let us suppose 
that you, an ignorant man, wished to make use of instruments 
which you have seen produce marvellous things in the hands of 
chemists and natural philosophers — what w'ould happen? Not 
knowing hov r to make use of them, you would burst tie retorts ; 
you would break the instruments ; you would hurt yourself, and 
indignantly exclaim, u All this is ggod for nothing but to waste 
time and maim people.” But if you have lost your time and 
maimed yourself, is it the fault of the instruments or of those 
who make them work wonders, or rather yours, who do not 
know how to use them V # 

“ That was a famous argument, sir,” said Jacque Denoyer. 

“ And what answer did you make to the mayor ? ” demanded 
M. Grandville, smiling. 

“I do not remember, sir. I was more ready with an an- 
swer then than I am now. But the mayor, without yielding 
an inch of ground, said to me, ‘ Well, Denoyer, both at school 
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and at M. Imbert’s you were given instruments which you did 
not know how to make use of, because you did not wish to^do 
so. Knowing how to read, write, cipher, and draw, would 
have enabled you, with the advice of M. Imbert, to become a 
distinguished man, no matter in what career, if you had been 
resolved to work ; but you were not so resolved. Then M. Im- 
bert was glad to get rid of you, and let you go off as a soldier. 
In the regiment, your knowledge was of some little use to you $ 
but you did not try to increase it — to extend it — the only means 
of rendering it profitable. On your return, if you had not known 
how to read or write, you would not have been able to support 
your mother, not having any trade at your fingers’-ends ; lor 
with your head, if even you had not known how to read or write, 
for all that you would not have been a stone-cutter, like your 
father, and you would not now be a schoolmaster. Your know- 
ledge, however slight it may be, has been of some use to you 
m the regiment, at Troyes, and here ; it is not that, therefore, 
which has injured you, but your not knowing how to make use 
of it — your carelessness, and the changeableness of your dispo- 
sition, which you have never endeavoured to overcome/ This 
was very hard to hear, sir,” continued J acque Denoyer. u Hap- 
pily, the mayor only spoke thus to me when we were alone 
together. I felt at times that he was right, but I asked myself 
afterwards — Who will answer for it, but that many of my pupils 
will be like myself? Instead of following a good trade, they 
* will employ their time now at ons thing and now at another; 
and that in the end they also will only arrive at being ready for 
everything, and good for nothing. And then scruples of con- 
science arose, and I felt that, by instructing them, I was not well 
employed, because I was not at nil persuaded of the utility of 
the instruction that I was giving them. However, sir, things 
went on pretty well till the death of my uncle ; then my disgust 
increased so very much, that I wandered all day like a troubled 
spirit. Toinette anxiously inquired what was the matter with 
me. Ah ! Toinette is a woman of sense, and of a kind heart. 
She entered into my scruples, and said to me, ( Jacque ? you 
must not follow a profession which troubles your conscience. 
See what you would like tc undertake. Even if you should wish 
to quit the country, I am ready to go with you. She spoke to 
the mayor, who was kind enough to write to some person of his 
acquaintance at Bar -upon -Seine. This person procured men 
place as overseer, in the paper factory of M. Bonchamp* We 
bade adieu to L^&dreville. after having sold our house and gar* 
den ; and I went to repute with Toinette and Pierre, our nrsfr* * 
born, at M. Bonchamp’s, at Bar-upon-Seine. 1 , * , 

“ I should only tire you were I to tell you how (torn Mv , 
BonchampI went to M. Laville, from M. Laville to M. Blanche, « 
from M. Blanche to M. Lafond, and from that to I know not 
how many places. I could not stay long any where/ 1 
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“ How came that?” asked M. Grandville, who had listened to 
Jacque Den over with much interest. 

“ I do not know, sir ; if it was not that, continually thinking 1 , 
in spite of myself, of what the mayor had said to me, I wished to 
make up for lost time, and laboured to increase my knowledge, 
so as to render me decidedly good for something. But I was 
discouraged at seeing how many things I had to learn ; and I 
thought that it was henceforth too late to become a really well- 
informed or good workman. Once discouraged, I neglected my 
duty, and thus got myself discharged. 

“ At lirst every one was good enough to be astonished at the 
quantity of things I knew ; at my finding a remedy for every- 
thing ; at my being able to supply, by my own invention, any- 
thing wanting in the workshops and in the house. But astonish- 
ment and praise were soon succeeded by their getting tired of 
the interruptions thus occasioned to that part of the business 
committed to me. They first became exacting, and then unjust. 
Ah, sir 1 why did I learn to read and writp ? Why was X not all my 
life a good workman, like my father ? An excellent man he was ! 
He never opened a book in his life, nor my mother either.” 

“ And does Toinette know how to read and write?” inquired 
M. Grandville. 

“ Yes, sir, and to write also very nicely. At one time that, 
finding nothing to do, I left ’Bar-upon-Seine as a carrier, she 
took it into her head to open a class for little girls. During the 
two years I was absent, she eaitied enough to be enabled to show 
me, on my return, my three children comfortably clothed, and 
some articles of furniture in the house which was not there when 
I went away.” 

“ Was it you that prevented her from continuing it ?” 

“ No, sir; it was the government. Toinette had no diploma, 
and* you must have one to keep a school ; and she was not learned 
enough to pass an examination.” 

“ If you had remained at Landreville,” said M. Grandville, 
“could you have succeeded your uncle as schoolmaster?” 

“Yes, sir; thanks to the patronage of the mayor, who would 
have given me a diploma.” 

“ And would Toinette have been able to keep the class in your 
&bs6nc6 J ^ % 

“ Without the least difficulty, sir.” 

“Jacque Denoyer,” said M. Grandville in a serious tone, “re- 
flect,! beg of you, on all you have ju9t been telling me; then de- 
cide yourself whose fault it has been if vour lot, and that of your 
wife and children, have been marked By misfortune. By your 
own avowal Toinette is almost as well educated as yourself, and 
her knowledge, far from being injurious to her, has been useful 
both to herself and young family. How comes it, then, that 
what has, as you say, Been utterly useless to you, has been to her 
a means of livelihood 
to 


9 
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Jacque Denoyer regarded M. Grand vilie witbuan air of as- 
tonishment, as he answered, “ I cannot tell, sir, and I have 
never thought of this difference,” 

11 Do think of it, I beg of you,” said M. Grandville, rising. 
“ When you have found out the cause of this difference, we wul 
have another talk about it.” 

Jacque Denoyer rose with his master, and bowing respect- 
fully, returned to the garden. 


III. 

On entering the garden, J acque found that his children were 
employed with their mother in weeding the borders. He passed 
by them without speaking, and taking his ladder and pruning- 
knife, went to tie up and dress the vine, which was beginning to 
shoot. As he worked, the mind of Jacque Denoyer was occupied 
with more serious reflections than he had ever had in his life. JFor 
a moment a blush overspread his countenance, as he felt how in- 
ferior he was in all points to his courageous Toinette, who had 
never desponded as he had done, and who had contrived, with the 
little knowledge she possessed, to give bread to her children, and 
even to her husband. 

How was it that, endowed with many advantages, and aided 
by almost every one he met, he had all his life remained in ob- 
scurity and even in indigence, wh;lat many of his old companions, 
much less gifted by nature, and less favoured by circumstances, 
had contrived to gain, if not. a competence, at least a livelihood ? 
How was it that he always found himself ready for everything, 
and good for nothing ? 

But it was in vain that Jacque Denoyer put these questions to 
himself for nearly two hours that day ; he could not solVa the 
enigma. 

In the evening, when the children were in bed, Jacque Denoyer 
and Toinette found themselves alone together, as tney usually 
were at the close of each day. Living happily together, they sat 
up a little late at night, either to converse, or because Jacque 
had some interesting bor 1 ; to read to Toinette whilst she was at 
her work. 

“tVhat is the matter with you this evening?” inquired 
Toinette of her husband, seeing him dull and absent. “ Are you 
already dissatisfied with this place?” added she with inquietude. 

“If I were dissatisfied here,” replied Jacque, continuing to 
straighten the teeth of his rake, “ I should be unworthy of so 
good a master— a master who gives one such good advices.” 

“ What has he said to you?” . 

u Said t Nothing at all. He wants me to tell him the reason 
of something, and X cannot find out the reason.” 

u The reason of what ? ” 
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“ The reason why I am ready for everything, and good for 
nothing. I have been torturing my brain the whole day* 
Sometimes I think I have the reason, and then I say, No, it is not 
that. It certainly was not self-conceit ; for though everybody 
told me I was a genius, I never believed it ; nor did I ever refuse 
any work that was offered to me, no matter of what kind. Nor 
was it ambition ; for, on the contrary, I have always regretted 
not having learned my father's trade ;. and I never aspired to 
more than to be able to support thee, Toinette, and to bring up 
our children properly ; and surely that was but my duty V* 

“ Did you tell him your story V 9 

“ He obliged me to do so ; and now lie cannot be made to 
believe that it was having learned to read and write that made 
me ready for everything, and good for nothing, as the mayor 
used to say ; and these words, which he repeated over and over 
again, seem to me ever flashing before me.’' 

There was a few moments' silence. 

“ Did M. Grandville say anything about our children ? " said 
Toinette. 

“Very little; but I forpsep that very soon he will be urging 
toe to send them to school." 

“ Well, and what will you do ?" inquired Toinette, after a little 
hesitation. 

“Listen to me, Toinette," replied Jacque Denoyer. “I have 
continually in my mind a thought of Rousseau, which struck me 
as so beautiful, that I have I(?afned it by heart, and I repeat it to 
myself twenty times a-day : — ‘ Ignorance never does harm : error 
alone is fatal : and we do not go astray because we do not know, 
but because we fancy we know."' 

“Iam not learned enough,” replied Toinette, “to explain to 
you what seems to me absurd in this thought, apparently so 
beautiful. There is something in it which I cannot get down. 
After all, it is a false position ; for surely he who does not know 
the road from this to Troyes will go astray as soon as he who 
thinks he knows it, yet does not know it." 

“ Yes, Toinette ; but hp who does not know the road will ask 
it, and be told : he who fancies he knows it will not ask, and will 
go astray." 

“That is all very fine, Jacque; blit there is something not 
quite clear in it. It seems to me like something that looks true 
at first, but is not at all so in the end. I grant that only to 
know things' by halves, and to believe that we know them, may 
lead us to commit folly ; but to know nothing at all " 

“Is much better," cried Jacque Denoyer, “because then one 
will inquire.” 

“ I have my doubt* of that. Ignorant people are the worst 
Off. They doubt nothing, and they go straight before them, 
without disturbing* themselves about where they are going," 

“ As for me, I am not of your opinion, Toinette. If I had not 
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fancied 1 knew, 1 should not have missed my vtey I Bate 
done, but should have arrived at something ; ana lest my children 
should do the same, I am determined that they shall remain in 
ignorance.” 

“ And become drunkards, and bad characters ; for what else 
can they then be?” exclaimed Toinette warmly. “ Ah, Jacque, 
Jacgue! when my poor stepfather reproached you for having a 
spirit of contradiction, was he far from wrong? Whose is tne 
fault, yours or your masters’, if the instruction which they have 
given you has not been of any use to you l ” 

“ Come, here you are, like M. Grandville, demanding the why 
of the thin".” 

“ Not only do I ask you,” continued Toinette, “but I will te}l 
you, if you like.” 

“ Oh, indeed you would do me a great service.” 

“ Well,” cried Toinette, becoming more and more animated, 
“I will only repeat what Father Mercier, worthy man, has said 
to me hundreds and hundreds of times with regard to you — 
* When a man goes through life without an aim, ne travels far, 
and never arrives.’” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jacque Denoyer, “there is, nevertheless, a 
place at which we all arrive, and that is the grave.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” replied Toinette; “but we arrive there 
more or less creditably according as we have ill or well dis- 
charged our duties in this world ; and it is the duty of every one 
so to conduct himself as to be useful to himself and others.” 

“ So then you mean to say that all that was wanting to me 
to succeed was a steady purpose ? ” 

“I only say,” replied Toinette, “that we poor people, whose 
only wealth is m our labour, must have a trade.” 

‘*Is not that the very thing I say ?” 

“ Have a moment’s patience. It is true we must have a trade. 
But during those years in which we are not able to do much, it 
is well lor dui* parents to have schools to send us to. Here we 
acquire, whilst young, the love and the habit of industry ; we 
obtain the means of" employing hereafter our leisure hours in 
acquiring, without leaving our trade, knowledge relative to that 
trade, which will enable us to distinguish ourselves afterwards 
from workmen of the same kind ” 

“Unless, indeed,” added Jacque Denoyer, “that our only ob- 
ject is to amuse ourselves, and that we read simply for the 

P leasure of reading, like some one we know. You guess who#* 

me«n?” 

J Ornette was silent, and hung down her head over her work, 
acque Denoyer was silent also. What his wife had just been' 
raying gave him much food for thought. In spite of himself* 
He felt not only that she might, be right, but that she rias right. 

Jacque Denoyer passed tor a very learned man in the village 
of Juilly le Chatel, only about a mile distant from the house of 
12 
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M. Grandvttle ; and to say the truth, he knew a great variety of 
things, but, as has been seen, it did not make him wiser or ricne?| 
simply because in his youth, in spite of the advice of M. Imbert, 
who would gladly have pushed him on in the world, he had 
^either a determined aim nor perseverance enough to follow it. 

The day after his conversation with Toinette, Jacque Denoyer 
went to the orchard of old Thomas for some grafts, and as he 
went along, he thought of what his wife had said to him the 
evening before. 

u Well, I really believe my wife has found out the answer to 
this droll sort of enigma,” said he to himself. a I see the thing 
which is meant. It is to have some distinct aim or end in view* 
$tnd to bring the will to bear on it, so as not to fall through by 
the way. A very good idea this, no doubt ; but what can a poor 
fellow like me have to do with an aim or a will ?” And that in- 
ward voice, which seldom deceives us, answered — “ Every man, 
having a will, may give himself an aim, and, by the persevering 
exertion of that will, he may reach it sooner or later.” Jacque 
Denoyer at this moment arrived at old Thomas’s door, and im- 
mediately entered the house. 

, “ You have come just in the nick of time,” said he. “ Look ! 
here is a packet of papers which I have just received, and which 
I cannot read, for I am not more learned to-day, as far as reading 
goes, than I was in my cradle.* Ah, if there had been a school in. 
tfce village in my time, as there is now ! Decipher that for me, 
if you please. Well, I am determined nothing shall be spared in 
the education of my boy. I have charged the schoolmaster to 
give him extra lessons if necessary. I wish him to know how to 
read and write like a notary, even though I may have nothing to 
put by at the end of the year. Yes, Master Denoyer, not to 
know how to read or write is to be at the mercy of everybody — 
of the bad as well as the good, and there are but too many of the 
former. Education is a real treasure — it is useful everywhere, 
and at every age.” 

Amongst the papers that Jacque Denoyer was given to read, 
tjiore were letters which gave great pleasure to old Thomas. 
u Why do I not know how to write ! ” cried he ; “ I would 
myself answer my old masters, who are so kind to our children.” 

•*I will answer for you, if you like/i said Jacque Denoyer. 

, “ Ah, that is delightful! You will do me a great service.” 

, When the answers were finished, J acque Denoyer read them 
out to old Thomas, who appeared at once pleased and dissatisfied* 

“ It is very well said,” exclaimed he j “ much better than I could 
say, it myself; and yet, after all, Master Denoyer, it is not 
I feel here”— and he laid his hand upon his heart — “no, 
npr exactly what I am thinking of here”— and he touched his 
forehead. <( It seems to me like another language ; but for all 
I am just as much obliged to you.” 

: Returning home, Jacque Denoyer could not help thinking of 
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what Thomas had just bean saying, and for t he first time it 
occurred to him that persons who did not know how to read 
or write were much to be pitied, that they were in the hands of 
others, and that, even with the best possible intentions, no one, 
when answering for them, could make them speak as they them* 
selves would speak. 

To this thought succeeded many others. At last Jacque De- 
noyer asked himself if he would wish to deprive his children 
of a knowledge the value of whn h he himself had felt so many 
times? — if he could condemn them to remain all their life in 
ignorance ? — if, in short, he would not be delivering them, hound 
hand and foot, to be imposed on by every quack, knave, and im- 
postor, at a time when means of instruction were held out on 
every side — at a time when men of intellect, the friends of human 
nature, were endeavouring, like the genial light of heaven, to 
dispel the clouds of ignorance, looking upon them as charged 
with every evil which can afflict mankind l “Yes; but, but- ■ ■ ■ ” 
said Jacque Denoyer, remembering the use he had made of h}s 
natural and acquired powers. For a moment he was ready^to 
reproach his parents, his masters, and M. Imbert, for not having 
been more strict with lnm ; but then he felt that he could blame 
no one but luinself for not having become what he might have 
been. lie had got enough of warning. “ We shall see,” said 
he, opening the little garden gate. Some minutes after, he was 
at his work, and, with all the address of a first-rate gardener, 
was ingrafting what he had brought from his old friend's 
orchard. 


IV. 

“ Sir,” said Jacque Denoyer to his master, who had stopped to 
look at his work, “ surely no one would be in want if, as you and 
my wife Toinette wish to persuade me, it were enough to have au 
aim and a will ; for, after all, air, the aim of every one is to gain 
a livelihood, and to live as well as possible.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied M. Grandville. “ But if a man’s will 
is less determined after the first few steps ; if he wavers at the 
first obstacles, and then urns aside to some path that appears to 
him more easy, and then again to another, and so on to the end ; 
that is to say, till he is no longer able to put one leg before the 
other, he will certainly have travelled far, but without arriving 
anywhere ; and this is the history of more than three-fourths of 
mankind. The man, on^the contrary, who has a determined aim 
and a firm will, does "very day what ought to be done to attain 
this end : it is the one object of his thoughts. He does not permit 
circumstances, which have more or less influence over his lot, to 
discourage him. The path he has taken is the onewhic^t will 
Conduct him to his end. He follows it obstinately, or rather 
v perseveringly. The strength of his will sustains hint. He closes 
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his ear to indolence as to the instigations of self-love* He makes 
use of his acquired knowledge to smooth the difficulties which he 
meets, and, distrustful of himself, keeps strict guard over him- 
self. If circumstances not to be controlled oblige him to change 
his path, he still carries with him, into his new career, the same 
courage, the same perseverance, till the end — which man, born to 
labour and to suffer, ought to place before him — is attained; that 
is, till he arrives at the end of his career, without having been 
burdensome to any one, and after having been useful to those 
depending on him.” 

“It is quite true,” said Jacque Denoyer, shaking his head ; “I 
must grant that; but it is very difficult, sir, especially when one 
is’ young. ” 

“'Jacque Denoyer, it is as the twig is bent the tree is inclined. 
It is in youth man receives those impressions, and that happy or 
unfortunate direction, the impress and feeling of which he pre- 
serves all his life. We ought constantly to repeat to the child an 
aim and a will, and constantly point out to him that, without an 
aim and without a will, man is nothing, does nothing, and will 
attain to nothing. The trade, profession, or calling, is but the 
means of arriving at an end. But these means are all-powerful, if 
We perseveringly use them— if we endeavour to carry them out to 
the utmost extent. You must not fancy, Jacque, that after a cer- 
tain age it is not possible to acquire tins will, in which consists 
all our strength. In youth, in order to form a will, we must obey. 
In riper age, in order to give cAirselves a will, we need only will. 
You, for example, Jacque, have lost the season of your youth, 
and many opportunities which were presented to you ; now you 
can take warning by your past errors. Know how to will, and 
you and your family will enjoy the only true happiness which 
exists here below. Have a firm will, and you will employ your 
already-acquired knowledge m acquiring more. Books will give 
Jou new ideas on gardening. Books will place before you all 
that refers to the care required by that most noble and useful of 
animals — the horse. You will learn to improve my fruit and 
kitchen gardens. You will multiply the horses of the Norman 
breed that I have just got. By increasing your master's revenue, 
you will enable him to do much more for you than his present 
fortune would permit. Your children will be brought ujk in the 
house. They will choose a trade ; they shall be assisted in their 
apprentice fee, and aided in their establishment when they arrive 
At a proper age. Toinette and you, grown old in my service, will 
find protector* for your old age, and friends for your boys, in 
my cnildrefc wherl I am no more. Behold the end, Jacque! 
NoAr your own will is all that is wanting.” 

As he pronounced these words, M. Grandtille went away and 
continued his walk. 

“The worthy man!” said Jacque Denoyer, gazing after him 
for some time; then drying his moistened eyelids with the back 
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of his hand, began to cut the tree which he had just grafted* 
“ if every one would speak in that way,” added Jacque Denoyer, 
“we should know the reason of things, and then they would 
become easy. Come, courage ! The end is there, as M. Grand- 
ville said ; now only the will is wanting, and, with God’s help* 
it shall not be long so.” 

M. Grandville was kind enough often to converse with his 
gardener. Their conversation always turned upon serious sub- 
jects — such, for instance, as the direction to be given to that early 
education which commences, if we may so speak, from the cradle : 
and upon the profit which men may derive fi om the happy and 
unhappy circumstances which mark the course of a long* life. 

“ In whatever condition our lot may be cast,” said M. Grand- 
ville one day, “ we shall always be able to get on if we have an 
aim and a will ; and we shall always be respectable if we respect 
ourselves, and if the seeds of a pure morality have been developed 
in our heart. Yes, Denoyer, I ain, as you have been told, the son 
of a peasant ; and, thank God, I have never been foolish enough to 
be ashamed of it. A kind patron did for me what M. Imbert wished 
to do for you. Like you, I distinguished myself at the school' 
where he had placed me. He was a notary at Bar-upon-Seine* 
He brought me home with him, and made me work in his study, 
which did not please me at all. He perceived my repugnance, and 
said to me, 1 Grandville, now that you have received a ceitain 
education, and acquired a taste for a higher grade of life, you will 
find it hard to resign yourself to 'merely following the plough. 
If the profession of the law does not suit you, look well around 
you, and see what you would wish to embrace ; but once having 
decided, let nothing induce you to change. Your father cannot 
leave you anything ; your mother is getting old ; you have a 
sister. If I am pleased with you, I will do more for you than you 
hope. Jteflect, consider; consult your father, and decide.’ 

“ I consulted my father ; I reflected ; I weighed the matter,’* 
continued M. Grandville ; “ and courageously I laid asid^ those 
books of science which had made me so happy, and surrounded 
myself only with law books. At my hours of recreation only' 
I studied botany and natural history, of which I was passionately 
fond, and I often said to myself, How happy the rich must be I 
They can read whatever they like, and have cabinets full of 
curiosities out of the three kingdoms of nature. Then I little 
suspected that books and knowledge are less valued by the rich 
than mighl be* expected. But I knew by experience that books and 
scientific pursuits ought only to be used as a recreation by him 
whg must have a profession, and that his daily studies ought to 
Up reference only to that profession. At the time of the Jifava* 
j|pgn of 1789* for I date very far back,” continued M. Grandville, 
sijnuing, “ I was the head clerk of M. Delaroche. This good old 
man perished in a riot, on account of the high price of corn. All 
France was fearfully convulsed. The notaries* with whom Were 
10 
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deposited the title-deeds of the nobility and the principal inhabi- 
tants of the provinces, ran great risks. Mademoiselle JDelaroche, 
whom I was to marry, was obliged to take refuge with "her rela- 
tions : and I, after having by her desire collected all the most 
valuable papers which were in the study, retired to my father’s ; 
and my first care on arriving there was to bury the title-deeds 
which I had saved under the floor of our cabin. The hor- 
rible tempest, in which so many families and properties were 
wrecked, ceased at last; order was beginning to be re-estab- 
lished ; peace and calm again returned ; and there were no more 
proscriptions. Some even dared to claim their rights, and re- 
gain their properties ; and the head clerk of M. Delnroche, up- 
held by puolic esteem, became a notary in his turn. Then it was 
that I felt happy at having overcome my youthful repugnance to 
the profession. I was able to offer a home to my ageu parents 
and my sister. The comforts by which they were surrounded 
were all the fruit of my labour. Soon after, Heaven blessed my 
union with Adelaide; my sister married a rich farmer of Buseuil ; 
and at last the moment arrived when, without neglecting my 
business, and without extravagance, I could have a library com- 
posed of my favourite books. I also had a cabinet of specimens 
of natural history; a hortus siccus, shells, birds stuffed by my 
own hands ; and, to my great happiness, I soon was in corres- 
pondence with learned men, folio condescended to think me 
worthy of sharing the pleasure of their discoveries. My son has 
as little taste as myself for thfi profession of the law’. My fortune 
enabling me to allow him to choose, he became a physician ; and, 
residing at Paris, he has distinguished himself amongst the 
learned men of that great city. He is a member of severalleamed 
societies, and will one day perhaps be in the Academy. But, 
like his father, his daily studies have reference to the profession 
he hac embraced ; so that his name is already celebrated in the 
annals of medicine. I can only repeat to you, Denoyer — an aim. 
and a will ! With these you may attain to anything/’ 

u Yes, sir, when one is young,” replied the gardener sighing; 
u but at my age, and when one has wasted time and fair oppor- 
tunities ” 

“ The loss of time and fair opportunities is irreparable, is irre- 
mediable,” replied M. Grandville. “ You have now no other re- 
source but to resign yourself to the obscure path which you have 
chalked out for yourself ; but you may still, as I have already told 
you, render yourself useful to your master, and labour for your 
children 7 * future good. It alon^ depends on you, Denoyer,. 
not to be an drdinary gardener or groom. Study 1 Give but very 
little, indeed, of your time to books of mere amusement, that 
y#dr children, guided by your example, may early wish to have 
an early feel the power of perseverance. If they are 

destined unijhfor labourers, you will have at least the certainty 
that- they #ill be good workmen, good characters, and happy 
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men. Good conduct always carries its reward with it 5 and the 
well-merited esteem of honest people lighten, even to the very 
poorest, the burden of each day. You will find it in your turn, 
Denoyer. You will then understand that in every rank general 
esteem may be obtained; and you will find that this general 
esteem is, to the man who possesses it, the best earthly source of 
innocent pleasure and moral strength.” 

How far Jacque Denoyer profited by the lessons of M. Grand- 
vilie may be judged of by his words to his son. “ I was nearly 
forty years old when I entered his service ; and at forty I was fit 
for everything, and good for nothing ; and so true is this, that had 
not M. Grandville taken pity on us, and received us into his house, 
we should have all died of hunger. His kindness did not stop 
there; he made me examine my past conduct — he showed me 
that to change one’s mind at every moment, if we may so speak, 
and to have no decided opinion, is the defect of persons who 
suffer themselves to be governed by passion rather than by reason ; 
a defect which leaves them all their lives like so many grown 
children, and which proceeds from the want of the habit of re- 
flecting upon what they see, and upon what they ought to do. It 
is in youtn that this habit must be acquired ; and then it becomes 
a safeguard against the commission of folly at an age when folly 
is inexcusable. Thus he taught me to reflect before I acted ; and 
only from this day out was I a man. My son, an aim and a 
will, never forget that it is this which makes the man, which 
prevents him from being burdensome to any one, and which ren- 
ders him useful to himself and to those who depend on him. You 
may one day be a father in your turn. Let your children leam 
from you what you now learn from me — that in order to attain 
the desired end, you must not wander from the path opened to 
you by your parents or friends ; but that, on the contrary, you 
must concentrate on this one point all your faculties and au your 
powers: you must mil one thing , and will it perseveringly. 
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SECOND STORY. 


In the city of Nanm in Lorraine, a district in the east of 
France, bordering on Germany, some time ago lived Hans Keller, 
a Gemma by birth, who, after having spent some part of his life 
as a pedler, settled, with his wire Theresa, and his little daughter 
Florence. The family was obscure, and had few friends, but 
those who knew them respected them for their industry. By 
many they would have been considered poor; but poor is a wrong 
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term to apply to persons who work for their living, and owe no 
man anything. 

When Hans first settled in Nancy, he was doubtful of what v 
means he should resort to for a living, and he unfortunately, ' 
from the effects of rheumatism, was unable to undertake any 
very active pursuit. Where, however, there is a will, there is a 
way ; and those who maintain a good character have seldom any 
difficulty in getting some one to help them forward. Hans 
could sew well, ana so could his wife Theresa ; to this accom- 
plishment, therefore, they resolved, after some consideration, to 
took for subsistence. Making his desires known jo a merchant 
with whom he formerly had dealings, he was recommended to 
a tailor as being an honest man, and from this person he and 
Theresa received employment. They were not, to be sure, in- 
trusted with the principal articles of attire; but although they 
confined themselves to the sewing of vests, and other light 
articles, they found in that a means of decent livelihood. 

Hans, as a German, knew the value of education, and he ac- 
cordingly took care, even by pinching himself of comforts, to 
give his daughter Florence a little schooling. When we say 
that, with this good end in view, he actually gave up smoking — 
a great sacrifice for a German — any one can judge of his anxiety 
to get his daughter forward. “ Who knows, said he to his wife, 

4t but Florence may one day be a credit to us. At all events, if 
she is not educated, she must be a drudge all the days of her 
existence, and I am determined to give her a chance of being 
something better than I am. Nothing like looking a little up- 
ward. Those who look down, run* their head into the mire.” 

Theresa, a lively Frenchwoman, had an immense reverence 
for Hans’s understanding, and cordially agreed in these wise 
observations. Hans, accordingly, had his daughter taught 
reading and writing at ’school, and he himself took pains to in- 
struct her in arithmetic. He also spoke to her in German, so 
that, when only eight years of age, Florence spoke and read 
German and French with equal fluency. 

Florence was a promising child, anti took so readily to learn- 
ing, that it was a pleasure to instruct her. Many a hapny day 
did the father pass at his work, with his child by his side, con- 
versing with her ; telling her some ^of his old-world stories, or 
sounding the depths of her arithmetic lore, or trying to astonish 
her with the exhibition of his, by asking her to write for him in 
figures eleven thousand eleven hundred and eleven. The little 
girl tried till her father’s smile told her she had succeeded. She 
had learned to sew, and thus was able to help her parents in their 
work ; and by degrees occupations grew upon her, for, gentle and 
obliging, all her neighbours came to her to write letters for them 
to their friends, and in the evening she taught some children to 
read whom employment in the day prevented attending school. 
Every spare moment she had, she gave to any books wie could 
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borrow from a neighbour, or buy for the very few pence it ever 
was her lot to possess, 

II. 

The time at length came when Florence required to go out 
into the world, and the question wa9 debated what she should be. 
She was quite ready to do anything that her parents suggested* 
u 1*11 tell you what you must be,” said Hans to her one day^ 
u you must go as an apprentice to a mantuamaker. That is a 
respectable business ; ana if you conduct yourself well, and show: 
good taste, there is no fear of you.” Florence was delighted. 
She was apprenticed to a lady ; but it was only as an out-doo# 
apprentice, and she still lived at home. 

The duties of this situation were irksome ; but what line of 
life has not its petty troubles l And the mind which shrinks' 
from facing these troubles is good for very little. One of Flo- 
rence’s troubles was the poverty of her attire : the other appren- v 
tices affected to keep aloof from her on account of her not being 
so genteel as they were. Florence was fortunately able to dis- 
regard this silliness, and by her obliging and mild disposition 
made herself friends. Besides, she did not care much for 
keeping company with the giddy girls, her fellow-apprentices.^ 
Her resources for recreation were happily confined to a quiet' 
walk with her parents, and a book. Had she had but a guide or 
encouragement — any one to put usefpl books into her hands— •how- 
profitable might have been her love for books! Nevertheless, 
under any circumstances, that love is a benefit. But whatever 
might have been the extent of the cultivation of her mental 
faculties, her affections had been fully developed ; for in her home, 
poor as it was, reigned love, and peace, and family harmony. 
Poverty was not rendered doubly bitter by that which makes 
the stalled ox a far worse portion than the dinner of herbs where 
love is. Florence had not to witness the mutual reproach, the 
angry taunt, that is too often the salutation or the welcome of 
the endurers of the same hardships. She had never to crouch 
beneath the rude rough blow, too often the only mode known to 
the poor man of disciplining his child — a mode debasing alike 
to both. Her principles, too, were gradually forming. From" 
earliest childhood she liad seen temperance, persevering industry, 
and strict lionestv, and knew that the sure ground, the strong 
motive, Was the fear of God. She had seen suggestions to un- ’ 
lawful gain quietty and simply put away, as if such things weW $ : 
not to be dwelt upon for a moment. Such education as this hr 
within the power, within the reach, of every parent. Let each 
try,* as far as in him lies, to surround his child with an atmO 4 *; 
sphere of honesty, industry, truth, and love. Some parents speak* 
or beginning the education of their children ; who can tell how 
early "it has been begun by circumstances ? It has been well said “ 
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that “ insensible education is to the intellectual and moral system 
the most important, as insensible perspiration is the most* impor- 
tant to the physical system/* 

We have said that Florence’s course of reading was too desul- 
tory to suffer her to make much progress in actual knowledge, 
but still her mind was more or less brought into play ; and there 
was an intelligence in the expression of her countenance that 
drew from a lady, who saw her pass, the remark, “ Would you 
not say that girl thinks?” The girl did indeed think. At that 
moment her thoughts were serious enough, for that morning she 
had found that her father’s failing sight wholly incapacitated 
him frhm his usual work, and that her mother, weakened by ill- 
ness, the consequence of daily increasing privation and anxiety, 
could no longer labour as formerly. She lelt that she must now 
be their sole support. She had just completed her term of appren- 
ticeship, and ner employers were, not very numerous, ana the 
wages for a whole day’s work was but eightpence ; and as she 
left them for that day’s work, her heart was lieavy within her, 
and, with a feeling of utter despondence hitherto unknown to 
her, she cried, “Is there nothing but misery in the world?” 
She tried to dispel the thought by gazing after some young com- 
panions who passed her in gay laughter over some merry-meeting 
of the evening before, and the effort was successful. The happi- 
ness of her companions seemctl like a hope for her. We are 
mistaken when we say “ Look beneath thee, and thou wilt deem 
thyself happy.” No : more trtie consolation is in that belief in 
the existence of happiness which arises from seeing that there 
are more prosperous lots than our own. Florence lelt what has 
been expressed in the old lines — 

" But though I am sad, not so cold is my sorrow, 

That nature can’t waken a smile in my eye ; 

And this still warm heart a pure pleasure can borrow, 

From seeing another more happy than I.” 

Certain it is she was always sadder when she beheld any one 
more wretched than herself. 

But Florence’s beau ideal of happiness was not the merry- 
mfcetinjrs of the young people of her own class. No: it lay 
rather in being able to learn everything that was in the books 
she daily saw in the hands of the pupils of a neighbouring 
school. If she had but money, she too might learn ; but there 
was less hope qf this every day, for every day things were grow- 
ing rather worse. For one month she could get no work, and 
her mother was weighed down under the pressure of a debt un- 
avoidably contracted during that month. One morning, as she 
passed by a hairdresser’s shop, while pondering how she could 
relieve her mother from this burden, tne idea occurred to her of 
selling her hair, of which she had a profusion. She entered the 
shop, but the owner did not want hair. However, he proposed 
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her coming oii two evenings in the week, for his pupils to prac-> 
tise on her long black hair, which she might thus preserve, while 
her object would be equally attained by the compensation for 
each sitting. The girl hesitated ; but the thought of handing 
to her mother even this small sum decided her, and the pro- 
posal was accepted. Twice every week did she lend her dark 
hair and pale face to have tried upon her all the gay ball head- 
dresses. Theresa’s debt was paid, and the little household again 
went on in its usual course. Florence, however, suffered from her 
plan : she got violent headaches, and her hair began to fall off 
m such quantities, that at last even this slender resource failed 
her. 

One evening, while reading that verse of the New Testament* 
“Are not five sparrows sold ,for two farthings, and not one of 
them is forgotten before God,” she was interrupted by a milk- 
woman of the next village, who wanted a letter written to her 
daughter. As she entered, the good woman displayed, with 
great delight, a little red shawl. “ See,” said she, too eager to 
wait for the customary salutations; “look here! It was my 
daughter who sent me this beautiful handkerchief. You must 
write a fine answer for me, Florence, and tell her that I was in 
great want of the money she sent. Indeed I do not know how 
I could live, only for her,” added the poor woman, as she turned 
to Theresa, who looked at Florence, and made no answer. 

“ What employment has your daughter, Dame Chariot?” asked 
Florence. 

“ She is a lady’s-maid at Lyons,” answered the mother exult- 
ingly ; “ and has fifteen pounds a-year wages, not counting per- 
quisites.” 

Florence neither stirred nor ^poke ; but her eye had, in turn, 
sought that of her mother. They understood each other entirely, 
even before Florence had uttered the words — “ I, too, will be a 
lady’s-maid!” 

Theresa now laid her hand upon her daughter’s head, and 
whispered, with tearful eyes, “ You are right; you may go, my 
child.” 

All being thus tacitly arranged, hope was once more an inmate 
of Florence’s heart. He* parents’ poverty constrained them to 
catch at as a hope what nooning else could have induced them to 
sanction — her leaving them. They eagerly grasped at the idea 
that she might not be obliged to go out of the town in which 
they lived, when they heard from a neighbour that Madaine 
Hebert wanted a servant* Florence, dressing herself as neatly 
as her wardrobe would permit, and lifting up her heart in prayer, 
set off to look for the mace. ♦ 

Her heart beat audibly as she rang the house-bell ; and when 1 
the door opened, she was so pale, that the servant held out her 
hand to support her. She asked to see Madame Hebert} and 
being shown in, soon told the object of her visit. The lady h ad 
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often heard of Florence Keller from an old servant for whom 
she had written letters. 

“ You read a great deal, I believe ?” said she to Florence. 

“ I like to read sometimes, madame.” 

" You know how to write ?” 

' (l A little, madame.” * 

u Is it not you who write all Claudine’s letters for her?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

(l And how much does she pay you for doing so?” 

Florence blushed, and answered in a low but steady voice, “ She 
does not pay me anything, madame. The poor do not sell their 
little services to each other ; they have so little to give.” 

Madame Hebert now put some questions as to her knowledge 
of needlework, and whether she had done the whole work of 
the house at home. There was no possible good reason for de- 
clining to employ her; and, nevertheless, Madame Hebert did 
not wish to take Florence into her service. She felt that the 
young girl had more than ordinary intelligence and refinement, 
and she dreaded lest she should be above her business. Was she 
right or wrong? Are the most humble household offices, the 
greatest minutiae of feminine duty, inconsistent with everything 
that is elevated, everything that is intellectual ? Florence’s sub- 
sequent history must answer the question. 

Madame Hebert hoped that disagreement about wages would 
furnish a pretext; but Florence was quite willing to leave them 
to be fixed by her employer, when* a short trial should enable her 
to estimate the worth of her services. At last the truth came 
out. “I must confess, my good girl, that I should be afraid 
of your spending your time reading, and neglecting your busi- 
ness.” 

Florence looked as if she did not quite understand. “ Does 
madame mean to say that I would wrong her ?” 

“ Oh no, no,” replied Madame Hebert quickly. il Oh no.” 

“ And yet, madame, I should consider I was robbing you if I 
employed my time in anything that could occasion the neglect 
of that which you paid me for doing.” 

“ I am glad you think so rightly ; but I assure you I have had 
servants who had no scruples m that way.” 

“ Believe me, madame,” said Florence respectfully, but firmly, 
u it was because they did not read enough, or read to no pur- 
pose.” 

“ Well, my good girl, I will let you know when I make up 
my mind.” And Florence curtsied, and withdrew. 

On her return home she tried to look cheerful, but her attempt 
at a smile made her mother weep. “ I see, my child, that you. 
have n6t succeeded.” 

u Not to-day ; hut to-morrow, who knows what may happen.” 

<* Come, cheer up! God is where he was,” said Keller. u Cheer 
up ! Whilst the good man rests, the fine weather comes back*. 

♦ 23 
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Better luck after supper perhaps. The soup and potatoes are ready, 
and excellent they are j it was I who boiled tnem. But, wife,” 
added he, “ Dame Philippa has been selling* wood all day about 
the town, and could get nothing ready; a drop of this warm 
soup will do the old soul good. Go and call her. Theresa ran 
off with the invitation, while Florence laid another plate, and 
soon Dame Philippa took her place at the poor man’s table. 

“ It is scarcely lair I should take from you,” said their neigh- 
bour as she sat down. 

u All quite fair, all quite right,” said Keller. “ When there 
is enough for three, there is enough for four. And, besides, if 
we are not the richer by it, depend upon it we shall not be 
poorer.” 

They now fell into conversation, and Theresa related Florence’s 
failure in her attempt to get a situation. 

“ Ah,” said the old g*uest, “ they think your daughter is too 
fond of you ; and depend upon it she will never get a place here, 
even if she did not know how to read.” 

“ Why not ?” said Florence, who had no idea what she could 
mean. 

“Oh, just because they would suspect you of taking things 
out of the house to your parents. My niece Josephine could not 

f et a place here, though she does not know A from B ; but they 
new that she did her best to help her mother. So, as she had 
no chance here, she went to Paris, where she is now in a very 
good place. Ah, Florence, people- are very suspicious. If they 
trusted us more, it might be better ; but too many of us have 
given them cause for distrust. But Josephine writes to me that 
a lady was inquiring of her about a waiting-maid. What would 
you say to setting off to Paris, Florence ? I warn you that you 
will never get a good place here. J osephine says the wages are 
thirteen pounds.” 

Keller heard of Paris, and put his plate away : his dinner 
was spoiled for that day. But lie said— “ After all, it is but rea- 
sonable. If I had a boy, it must have come to his turn to serve 
in the army, and he might have to leave me for the other end 
of the world : and then, too, we are old ; my sight is failing, 
and my work too; and hat can this poor child do for three 
with only her own two hands? Come, there is no help for 
it. Who knows but this is an opening of Providence for our 
good?” 

Florence evinced neither pleasure nor grief: her whole mind 
was full of the one thought — “ how could she get to Paris?” 

Dame Philippa was thinking of the very same thing. “ You 
must have somewhat more than two pounds for the journey, and 
you must have something to live upon while you are looking fop 
the place. Josephine has a friend, a workwoman, who will give 
you a lodging*. Now, I think I have found a way of managing 
the matter. My niece sent me money to take me to see her ; you 
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shall go in my place, and tell her that I cannot go to her for three 
months to come. Before that time you will be able to return the 
money, and then I can go.’ 7 

Grateful, indeed, was Theresa ; Florence could only press tlje 
good woman's hand. Keller turned to his wile — “I told you 
how it would be ; what we give at the door comes in again by 
the window ! If we had not thought of Dame Philippa this 
evening, where would the money for the journey be got? A 
little kindness is often not ill spent." 

The preparations for Florence’s departure were not long in mak- 
ing. Some calico chemises were put into a small trunk, and a few 
pair of stockings, knit by a poor widow to whom Theresa daily 
ministered of her poverty, by taking her a little dinner. This is 
what Keller called u God's tithe." How much do the struggling 
classes everywhere contribute of this tithe to neighbours ! When 
Florence took leave of the poor widow, tears were shed by both. 
u Good-by, good-by, Florence ; God will bless you," were the 
last words the young maiden heard as she departed from the door 
of her humble acquaintance. 

If we dwell on these details, it is because we know how much 
surrounding circumstances contribute to form the mind. The 
affectionate union between Keller and Theresa, their readiness to 
share with their poor neighbours their scanty store, their own 
cheerful resignation — all this accounts for the development of 
Florence's mental faculties and affections ; for her beiug so de- 
void of selfishness, and for her practical good Bense. 

Two days before her departure, all her relatives and friends 
flocked to bid her farewell; and, wjth the tact which affection 
gives, every one had a story to tell ; and it was always of some 
young girl who, having left her native village from poverty, had 
returned rich and happy — a kind of indirect prediction, for the 
fulfilment of which they trusted to time and to the good provi- 
dence of God. The young girl was sorry to part with these kind, 
good people ; she had often felt that there were thoughts which 
it would have been useless to have expressed to almost any 
amongst them ; but there was not one affectionate feeling that 
had not its echo. » 


III. • 

Florence had arrived in Paris, and had gone direct to the house 
Cf Josephine's friend. That very night Dame Philippa’s niece 
paid them a visit, and it was agreed that the next day should be 
devoted to showing the lions of Paris to the young provincialist. 

> Florence was not so much surprised as she expected to be. This 
is easily accounted for. When we leave our own little town, we 
know it all by heart — its whole extent— its every street is in our 
mind's-eve at once ; whereas, of the large city into which we are 
for the first time introduced, we see now one street, then another. 
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but only one at a time, and in succession, as we walk along ; bo 
that, comparing it with the little town which we have taken in as 
a whole, it is very natural that we should not at first think the 
tyrge city quite so large. Six months after, when we can view it 
also as a wnole, it is a different matter. 

The next day came, and she was shown the way to Madame 
Duhamel’s house. She was ushered into a room, and the lady 
began her inquiries. 

“ How old are you, my good girl ?” 

“ I am twenty, madame,” said Florence with a curtsy. 

“You can do needlework, and iron, and do up linen ?” 

Florence replied in the affirmative. 

“ Can you read ? ” 

At this question Florence turned pale, and seemed in evident 
embarrassment. 

The lady believed her agitation to arise from the shame of 
ignorance. 

“ It is no matter,” said she to the young girl ; “you will suit 
me very well. I shall be quite satisfied if you can remember any 
message I may send by you.” 

“ I can read, madame.” 

“ Oh, very well, you know the wages I give ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Florence Keller.” 

The appearance of Florence ir>ade a favourable impression ; 
her open brow, her black eyes sparkling with intelligence, and 
her demeanour — which, without the slightest degree of servility, 
was as respectful as possible — had already won the good graces 
of her new mistress. 

“ Your occupation will be altogether about myself,” said she. 
“The whole business of the household is divided between five 
servants, and any spare time you may have is at your own dis- 
posal ; with this restriction, however, that you arc not to go out 
without my permission.” 

Florence drew a long breath. From past failure, she was al- 
most afraid that the confession of her knowing how to read would 
have been the signal foi dm breaking ofl' the negotiation. She 
congratulated herself, however, that she was asked no question 
that would have drawn out the information of her being letter- 
and-petition-writer-general for her own little district at home. 
Had it been known, would she have been rejected ? We cannot 
tell. These were days — may we hope that they are altogether 
bygone days — when .lie education of the poor had to contend 
with the active prejudices, as it still has with the supine indif- 
ference, of the upper classes. 

Florence was now installed as lady’s-maid. Her fellow-ser- 
vants were four in number. A cook, who seemed to be of some- 
what hasty temper, but, on the whole, good-natured ; a footmsm ; 
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a coachman; and the nursery -maid. Hose could not always 
manage the three children, so that the two elder ones were very 
often with Florence. Eugene was thirteen, Frances eleven, and 
little Clemence two years old. 

Madame Duhamel pleased at first sight, so expressive was her 
countenance of kindness and benevolence. Her husband, some- 
what older than she was, and very well informed, undertook 
the education of his children himself. 

It is no great proof of the general kindliness of human nature, 
that a new arrival at a college or a boarding-school is usually 
regarded with some degree of prejudice. It is the same with a 
new servant in a house, and consequently Florence met but 
cold looks at first from the inmates of the kitchen. However, 
she was so polite at table, and made herself so agreeable by 
the many nice stories she had read, and was so obliging to 
them all, that she soon became a general favourite, notwith- 
standing what they called her fine lady look, and her really 
white hands. » 

Florence’s room was near the drawing-room, and when in the 
evening there was music, the young girl thought of her dear 
father, who used to be so fond of it. “ My poor father,” said she, 
“ how happy you would be here ! ” Then she thought that she 
might one day be able to spnd for her parents, to live near her in 
Paris ; and the idea dispelled her sadness. Florence was in utter 
ignorance of the subjects in which the children were instructed. 
She had read much, but, as we^bftive said, without either guide or 
system. Yet nothing had been lost upon her heart, which, at 
once softened and enlarged by the education of love and tender- 
ness she had received in her home, learned something even 
from the most desultory reading. Mind was developed in the 
developing of affection. 

Already had the young domestic been able to repay Dame 
Philippa the money she had lent for her journey, and even to 
send something to her parents. Madame Duhamel, who made 
the remittances for her, showed her growing approval of her by 
allowing her daughter frequently to study by her side. Frances 
was quick and intelligent, she liked reading aloud, and Florence 
liked to listen. Frances repeated to her the lessons in grammar 
and history; this was improving to b<*h parties. Madame Du- 
hamel had the kindness and good sense to be pleased with this 
profitable intercourse. She not only chose books for them, but 
was often present at the readings, making Florence bring her 
work into her room, and sit with her. Florence felt at first a 
little constraint in her presence ; but when she saw that it was 
esteem for her character that induced her mistress thus to con- 
descend, she soon began to love Madame Duhamel as a friend, 
nay, almost as a mother. How did she long for an opportunity 
to show her she was not ungrateful, by doing something that 
would indeed contribute to her happiness ! And she signed as 
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she thought how little prospect such a poor creature as she was 
had of ever having it in her power. 


^ IV. 

Opportunities of well-doing occur in every situation of life. 
Florence, we have said, was desirous of showing her gratitude to 
her mistress, and an opportunity waj at hand. Madame Duha- 
mel was not one of those mistresses who take a pleasure in 
tormenting servants with work, neither did she like to interfere 
with their ordinary arrangements. She wished to make those 
about her dutiful by the mildness of her government ; but this 
generosity was not reciprocated in a remarkable manner. Her 
kindness was taken for simplicity, and was accordingly imposed 
upon. Florence was distressed at perceiving the many little 
tricks which were employed to overreach her indulgent mistress ; 
and there was also much waste that ought not to have taken 
place. It was no easy task for a young girl to awaken con- 
scientious feelings in the minds of the domestics; yet, by the 
* mere force of gentle persuasion, and by performing some good 
offices, she actually abated much of the dilapidation in the family, 
without incurring any enmity for her pains. 

One thing struck her with respect to her fellow-servants, and 
that was, their general want of any aim. They seemed contented 
to be in the same circumstances their days — did not appear to 
entertain any idea of what they should do when too aged for 
their present situations. Here was food for thought to Florence. 
She had read somewhere that domestic servitude might be to the 
poor a school of morality — a place for acquiring good manners, 
good language, and something of the intellectual superiority of 
the rich ; that it might be made a link between the two classes 
placed at the greatest relative distance on the social ladder. 
“ But,” she said, u if these servants save nothing, and know 
nothing out of the routine of their present duties, their fate in 
the end must be very dismal.” 

These thoughts may seem rather grave for so young a girl, 
but she had early learned to think. They did not, however, 
make her gloomy ; she sang and laughed as merrily as any one 
in the house. One day she entered the kitchen w'ith a news- 
paper, which she seemed to peruse diligently. 

“ What fo' that you are reading so intently,” asked the 
cook. 

“ An account of the lodgment of monies in the Caisse d’Epargne 
[Savings’ Bank] for the last year, with a list of the classes of 
persons who have been depositors; and you will not imagine 
who has lodged the most V* 

“ Why, shopkeepers to be sure; they make lots of money 

“ Not at all ; the class who lodge the largest sums are waiters 
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and house-servants. I, too, will become a depositor. Let us all 
make a trial. What say you ?” 

The notion of saving anything was new to all the servants, 
and they laughed heartily at Florence’s proposition. Florence 
laughed too ; but after laughing, she again talked of beginning 
to deposit a trifle. 

“ Come, let us reckon up,” said she, “ how much we can 
muster as a commencement. I have got nine francs and a half, 
and will deposit six ; and will also take the trouble, without com- 
mission, of entering all your names ; that is to say, if you will 
trust me.” 

As much from the drollery of the thing, as with any serious 
idea of saving, each gave Florence a few francs to deposit in the 
Caisse d’Epargne, and that day she completed the transaction 
by entering all the names, and getting a small book for each. 
She likewise, on all occasions afterwards, carried small sums to 
be added to the different accounts ; and thus, by a little manage- 
ment, she put her fellow-servants in the way of accumulating 
something for their future use. 

Nor was this all that Florence did to render those about her 
happy. Let us follow her into the garden, where she has gone 
with a botanical book, examining the flowers whose history sue is 
studying with Eugene and Frances. Ambrose is there too ; not 
hot ani sing, indeed, but loosening the earth about some shrubs, 
and thinning some beds of vegetables. 

“You arefond of gardening, ‘Ambrose?” asked Florence. 

“ Oh yes ; while I was in the country, I used to work at it 
with my whole heart.” * 

Florence put her hand to her forehead, as if a bright idea had 
occurred to her. 

“Well,” said she, “why not learn every day something of 
gardening? At your leisure time you could keep the flower- 
knots in order.” 

Ambrose rubbed his brow, and seemed to hesitate a little. 

“ I did not bargain for that, Florence : it is not my business. 
When I have dusted the sitting-rooms, and polished the furni- 
ture, my time is my own — at least when there is no company.” 

“And it is for that very reason, because the time is your 
own, that I am anxious you should* turn it to profit,* and in 
learning a trade, you would be working for yourself, and making 
a provision for the future. I have heard my master often say 
that he thought it his duty to allow his servants some time that 
they might call their own, and I am sure he would be much 
gratified to see it well employed.” 

“ Well, indeed — perhaps you are not so much in the wrong 
after all.” 

“ Listen to me, Ambrose. My master is going away for a 
month. I will ask him to leave out some books on gardening, 
and we can read them together. You know how fond he is of 
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flowers : let him find, on his return, his garden in better order, 
and you more learned.” 

“ I will try, at all events,” said Ambrose. 

And he set to work, and was soon bidding fair to be a good 
gardener. And Florence contrived to find occupation for Ber- 
nard also. He did not care about gardening ; but a basketmaker, 
a friend of his, came to settle in the neighbourhood, and Bernard 
was soon able to exhibit a straw-basket, his own handiwork. 
Florence was delighted. No more gambling, no more visits to 
the tavern, no more lounging and losing of time. Even Rose 
at last, seeing every one occupied, got tired of having no object; 
and one fine day site came with a petition to Florence to teach 
her to read. ‘ This was a great and unexpected conquest. 

M. Duhamel was not slow in perceiving the reform in his 
household. When he came into the garden with his children, 
he was glad to praise the labours of Ambrose, and to question 
him about the culture of particular plants. Ambrose showed 
both intelligence and considerable knowledge in his answers. 
Once M. Duhamel began grafting a tree under the direction of 
Ambrose, and he was not a little proud of being thus a more 
learned man, on at least one point, than his master. 

But we must return to the special duties to which Florence 
devoted herself. She began as lady’s-maid, and for some time 
had little to do with the children, further than being a com- 
panion to the elder. An incident occurred which tended mate- 
rially to alter her position. * • 

Eugene, less studious than his sister, was at times a cause of 
great uneasiness to his father. lie was very inattentive at his 
lessons ; he was quite tired »f studying by himself, and wished 
for some companion with whom he might talk of the Cirsars of 
Rome and the gods of Greece. Above all, he utterly disliked 
learning languages — he saw no use in it ; and it was only at the 
positive command of his father that he ever took a lesson. His 
absurd reasoning on this point, and his indolence, led to irrita- 
tion in his hither, the expression of which did but increase the 
boy’s distaste to study. All this was great grief to Madame Du- 
hamel. “ His father and I wish him to learn Latin, and Ger- 
man, and English. No man can be a gentleman, or rise to 
distinction in France, without these languages.” This she said 
one day in Florence’s hearing. 

“ Pardon, madanie,” modestly observed Florence ; " if you 
like, I shall try to teach Eugene German ; for I speak that 
language the same -as French ; it is the language of my father.” 

Madame Duhamel was delighted. “ By all means, good Flo- 
rence, begin to teach Eugene German ; speak to him as much 
as possible in that tongue.” 

Here by an accident — and is human life not full of such acci- 
dents ? — Florence again found herself in a position to be useful. 
And never did poor girl exert herself with more patienoe or more 
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ingenuity. Eugene was one of those brisk boys who would not 
settle to regular study. Florence, therefore, did not at first 
trouble him with books ; she told him stories, excited his ima- 
gination, and gradually inspired him with a taste for learning. 
Constantly speaking to him in German, he soon learned that 
language, scarcely knowing how ; and, delighted with his new 
accomplishment, he fell to other languages with avidity. 


V. 

The Duliainels could not remain unconscious of the great 
service w hich Florence had done them ; and for this, we are glad 
to say, they were not ungrateful. Florence was no longer treated 
as the humble attendant. She had shown herself to be fit for 
being a permanent companion and governess of the children ; 
and to this honourable post she was accordingly promoted. In 
this new capacity Florence had many opportunities of improve- 
ment ; and these, w r ith her usual good sense, she did not let slip. 
She acquired a moderate proficiency in music; and, from being 
present at the lessons of the English master, she learned to 
speak and read English — an accomplishment valuable for its 
rarity among French nursery governesses. 

Step by step as Florence rose m the esteem of her employers, 
receiving from them at the same time solid tokens of their 
approbation, so was she the merft able to show' kindness to her 
parents, with whom she constantly corresponded. u How happy, 
my dear child, are w'e to hear of your advancement,” wrote old 
Hans to her; “ and how still more happy to know that your 
heart is uncontaminated with the frivolities which beset you. 
Go on in the path of duty. Put your trust in God, and he will 
continue to bless you.” 

It would be a long story to tell how Florence rose in the 
world. There was nothing startling or surprising in any of her 
movements, taking them singly. And it is pretty much the 1 
same with every one in like circumstances, and with similar 
aims. One thing leads to another very tranquilly and naturally. 

“ Mademoiselle Keller,” said Madame Duhamel one day — for 
Florence had now got the length of ^mademoiselle or miss — 
IC would you like to go to Angleterre?” 

The idea of going to England almost took away Florence’s 
breath. 

“ Yes, madame: but no — my father and mother; what would 
come of them ? Ah ! I cannot leave my father and mother ; they 
have nobody in the world but me.” 

“ True ; but you need not do the less for your parents by being 
in England ; you may indeed do a great deal more. Listen. 
M. Tremonille is appointed to fill a high official situation in con- 
nexion with the embassy to the British court. His family, who 
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are }roung, and go with him, require a governess who speaks 
English. Madame Tremonille has just been writing a note to 
me on the subject. If you like, I shall recommend your’ 

Florence’s bursting heart and panting bosom could not. for a 
moment, permit her to speak her thanks. She was overwhelmed 
with the magnificence of the offer, and the prospects it opened 
up ; and when she was able to speak, it was to pour out her 
gratitudb, and state her fears of not being competent for the 
duties of this new and brilliant situation. 

Madame Duhamel, however, allayed these feelings, and in- 
terested herself so effectually, that Florence was accepted by 
Madame Tremonille. 

In a short time Florence left France with the Tremonille^ and 
London, like a new world, burst on her senses. 


Kind reader, you will not be able to guess where and who 
Florence now is ; and I fear I must not satisfy your very reason- 
able curiosity. The once poor girl of Nancy, by the force of her 
simple yet energetic character, rose to be the wife of a learned 
professor in one of our northern universities; and no lady is 
more esteemed or admired in the circle in which she has been 
received. Her parents, I believe, are still living in France, sup- 
ported in comfort by her munificence ; and old Hans is repeat- 
edly heard to say, that although all canndt rise in the wond as 
his dear Florence has done, it may be generally observed that 
those who aim well end well. 
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,)HE strange race of people, of whom we propose to 
5$ give an account in the following Tract, are found scat- 
^js£ tered to the number, it is believed, of about 700,000 
P souls in all over the whole of Europe, and are dis- 
tinguished by different name* in different countries. In 
' Great Britain they are called Gipsies , from the idea of their 
Egyptian origin, for the same reason the Spaniards call 
*.y them Gitanos ; in France they were long termed Bohemians, 
because the first European country in which they appeared was 
Bohemia ; in Russia they are styled Zigani ; in Turkey Zingarri ; 
and in Germany Zigcuncr — words conceived to be derived from 
the term Zincali , by which the gipsies sometimes designate them- 
selves, and which is understood to signify u The Black men of 
Zend or Ind.” The characteristic name, however, applied by the 
gipsies to their own race and language, is said by Mr Borrow 
to be Rommani , a word of Sanscrit ca*igin, which means “ The 
Husbands.” 


ORIGIN OF THE GIPSIES— THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE 
IN EUROPE. 

Although, in all countries, native outcasts and criminals have 
adopted the habits and occupations of gipsies, and have been even 
known to associate with them, yet it is established beyond a doubt 
that the real gipsies constitute a single race, distinct from any 
other in Europe, and using a language peculiar to themselves. 

Thus far all are agreea : but when we come to inquire what 
No. 139. I 
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that Btock is from which the gipsies have all sprung, we find 
different opinions entertained by different authorities. Some 
Spanish writers have asserted them to be the relics of the Moors 
who once inhabited Spain ; others have believed them to be of 
Tartar origin ; others, again, have endeavoured to prove them to 
he Persians ; while there have not been wanting persons to 
maintain that they arose in some eastern part of Europe, and 
thence branched off into the western nations. "None of these 
opinions, however, gained so wide credence as that which sup- 
posed the original country of the gipsies to be Egypt. This 
idea, which was propagated, and firmly believed, on the first 
appearance of the gipsies in Europe, and which is still held 
by the gipsies of the present day, is proved, however, to be quite 
untenable. Not only is the gipsy language different from the 
Coptic, and the gipsy manners different from those of the natives 
of Egypt, but, what is still more decisive, gipsies are found 
wandering through Egypt as through other countries, and are 
there treated as foreigners, just as with us. On the whole, 
the supposition which is supported by the greatest amount of 
evidence, and which, indeed, lias already displaced all others, is 
that which assigns an Indian or Hindoo origin to the gipsies. 
Of the many proofs adduced in favour of this view, the most 
convincing is that derived from the wonderful similarity between 
the gipsy language and the Sanscrit or the Hindoostunee. For 
a long time it was believed that the gipsy language was a mere 
jargon or slang, resembling the 'cant language of thieves, and 
invented for similar purposes. Tins, however, is a mistake, as 
could he very conclusively shown. By the industry of various 
inquirers, a vocabulary has been drawn up of several hundreds 
of gipsy words; and the number of these which have been found 
to be pure Hindoostunee, is perfectly decisive as to the Indian 
origin of the gipsies. The following table may serve to illustrate 
this, as well as to exhibit the similarity of all the European dialects 
of the gipsy language : — 


English. 

German 

Gipsy. 

English Hungarian 

Gipsy. Gipsy. 

Spanish 

Gipsy. 

Hindoostan 

One 

Ick or Ek 

Yake 

Jek 

Yeque 

Ek 

Two 

Huj 

Trm 

Dr°e 

Hui 

Hui 

Hu 

Three 

Trio. 

Trun 

Trin 

Trin 

Four 

Sell tar 

Stor 

Sell tar 

Estar 

Tachar 

Five 

Pantseh 

Pan 

Pan sell 

Pansche 

Pansch 

Ten 

Desch 

Hyche 

l)bseh 

Heque 

Des 

Gold 

Sminikey 

Sonnekar 

Sonkay 

Sonacai 

Suna 

Eye 

Aok 

Yock 

Jakh 

Aquia 

Awk 

Nose 

Nak 

Nack 

Nakh 

Naqui 

Nakk 

House 

Ker 

Kare 

Ker 

Quer 

Gur 

Water 

Panj 

Parnee 

Paui 

Pani 

Panj 


The conclusion of the Indian origin of the gipsies, to which 
we are led by a consideration of their language, is remarkably 
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corroborated by the similarity of character, custom-*, and occupa- 
tions which the posies exhibit with certain existing tribes or 
castes among 1 the Hindoos, particularly the Nuls or Bazegurs, 
a wandering 1 race in llindoostan, of very low repute among the 
other Hindoos, and speaking a dialect apparently as different 
from the pure Ilmdoostanee as the gipsy is. Accordingly, 
with the supposition in our minds that the gipsies are the relics 
of a wandering race expelled from llindoostan, let us see how 
far this supposition accords with what we know of their history. 

The earliest mention made of the gipsies in Europe refers to 
the year 1414, when they are said to have appeared in the Hes- 
sian territories ; and, in the course of a lew years from that 
date, they were to he found in most parts of Germany. u They 
travelled in hordes, each having its leader, sometimes called 
Count; others had the title of Dukes or Lords of Lesser Egypt. 
In 1418 they were found in Switzerland, and in 142*2 they made 
their appearance m Italy. The 4 Bologna Chronicle 7 states that 
the horde, which arrived in that city oil the 18rh of July 1422, 
consisted of about one hundred men, the name of whose leader, 
or Duke, as they termed him, was Andreas. They travelled from 
Bologna to Ecrli, intending to pay the pope a visit at Borne.”* 
Their appearance in France bears the date of 1427. “ On 

August 17, 1427,” says an old French Chronicle, “came to Paris 
twelve Penitents, as they called themselves — namely, a duke, 
an earl, and ten men — all on horseback, and calling* themselves 
good Christians. They were*oT Lower Egypt, and gave out that, 
not long before, the Christians had subdued their country, and 
obliged them to embrace Christianity on pain of being put to death. 
Some time after their conversion, the Saracens overran the coun- 
try, and obliged them again to renounce Christianity.” Such had 
been the account they gave of themselves m Germany, Poland, 
and other countries where they first appeared. The story seems to 
have produced considerable sensation ; “ for,” continues the Chro- 
nicle, “ when the emperor of Germany, the king of Poland, and 
other Christian princes heard it, they lell upon them, and obliged 
the whole of them, both great and small, to quit their country, 
and go to the pope at Home, who enjoined them seven years 7 
penance, to wander over the world without lying in a bed. 77 
Having thus contrived to obtain theipope's sanction, they were 
able, with the assistance of safe conduct- 1 , granted to them, in their 
character of pilgrims, by various sovereigns and princes, to roam 
about as they pleased without molestation. “ They had been 
wandering live years, 77 proceeds the Chronicle, “when they came 
to Paris ; first, the principal people, twelve in number, as above 
narrated, and soon after the commonalty, about one hundred, 
or one hundred and twenty, reduced from one thousand or 
twelve hundred, which was their number when they set out 
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from home, the rest being 1 dead, with their king- and queen. They 
were lodged by the police out of the city at Chapel St Denis. 
Nearly all of them had their ears bored, and one or two silver 
rings in each, 'which they said were esteemed ornaments in their 
country. The men were black, their hair curled ; the women 
remarkably black, all their faces scarred, their hair black ; their 
only clothes a large old shaggy garment, tied over the shoulders 
with a cloth or cord sash, and* under it a poor petticoat. In short, 
they were the poorest miserable creatures that had ever been 
seen in France ; and notwithstanding their poverty, there were 
among them women, who, by looking into people's hands, told 
their fortunes ; and, what was worse, they picked people's pockets 
of their money." 

Jt is probalile, from these and other accounts, that the gipsies 
had spread themselves over all the countries of the continent 
before the middle of the fifteenth century ; they did not, how- 
ever, arrive in Great Britain till the beginning of the sixteenth. 
Wherever they went they appear to have told the same story 
regarding their origin and purposes, and so to have procured a 
degree of toleration which they could not have experienced in 
any other character than that of religious pilgrims. The manner 
of their appearance, however, only increases the mystery of their 
origin. With a view to solve the riddle, let us assume the theory 
of their Hindoo origin, and glanch at the state of llindoostan at 
the period corresponding to the first appearance of the gipsies 
in Europe, and sec whether any Occurrence in Indian history 
can be discovered which will stand to the appearance of the gipsies 
among the western nations in* the relation of cause to effect. 

The conquest of India by the Mohammedans, though begun 
about the year 1000, may be said to have extended over several 
centuries. One of the most fanatical of the later Mohammedan 
conquerors of llindoostan was Timour Beg, who, in 1408 and 
1409, ravaged India, for the purpose of disseminating in it the 
religion of the prophet. “Not only," says Mr Hoyland, “ was 
eveiy one who made any resistance destroyed, and such as fell 
into the enemies' hands, though quite defenceless, made slaves, 
but in a short time those very slaves, to the number of one hun- 
dred thousand, were put *o death." The inference is, that great 
masses of the population fled from the conqueror, the greater 
proportion of them finding refuge, probably, in the safer parts of 
the peninsula ; but some, and these probably of the lowest or 
Sudra caste of Hindoos, being obliged to quit the peninsula al- 
together. Whatever likelihood there may be in this supposition, 
the theory of the origin of the gipsies now generally adopted is, 
that they are the relics of a mass of Hindoos, of a very low caste, 
who were expelled from India during the war of Timour Beg. 

Quitting India, we can suppose these wandering outcasts, speak- 
ing a dialect of Hindoostanee tinged with Persian, to have slowly 
pursued their route westward towards Europe ; at first, perhaps, 
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in a compact body, but afterwards in strangling bands. Pro- 
ceeding along the south of the Caspian, or the north of the Persian 
Gulf, they would pass into Europe through Asiatic Turkey, some 
of their number, possibly enough, penetrating first into Egypt. 
Once arrived in Europe, their route most naturally would coin- 
cide with that which the Crusading armies had pursued in a 
reverse direction, when marching into Asia several centuries 
before ; and this would account for their early appearance in 
Hungary, AVallachia, and the Sclavonic parts of Europe. The 
rest may be expressed in the words of Mr Borrow. “ If,” says he, 
“the Rommani trusted in any God at the period of their Exodus 
from India, they must have* speedily forgotten him. Coming 
from Ind, as they most assuredly did, they must have been fol- 
lowers (if they followed any) of Buddh or Brahma ; yet they are 
now ignorant of such names. They brought with them no In- 
dian idols, as far as we are able to judge at the present time, nor, 
indeed, Indian rites or observances, for no traces of such are to 
be discovered amongst them.” The inference is, that even in the 
East they must have been a contemned and outcast sect, without 
any of those religious ideas and traditions which the Hindoos, in 
general, or at least those of respectable caste, were acquainted 
with. As to the story of their Egyptian origin, it is probable that 
its authors were the European ecclesiastics, who, surprised at so 
strange an apparition as these wanderers must have been, and 
building on some hint that they had come from Egypt, imagined 
that they saw in them the futtifinent of the prophecy of Ezetiel — 
“ I will make the land of Esrypt desolate in the midst of the coun- 
tries that are desolate; and her citins among the cities that are laid 
Avaste, shall be desolate for forty years; and I will scatter the 
Egyptians among the nations, and will disperse them through the 
countries.” 

At all events, the idea, once started, accorded Avith the spirit 
and mode of thinking of the age. The gipsies themselves, cun- 
ning by nature, and without the slightest scruple arising from 
any belief of their own, seem to have accepted with thankfulness 
the theory of their own origin which the clergy had invented for 
them, finding ill it a passport from place to place, and a protection 
from the ill treatment Avhich their gipsy habits might have other- 
wise drawn down upon them, as weli.as a great recommendation 
to them in their trade of telling fortunes, Egypt being the reputed 
land of magic. Conforming to all that was required of them, 
suffering their children to be baptised, and styling their leaders 
“Lords and Dukes of Little Egypt,” * they roved about in bands, 

* An epitaph in a convent at Stainbach records that, on the eve of St 
Sebastian, in 1445, “ Died the Lord Panucl, Duko in Little Egypt, and 
Baron of Ilirschliom, in the same land and one at Pfevz, announces the 
death, in 1490, of the “ high-born Lord John, Earl of Little Egypt, to whose 
soul God be gracious and merciful. ” These must have been leaders of 
gipsy gangs. 
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absolute heathens in intelligence and heart, astonishing the inha- 
bitants of the towns and villages they visited by the strange 
spectacle of pilgrim-Christians atoning for their sins by penance, 
and t yet robbing hen-roosts, and practising uncouth arts as they 
went along. 

LAWS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES REGARDING THE GIPSIES. 

It was not long before the true character of the gipsies began 
to be known, and they were lo-. k*d upon in all countries as a 
pest and nuisance. Accordingly, we find that, in the course of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, en^tmentS were passed 
for their suppression in all the principal states of the continent. 
In Spain, an edict for their extermination was passed during the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella in 149*2 ; and this not proving 
effectual, similar edicts were issued by Charles V. and his suc- 
cessor Philip II. These severities, however, did not produce the 
effect intended ; and equally ineffectual were the numerous laws 
passed against the gipsies in France, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Germany. Slinking into hiding while the fit of persecution 
lasted, the black children of Ind always emerged again, wander- 
ing hither and thither in gangs, tinkering pots and kettles, steal- 
ing, and telling fortunes. 

In England the gipsies seem to have made their appearance 
about a century after their first arrival in Europe, or about the 
year 1512; and ten years after that date we find a statute of 
Henry VIII. directed against them! So little effect had this and 
other acts, that it is calculated that the gipsies in England 
amounted, in the reign of Elizabeth, to upwards of ten thousand. 
In this queen's reign very sanguinary statutes were passed 
against them, which remained in force till the reign of George 
III., although latterly they had fallen into desuetude, and the 
gipsies had come to be treated as mere rogues and vagabonds, 
punishable under the vagrant act. 

It is not probable that long time elapsed between the arrival of 
the gipsies in England and their appearance on the north side of 
the Tweed. The first mention of them, however, in Scottish his- 
tory refers to the year 1540, when the following singular docu- 
ment was issued in favour of one of their number. “Writ of 
privy-seal in favour of Joii«i Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt, 
granted by King James V., February 15, 1540.” This writ 
directs all sheriffs and magistrates to assist John Faa in appre- 
hending “ Sebastian Lalowe, Egyptian, ane of the said John's 
company,” witli his eleven “ complices and part-takers,” who 
have rebelled against him, and “ removed out of his company, and 
taken frae him divers sums of money, jewels, claiths, and other 
goods, to the quantity of ane great sum of money; and on nae 
wise will pass hame with him; howbeit he has bidden and re- 
mained of lang time upon them [waited for them long], and is 
bounden and obliged to bring harae with him all them of his 
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company that are alive, and ane testimonial of them that arc 
dead. 7 ’ The document then goes on to express the king’s sorrow 
that John Faa cannot get his people to take them home to “ their 
own country, after the tenour of his said bond, to his heavy da- 
mage and skaith [hurt], and in great peril of tjuisel [loss] of his 
heritage, and express against justice.” Then follows an order 
to all sheriffs, &e. to lend John Faa their prisons, stocks, and 
fetters, and whatever may be necessary for reducing his refrac- 
tory subjects to order; with a charge to all the king’s lieges not 
to molest John F&a, or his company, in their lawful business 
within the realm in their passing, remaining, or ik away-ganging 
forth of the same;” and a special order to masters of vessels 
and mariners to receive John Faa and his company when they 
shall be ready to go “ furth of the realm to tlie parts beyond 
the sea.” 

From this curious document it appears that the gipsies, with a 
view to avoid the persecution in Scotland which they had been 
subjected to in other countries, had recourse to a stratagem, by 
which the authorities were completely deceived. Entering Scot- 
land with his gang, John Faa had given out the usual story that 
he was a Lord and Karl of Little Egypt, come to visit this remote 
country ; and so well had lie managed matters, as to obtain a 
recognition from the king of liis jurisdiction within his own 
band, u according to the laws of Egypt,” thus saving the gipsies 
from the fangs of the Scottish law. A short experience of the 
character of their visitors had probably made the Scotch anxious 
to get rid of them; and to avoid forcible expulsion, either a pre- 
tended schism had taken place among the gipsies, and Sebastian 
Lalowe had seceded from the general gang with eleven followers; 
or, if the schism was real, John Faa contrived to make it serve 
his purpose. 

The government seem to have been completely imposed upon; 
and John Faa and his company remained m Scotland for a long 
time unmolested. For twenty or thirty years they appear to 
have gone about in many districts of Scotland, pursuing their 
trade of tinkering and fortune - telling with impunity, but 
becoming every day more intolerable. To such a height did the 
nuisance increase during the reign of Queen Mary, that the 
government was at length roused to the necessity of taking 
active measures for the suppression of the gipsies ; and in 1579 a 
comprehensive statute was passed against vagrancy of all sorts. 
This statute provides that “ such as makes themselves fools, and 
« re or other such-l ike runners about, being apprehended, 

shall be nut in the king’s ward and irons sae lang as they have 
ony goods of their own to live on ; and when they have not 
whereupon to live of their own, that their ears be nailed to the 
tron, or to another tree, and their ears cuttit off) and banished 
the country; and if thereafter they be found again, that they be 
hangit.” In this act are specially included “ the people calling 
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themselves Egyptians, and others that feign knowledge of pro- 
phecy.” This was the lirst of a series of acts directed against the 
gipsies through a period of nearly two centuries, all of them of a 
sanguinary description. A long list of gipsies might be given 
who were victims to their severity. In July 1011, four Faas 
were hanged as Egyptians, notwithstanding that they pleaded 
the possession of a special license to remain in Scotland ; in July 
1016, three gipsies, two of them Faas, the other a Baillie, were 
hanged in the same circumstances ; in January 1024, Captain 
John Faa, and seven other gipsies of his gang, live of whom 
likewise bore the name of Faa, suffered the same fate ; and a few 
days after their execution, Helen Faa, the wife of the captain, 
and ten other gipsy women, were drowned. To give an idea of 
the summary manner in which these poor wretches were dis- 
posed of, we may quote the words of an act of privy-council, 
dated Edinburgh, lUth November 1036, respecting a number of 
gipsies who hud been apprehended and lodged in Haddington 
jail. Having been detained there a month, it was declareu by 
the council that “ whereas the keeping of them longer within the 
said tolbooth is troublesome and burdenable to the town of Had- 
dington, and fosters the said thieves in an opinion of impunity 
to the encouraging of the rest of that infamous byke [lnve] of 
lawless li miners to continue in their thievish trade : therefore the 
Lords of Secret Council ordain the sheriff of Haddington or his 
deputes, to pronounce doom and sentence of death against so 
many of these thieves as are meii, and against so many of the. 
women as wants children; ordaining the men to be hangit and 
the women to be drowned ; aud that such of the women as lias 
children be scourged through the burgh of Haddington, and 
burnt in the cheek.” Notwithstanding these severities the gipsies 
continued to infest Scotland, particularly such districts as Box- 
burghshire, Selkirkshire, and Tweeddale, where they formed 
regular clans or colonies, and are still known. We shall return 
to these Scottish gipsies; in the meantime, however, we shall 
collect and present in a condensed form such information as 
can be procured respecting the character, customs, and modes of 
thinking of the gipsies in general. 

CHARACTER A..D IIARITS OF THE GIPSIES, 
r 

Of this strange people, scattered, it is believed, over nearly the 
whole habitable world, whose tents, according to Mr Borrow, 
“ are pitched alike on the heaths of Brazil and the ridges of the 
Himalayan hills, and whose language is heard at Moscow and 
Madrid, in the streets of London, and in those of Stamboul,” it 
must be confessed that we shall never know much if we confound 
them with the common vagrants whose habits bear an external 
resemblance to theirs. The wild habits of the gipsies are all to 
be traced up to an inveterate peculiarity of race, of organisation, 
distinguishing them from the mere vagabonds which every 
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generation produces for itself, and not to be extirpated by the 
ordinary means which may be found effectual in the case of 
such. 

The following is Mr Borrow^ description of the features and 
physical appearance of the gitanos or Spanish gipsies; and it 
applies with little variation to their brethren of other countries. 
“ They are for the most part/’ he says, u of the middle size, and 
the proportions of their frames convey a powerful idea of strength 
and activity united : a deformed or weakly object is rarely found 
amongst them in persons of either sex ; such probably perish in 
infancy, unable to support, the hardships and privations to which 
the race is still subjected from its great poverty ; and these same 
privations have given, and still give, a coarseness and harshness 
to their features, which are all strongly marked and expressive. 
Their complexion is by no means uniform, save that it is inva- 
riably darter than the general olive hue of the Spaniards : not 
unfrequently countenances as dark as those of Mulattoes present 
themselves, and, in some few instances, of almost negro blackness. 
Like most people of savage ancestry, their teeth are white and 
strong; their mouths are not badly formed; but it is the eye, 
more than in any other feature, that they differ from other 
human beings. There is something remarkable in the eye of the 
gitano. Should his hair and complexion become fair as* those of 
the Swede or the Finn, and hfs jockey gait as grave and cere- 
monious as that of the native of Old Castile ; were he dressed 
like a king, a priest, or a warrior— still would the gitano be 
detected by his eye, should it continue unchanged. It is neither 
large nor small, and exhibits no marked difference in shape from 
eyes of the common cast. Its peculiarity consists chiefly in a 
strange staring expression— which, to be understood, must be 
seen — and in a thin glaze which steals over it when in repose, and 
seems to emit phosphoric light.” 

The dress of the gipsies varies in different countries, but is 
generally ragged and peculiar. Tn Spain, th^ gipsy women 
u wear not the large red cloaks and immense bonnets of co&rse 
beaver which distinguish their sisters of England ; they have no 
other head-gear than a handkerchief, which is occasionally re- 
sorted to as a defence against the severity of the weather ; their 
hair is sometimes confined by a comb* but more frequently per- 
mitted to stray dishevelled down the shoulders ; they are fona of 
large earrings, whether of gold or silver. Inattention to cleanli- 
ness,” continues Mr Borrow, “ is a characteristic of the gipsies in 
att parts of the world. They are almost equally disgusting in' 
this respect in Hungary, England, and Spain. The floors of 
theiv hovels are unswept, and abound with filth and mud ; and 
in their persona they are scarcely less vile.” 

.Wherever gipsies are found there is a striking similarity in 
their pursuits and occupations. “ Everywhere,” says M* Borrow,' 
u they seem to exhibit the same tendencies and to hunt for their 
«r 9 
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bread by the same means, as if they were not of the human* but 
rather of the animal species. In no part of the world are they 
found engaged in the cultivation of the earth ? or in the service 
of a regular master ; but in all lands they are jockeys, or thieves, 
or cheats ; and if ever they devote themselves to any toil or 
trade, it is assuredly in every material point one and the same.” 
Mr Hoyland, in his u Historical Survey of the Gipsies,” gives the 
following account of their habits. “ Some gipsies,” he says, “ are 
stationary, and have regular habitations according to their situa- 
tion in life. To this class belong those who keep public-houses 
in Spain ; and others in Transylvania and Hungary who follow 
some regular business and live in miserable huts. But by far the 
greater number of these people lead a very different kina of life: 
they rove about from one district to another in hordes, having no 
habitation but tents, holes in the rocks, or caves. Some live in 
their tents during both summer and winter. In Hungary, those 
who have discontinued their rambling way of life, and built 
houses for themselves, seldom let a spring pass without taking 
advantage of the first settled weather to set up a tent for their 
summer residence. The wandering gipsy in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania endeavours to procure a horse ; in Turkey, an ass serves 
to carry his wife and a couple of children, with his tent. "When 
he arrives at a place he likes, near a village or a city, he unpacks, 
pitches his tent, ties his animal to a stake to graze, and remains 
some weeks there. His furniture seldom consists of more than 
an earthen pot, an iron pan, a Spoon, a jug, and a knife, with 
sometimes tne addition of a dish. These serve for the whole 
family. Working in iron i,s the most usual occupation of the 
gipsies. In Hungary this profession is so common, that there is 
a proverb there , 1 So many gipsies, so many smiths. 7 But the 
gipsies of our time are not willing to work heavy works ; they 
seldom go beyond a pair of light horse-shoes. In general, -they 
confine themselves to the making of small articles, such as rings 
and nails ; they mend old pots and kettles ; make knives, seals, 
and needles ; and sometimes they work in tin and brass. Their 
materials, tools, and apparatus are of a very inferior kind* The 
anvil is a stone ; the other implements are a pair of hand-bellows, 
a hammer, a pincers, a vice, and a file. In favourable weather 
the work is carried on in the open air; when it is stormy, within 
the tent. The gipsy does not stand, but'sits on the ground cross- 
legged at his work. He is generally dexterous and quick, not- 
withstanding the bad tools he works with. Another occupation 
much Allowed by gipsies is. horse-dealing, to which they have 
been attached from the earliest period of their history. In those 

S avts of Hungary wher. the climate is so mild that horses may 
e out all the year, the gipsies avail themselves of this circum- 
stance to breed, as well as to deal in horses ; by which means 
they sometimes grow rich. Instances have been known on the 
continent of gipsies keeping from fifty to seventy horses each, 
10 
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some of which they let out for hire, others they exchange or sell! 
But these are not numerous.” 

The two employments of tinkering and horse-dealing have 
been the apparent means by which the male gipsies, at all times 
and in all places, have earned their livelihood. “The English 
gipsies,” says Mr Borrow, u are constant attendants at the race- 
course; what jockey is not? Perhaps jockey ism originated with 
them, and even racing, at least in England. Jockeyism properly 
implies the management of the whip; and the word jockey Is 
neither more nor less than the term, slightly modified, by which 
they designate the formidable whips which they usually carry. 
They ai*e likewise fond of resorting to the prize-ring, and have 
occasionally attained some eminence in those brutalising exhibi- 
tions called pugilistic combats.” Theft and robbery have always 
furnished the gipsy with a lfcrge proportion of what was necessary 
for his support; and in all countries the gipsies have made a 
conspicuous figure in the records of crime and violence. House- 
breaking and highway robbery, horse and cattle stealing, and 
less adventurous pilfering, seem, until a late period, when the 
improvement of police has made impunity in such crimes less 
easy, to have been universal among them. Their trade of jockeys, 
too, has always enabled them to obtain money by cheating in a 
variety of ways. Altering, by the dexterous use of the scissors 
and paint, the appearance of fhe horses which they or some of 
their companions nave previously stolen, they have been known 
to palm them off again m the way of sale on their original pro- 
prietors. They are accused also, especially in Spain, of poison- 
ing and maiming cattle, with a view to obtain either the car- 
casses or the cattle themselves at a low price ; and it is probably 
from this that the story of their disgusting- preference of carrion 
for food has taken its rise. “ It would be wrong.” says Mr 
Borrow, “ to conclude that the gipsies are habitual aevourers of 
carrion. Many of the carcasses are not, in reality, the carrion 
which they appear, but are thp bodies of animals which the 
gipsies themselves have killed by poison, in hope that the flesh 
might be abandoned to them.” Besides the eating of carrion, 
the gipsies have hot escaped, in credulous countries, the more 
htfrriole imputation of cannibalism. The charge of kidnapping 
children is better authenticated. In Spain, children appear some- 
times to have been carried away by gipsies, and sold as slaves to 
the Moors in Africa : and it is well known that Adam Smith, the 
author of the u Wealth of Nations/* was carried off when a child 
of three years of age by a gang of gipsies in Fifeshire, from, 
whom he was recovered by his uncle, who rode after them ill 
pursuit. 

The gipsies did not monopolise the trade of fortunertelling on 
their first appearance in Europe, for that took place at a time 
when sorcerers abounded, and necromancy was an art believed 
in by many of the learned. P^obobjy their natural cunning 
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taught them that this was the most profitable employment iir 
which they could engage ; and the story of their coining .out of 
Egypt must have co-operated with the general wildness of their 
demeanour, and the unearthly expression of their eye, in placing 
them, in the popular estimation, at the head of their profession. 
Now, the gipsy women, especially the old and ugly ones, are in 
special request in all countries among those who wish to pry 
into futurity, and ascertain their marriage fate. The servant* 
maids of London pay their sixpences and shillings to gipsy 
women, who come to the low areas early in the morning, to tell 
them their fortunes, before the families are up , half-tipsy young 
men do the same thing in a frolic at fairs, where gipsies are 
usually to be found ; in Spain, ladies of rank have been known 
to consult these swarthy seeresses ; and even in our own country; 
educated young ladies are said to go^n pairs and parties to have 
interviews with sonfe keen-eyed hag relative to their matri- 
monial prospects. 

Among the tricks practised by gipsy women on the continent; 
besides that of express fortune-telling, or La Bahi , as the gipsies 
themselves call it, are the Hohhano Baro , or Great Trick, which 
consists in persuading some credulous person to deposit money 
or precious articles in some place underground, with a view to 
obtain five or six times the quantity when they are again 
dug up; and the Ustilar Patcsas', which consists in abstracting 
money by sleight-of-hand. While thus practising on other 
people's credulity, the gipsies do ‘nbt appear to have any super- 
stitious beliefs of tlieir own, unless it be in the evil eye , or power 
of injuring people and making them sick by a glance, a belief 
founded on a physical fact; and in the loadstone, which the 
Spanish gipsies believe to be gifted with some miraculous quali- 
ties. Yet Mr Borrow, while ne speaks of this exemption of the 
gipsies from belief in prophecy, relates the following extraordi- 
nary story, for the truth of which he vouches. While in Madrid* 
in the spring of 1838, he was thrown into prison for distributing 
Bibles ; and here he was attended by his Basque servant, Fran- 
cisco, a good-humoured fellow, of immense strength. In ten' 
days they were released, and returned to their lodgings. Here 
they were visited by a man who had forced himself upon Mr 
Boitow’s acquaintance some time before his imprisonment., and 
in consequence of his ferocious habits of speech, and his incessant 
demands for wine, had become exceedingly disagreeable. Ac* 
cording to his own account, he was a gipsy by the mother's side 7 
his name was Chaleco, and he was a captain on half-pay in th& 
service of Donna Isabel, whose uniform he wore. He had re-* 
ceived a shot through tue lungs, as he said himself, which occa^ 
sioned him the most horrible fits of coughing; and his whole’ 
manner was incoherent and insane. " In age he was about fifty;? 
with thin flaxen hair covering the sides of his head, which < at 
tke top was entirely bald. His eyes were small, and, like ferrets', 
is 
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red and fiery ; his complexion like a brick, a dull red, chequer*! 
with spots of purple.” Such was the person who called on Mr 
Borrow after his release from prison. He sat the whole evening 
smoking and drinking wine, which he ordered from a tavern on 
Mr Borrow’s account; and when the last bottle was exhausted, 
he asked for more. il I told him in a gentle manner,” says Mr 
Borrow, “ he had drunk enough. He looked on the ground for 
some time, then slowly, and somewhat hesitatingly, drew his^ 
sword, ana laid'it on the table. It was become dark. I was not* 
afraid of the fellow, but I wished to avoid anything* unpleasant. 

I called to Francisco to bring lights, and, obeying a sign which 
I made him, he sat down at thp table. The gipsy glared fiercely 
upon him; Francisco laughed, and began with great glee to 
talk in Basque, of which the gipsy understood not a word. The 
gipsy was incensed, and forgetting the language in which, for 
the last hour, he had himself been speaking, complained to Fran- 
cisco of his rudeness in speaking anv tongue but Castilian. The 
Basque replied with a loud careajada, and slightly touched the 
gipsy on the knee. The latter sprung up, seized his sword, and 
retreating a few steps, made a desperate lunge at Francisco. 
The Basques, next to the Pasiegos, are the best cudgel-players 
in Spain, and in the world. Francisco held in his hand part of 
a broomstick, which he had broken in the stable, whence ne had 
just ascended. With the swiftness of lightning he foiled the 
stroke of Chaleco, and in another moment, with a dexterous 
blow, struck the sword out'oT his hand, and sent it ringing 
against the wall. The gipsy resumed his seat and his cigar. He . 
occasionally looked at the Bnsquot His glances were at firstty 
atrocious, but presently changed their expression, and appeared 
to me to become prying and eagerly curious. He at last arose^ 
picked up his sivord, sheathed it, and walked slowly to the door.* 
there he stopped, turned round, advanced close to Francisco, ana, 
looked him steadfastly in the face. 1 My good fellow,* said he, ’ 
‘•I am a gipsy, and can read baji. Do you know where you will 
be at this time to-morrow V Then, laughing like a hyena, he 
departed, and I never saw him again. At that time on the 
morrow Francisco was on his deathbed. He had caught the 
jail fever, which had long raged in the Carcel de la Corte where 
I was imprisoned.” • 

So far as has been ascertained, the gipsies have no system of 
religious belief, properly so called, and are quite indifferent to all 
religious subjects. In Spain, Mr Borrow found them as nenrly 
absolute atheists as he could conceive mortals to be, the only doc- 
trine that they appeared ever to have seriously held being that of 
metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls. Mr Borrow 
frequently attempted to interest them in religion, by translating 
to ttiem simple portions of the gospels, as, for instance, the parable 
of the prodigal son, accompanying the reading with a comment 
suited to their capacities ; he found, however, that although some 
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of them, particularly the Women, listened with attention, and ex- 
pressed their delight, it was rather because they were gratified to 
find that the gipsy jargon could be written and read, than that 
they were impressed by the matter of the narrative. Persever- 
ing in the labour of translating parts of Scripture into the gipsy 
tongue, Mr Borrow was in the habit of holding little congregations 
of gipsies in Madrid, with a view both to instruct them, and to 
^practise himself in the art of rendering the ideas of Christianity 
into so uncommon a dialect. The attachment of the gipsies to 
his person, and the pleasure they took in singing little gipsy 
hymns which he wrote for them, generally procured him a re- 
spectable attendance ; but he mentions that no dependence was to 
be placed on their behaviour, they were always so disposed to the 
grotesque. One day he held a congregation, at which a gipsy 
jockey, whom he had offended, was present ; the rest of the congre- 
gation consisted of about seventeen women. “ I spoke,” he says, 

“ for some tiipe in Spanish ; I chose for the theme of my discourse 
the situation of the Hebrews in Egypt, and pointed out its simi- 
larity to that of the gitanos in Spain. 1 subsequently produced a 
manuscript book, from which I read a portion of Scripture, and 
the Lord J s Prayer, and Apostle’s Creed, in Rommani. When I 
had concluded, I looked around me. The features of the assem- 
bly were twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon me with a 
frightful squint; not an individual present but squinted. The 
gipsy fellow, the contriver of the jest, squinted worst of all. Such 
are gipsies.” * * 

In England and Scotland the gipsies appear to exhibit the same 
carelessness regarding religitn as their Spanish brethren; they 
leem, however, to be more alive to superstitious impressions.’ 

?’lius, in' Scotland, the gipsies almost universally apply to the 
lergyman of the parish where they take up their head-quarters 
£o have their children baptised, not from any intelligence of what 
the rite signifies, but because they think it unlucky to have an 
unchristened child in a family, a notion which they have bor- 
rowed from the people of the country. They sometimes attend 
divine service, but principally with a view to retain such a hold of 
the church as may entitle them to have their children baptised. <( I 
have ever understood,” say p a writer in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
speaking of a tribe of Scottish gipsies, “ that they are extreme!^ 
superstitious — carefully noticing the formation of the clouds, the^ 
flight of particular birds, and the soughing of the winds, before at- 
tempting, any enterprise. They have been known for several suc- 
cessive, days to turn back with their loaded carts, asses, and chil- 
dren, on meeting with persons whom they considered of unlucky 
aspect. They also burn the clothes of their dead from a supersti- 
tious motive. They likewise carefully watch the corpse by night 
and day till the time of interment ; and conceive that * the aeil 
tinkles at the lyke-wake’ of those who felt in their dead-thraw the 
agonies of remorse.” These, however, are mere .superstitious no- 
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tions with which they have been infected by their Scottish neigh- 
bours ; and the iripsies of Scotland seem essentially to be as near 
to heathens as Mr Borrow states the Spanish gipsies to be. 

With regard to the morality of the gipsies, little more can be 
said than that they have a strong attachment to each other, which, 
however, does not prevent them from lighting and quarrelling 
among themselves ; and that they treat, as their natural enemies, 
the Jiusnees or Gentiles. Yet, though revengeful and remorseless 
in their conduct towards people who have insulted them, the* 
gipsies yet show themselves capable of gratitude for favours, and 
are known to respect the property of such as have been kind to 
them. All are agreed that the marriage contract among the 
gipsies is lightly entered into ; and, among the Scottish gipsies 
at least, polygamy has been known to exist; but, according 
to Mr Borrow, the assertions respecting the licentiousness of 
the gipsy women are founded on a mistake. “ Nothing,” he says, 
11 is more sacred among the gipsies than the fidelity of the gipsy 
wife to the husband ot her own race.” 

ANECDOTES OF TIIE SCOTTISH GIPSIES, 

One of the earliest anecdotes of the Scottish gipsies is that of 
u Johnnie Faa, the Gipsy Laddie,” who eloped with the lady of 
the Earl of Cassilis. This story rests on tradition, and on an old 
ballad ; the facts, so far as they can be gathered, are thus related 
in the “ Picture of Scotland.” John, the sixth Earl of Cassilis, 
a stem Covenanter, of whorh it is recorded by Bishop Burnet 
that he would never permit his language to be understood but in 
its direct sense, obtained to wife LaJy Jean Hamilton, a daughter 
of Thomas, first Earl of Haddington, who had raised himself fro** 
the Scottish bar to a peerage, and the best fortune of his 'time. 
The match seems to have been dictated by policy; an<^ Yt is not 
likely that Lady Jean herself had much to sav,. ; ^/Yhe b arffa i n 
On the contrary, says report, she had been p^£ ously Gloved by 
a gallant young knight, a Sir John Faf of Dunbar, who had 
perhaps seen her at her father's ae^tef^ yn j n gham, which is not 
more than three miles from^haf town. When several years were 
gone, and Lady CassjdU fid brought her husband three children, 
this passion a dreadful catastrophe. Her youthful lover, 

peizing an opportunity when the Etfrt of Cassilis was attending 
r thc Assembly of Divines at Westminster, came to Cassilis Castle, 
a massive old tower, on the banks of the Doon. He was dis- 
guised as a gipsy, and attended by a band of these desperate out- 
casts. The Countess consented to elope with her lover. Ere 
they bad proceeded very far, however, the earl came home, and 
immediately set out in pursuit. Accompanied by a band which 
put resistance out of the question, be overtook them, and captured 
the whole party at a ford over the Doon, still called the * Gipsies' 
Steps/ a few miles from the castle. He brought them back to 
Cassilis, and there hanged all the gipsies, including the hapless 
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Sir John, upon 1 the Dule Tree/ a splendid and most umbrageous 
plane, which yet flourishes on a mound, in front of the castle 
gate, and which was his gallq,ws in ordinary, as the name testi- 
fies— 


1 And we were fifteen w eel-made men, 

% Although we were na bonnie ; 

And we were ’a* put down for ane — 

A fair young wanton lady.* 

The countess was taken by her husband to a window in front of 
the castle, and there compelled to survey the dreadful scene— to 
see, one after another, fifteen gallant men put to death — and at 
last to witness the dyi fig agonies of him who had first been dear 
to her. The particular room in the stately old house where the 
unhappy lady endured this horrible torture, is still called H The 
Countess’s Room.’ After undergoing a short confinement in that 
apartment, the house belonging to the family at Maybole was 
fitted up for her reception, by the addition of a fine projecting" 
staircase, upon which were carved heads, representing those of 
her lover and his band ; and she was removed thither, and con- 
fined for the rest of her life — the earl, in the meantime, marry- 
ing another wife. One of her daughters was afterwards married 
to the celebrated Gilbert Burnet. The effigies of the gipsies on 
the staircase at Maybole are very minute ; the head of Johnnie 
Faa himself is distinct from the rest, large, and more lachry- 
; mose in the expression of the features.” Such is the story j but 
•whether the hero, who is here called Sir John Faa of Dunbar, was 
Dnrnself of gipsy blood, as the ballad bears, and a9 tradition asserts, 
^^whether he was merely in such intimacy with the gipsies as to 
obtaifi ^eir aid in the adventure, cannot, be decisively ascertained. 
It may mentioned, however, that the colony of gipsies long" 
established in iKfitholm, in Roxburghshire, always claimed to be 
of tlie same stodMyJth the Faws or Falls, a family of respecta- 
bility settled in East-Lotfhian, and of which the hero of the ballad 
may have been a scion, having some rank in Scottish society, 
and yet keeping' up a connexion his outcast kindred. 

In the records of the family of Penicuik, in Edinburgh- 
shire, is preserved an aecor 't of an assault made by a band 
gipsies on Penicuik Housy*, late in the seventeenth century^ 
illustrating’ the lawless habits of the Scottish gipsies at that time. 
The anecdote is thus given in an early number of “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” ** The gang broke into the house while the greater" 
part of the family were at church. Sir John Clerk, the pro- 
prietor, barricadoed himself in his own apartment, where he sus- 
tained a sort of siege, firing from the window upon the robbers, 
who fired in return. By an odd accident, one of them,' while 
they strayed through the house in quest of plate and other port- 
able articles, began to ascend the stair of a very narrow turret. 
When he had got to some height, his foot slipped, and, to save 
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himself from falling, be caught hold of what was rather on 
ominous meaner of assistance — namely, a rope, which hung con-* 
veniently for the purpose. It proved to be the bell-rope, and 
the fellow’s weight on falling set the alarm-bell a ringing, and 
startled the congregation who were assembled in the parish 
church. They instantly came to the rescue of the laira, and 
succeeded, it is said, in apprehending some of the gipsies, who 
u ere executed.” 

The records of the Courts of Justiciary exhibit many proofs of 
the savage and violent habits of the gipsies, in various parts of 
Scotland, during the eighteenth century. Many anecdotes of 
them are likewise preserved by tradition, particularly regarding 
the Yetholm gipsies, a gang which has produced some of the 
most celebrated specimens of the race. 

The village of Yetholm, in Roxburghshire, famed as the seat of 
the largest gipsy colony in Scotland, lies embosomed among the 
Cheviot lulls, about eight miles from Kelso, and is divided by a 
stream called the Bowmorit into two portions — Kirk Yetholm and 
Town Yetholm — a broad level haugh intervening between them. 
The village called Kirk Yetholm is the haunt of the gipsies. “ A 
mill and a churchyard rise from the blink of the water; the 
church itself is low, and covered witli thatch ; beyond which 
appear the straggling houses of the village, built in the old 
Scottish style, many of them*with their gable ends, backs, or 
corners turned to the street or town-gate, and still farther up 
the I'inklir Row , with its ■Ithv, unequal, straw-covered roofs, 
and chimneys bound with rushes and hay-ropes — men and 
women loitering at their doors, or Jazily busied among the cart* 
and panniers, and lagged children scrambling on the midden - 
steads , in intimate and equal fellowship with pige, poultry, 
dogs, and cuddies .” Such is the description given of Kirk 
Yetholm by a writer in M Blackwood’s Magazine” nearly thirty 
years ago. No one knows at what time the gipsies first selected 
kirk Yetholm as a place of residence, or what reasons led them 
to prefer it. The F.ias are believed to have settled in it at a very 
early period, probably a century and a half ago at least ; the 
Youngs, Gordons, &c. followed. In the year 1707 the gipsy 
population of Kirk Yetholm amounted to fifty; and there is 
^reason to think that, at no time duripg the eighteenth century, 
’‘was it very much below that number. 

The Faas seem to have been the hereditary monarchs of the 
gipsies of Kirk Yetholm, and some of them attained to great 
notoriety in their day. None, however, of the*Yetholm gipsies 
possess so great claims on our attention as Jean Gordon, acknow- 
ledged by Sir Walter Scott to*be the prototype of Meg Merrilies. 
One of the earliest notices of this heroine is in connexion with 
the trial, in the year 1727, of Robert Johnstone, a gipsy, for the 
murder of Alexander Faa, by stabbing him with & graip or three- 
pronged fork, such as is used about farm-offices. Tradition call* 
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the murdered man Geordie Faa, and makes him J ean Gordon's 
husband; the story then proceeds as follows Johnstone, the 
murderer, was sentenced to be hanged on the 13th of June 1727, 
but managed to escape from prison. “ But it was easier to escape 
from the grasp of justice than to elude gipsy vengeance. Jean 
Gordon traced the murderer like a bloodhound, followed him to 
Holland, and from thence to Ireland, where she got him seized, 
and brought back to Jedburgh: and she at length obtained the 
reward of her toils, and enjoyed the gratification of seeing him 
hanged on the Gallo w-hill. Some time afterwards, Jean being 
up at Stourhope, a sheep-farm on Bowmont water, the goodman 
there said to her, 1 Weel, Jean, ye hae got Rob Jonnstone hanged 
at last, and out o’ the way.' ‘ Ay, guidman,’ replied Jean, iift- 
ing up her apron by the two corners, 1 and a* that fu’ o' gowd 
hasna done’t. Not long after this Jean herself seems to have 
been in difficulties, for in May 1732 we find a petition presented 
to the circuit court at Jedburgh in behalf of “Jean Gordon, 
commonly called the Duchess,” then prisoner in the tol booth of 
Edinburgh. In this petition she states that she is now “ become 
an old and infirm woman, having been long in prison ; ” and she 
offers, if released, “ to take voluntar banishment upon herself, to 
depairt from Scotland never to return thereto.” Jean, however, 
when released, still clung to her native haunts about Yetholm, 
as the following stories will show:* 

“My father,” says Sir Walter Scott, “remembered old Jean 
Gordon of Yetholm, who had gre'atrsway among her tribe. She 
was quite a Meg Merrilies, and possessed the savage virtue of 
fidelity in the same perfection. Having been often hospitably 
received at the farmhouse of Lochside, near Yetholm, she had 
carefully abstained from committing any depredations on the 
farmer’s property. But her sons (nine in number) had not, it 
seems, the same delicacy, and stole a brood sow from their kind 
entertainer. Jean was mortified at this ungrateful conduct, and 
so much ashamed of it, that she absented herself from Lochside 
for several years. 

“It happened, in course of time, that in conseauencc of some 
temporary pecuniary necessity, the goodman of Lochside was 
obliged to go to Newcastle to raise some money to nay his rent. 
He succeeded in his purpose, but returning through the moun- 
tains of Cheviot, he iyas benighted, and lost his way. 

“ A light, glimmering through the window of a large waste 
bam, which had. survived the farmhouse to which it had once 
belonged, guided him to a place of shelter; and when he 
knocked at the door, it was opened by Jean Gordon. Her very 
remarkable figure — for she was nearly six feet high — and her 
equally remarkable features and dress, rendered it impossible to 
mistake her for a moment, though he had not seen her for years: 
and to meet with such a character in so solitary a place, and 
probably at no great distance from her clan, was a grievous sur- 
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prise to the poor man, whos,e rent (to lose which would have 
been ruin) was about his nerson. 0 

" Jean set up a loud snout of joyful recognition — ‘ Eh, sirs ! 
the winsome guidraan of Lochsiae ! f Jght down, light down ; 
for ye maunna gang farther the night and a friend’s house sae 
near.’ The farmer was obliged to dismount, and accept of the 
gipsy’s offer of supper and a bed. There was plenty of meat 
in tlie barn, however it might be come by, and preparations were 
going on for a plentiful repast, which the farmer, to the great 
increase of his anxiety, observed was calculated for ten or twelve 
guests, of the same description, probably, with his landlady. 

“ Jean left him in no doubt On the subject. She brought to 
hi3 recollection the story of the stolen sow, and mentioned how 
much pain and vexation it had given her. Like other philoso- 
phers, she remarked that the world grew worse daily ; and, like 
other parents, that the bairns got out of her guiding, and ne- 
glected the old gipsy regulations, which commanded them to 
respect, in their depredations, the property of their benefactors. 
The end of all this was, an inquiry what money the farmer had 
about him, and an urgent request, or command, that he would 
make her his purse-keeper, since the bairns, as she called her 
sons, would lie soon home. The poor farmer made a virtue of 
necessity, told his story, and surrendered his gold to Jean’s 
custody. She made him putf a few shillings in his pocket, ob- 
serving it would excite suspicion should he be found travelling 
altogether penniless. * 

u This arrangement being made, the farmer lay down on a 
sort of shake-down j ns the. Scots call it, or bedclothes disposed 
upon some straw, but, as will easily be believed, slept not. About 
midnight the gang returned with various articles of plunder, and 
talked over their exploits in language which made the farmer * 
tremble. They were not long in discovering they had a guest, 
and demanded of Jean whom she had got there. 

*E’en the winsome guidman of Lochside, poor body!’ re- 
plied Jean. ‘He’s been at Newcastle seeking siller to pay his 
rent, honest man, but deil-bc-licket lie’s been able to gather in, 
and sae he’s gaun e’en hame, wi’ a toom purse and a sair heart.’ 

* That may be, Jean,’ replied one of the banditti, ‘ but we 
maun ripe Ins pouches a bit, and sec* if the tale be true or no.’ 
Jean set up her throat in exclamations against this breach of 
hospitality, but without producing any change in their deter- 
mination. The farmer soon heard their stifled whispers and light 
steps by his bedside, and understood they were rummaging his 
clothes. When they found the money which the providence of 
Jean Gordon had made him retain, they held a consultation if 
they should take it or not ; but the smallness of the booty, and 
the vehemence of Jean’s remonstrances, determined them in the 
negative. They caroused, and went to rest. As soon as day 
dawned, Jean roused her guest, produced his horse, which she 
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had accommodated behind the liallq.ii , and guided him for some 
miles, till he was on the high road to Lochside. She then re- 
stored his whole property ; nor could his earnest intreaties pre- 
vail on her to accept so much as a single guinea. 

44 I have heai*d tne old people at Jedburgh say, that all Jean*s 
sons were condemned to die there on the same day. It is said 
the jury were equally divided, but that a friend to justice, who 
had slept during the whole discussion, waked suddenly, and gave 
his vote for condemnation in the emphatic words, 4 Hang them 
a * !’ Unanimity is not required in a Scottish jury, so the ver- 
dict of guilty was returned. Jean war. present, and only said, 

4 The Lord help the innocent in a day like tins ! 1 Her own death 
was accompanied with circumstances of brutal outrage, of which 
poor Jean was, in many respects, wholly undeserving. She had, 
among other demerits or merits, as the reader may choose to rank 
it, that of being a stanch Jacobite. She chanced to be at Carlisle 
upon a fair or market-day, soon after the year 1746, where she 
gave vent to her political partiality, to the great offence of the 
rabble of that city, lleing zealous in their loyalty when there 
was no danger, in proportion to the tameness with which they 
had surrendered to the Highlanders in 1745, the mob inflicted- 
upon poor Jean Gordon no slighter penalty than that of ducking 
her to death in the Eden. It was an operation of some time, for 
Jean was a stout woman, and, stiuggling with her murderers, 
often got her head above water, and while she had voice left, 
continued to exclaim at such intervals 4 Charlie yet! Charlie 
yet When a child, and among the scenes which she frequented, 
I have often heard these stories, and cried piteously for poor Jean 
Gordon.” 

A granddaughter of Jean Gordon, whom Sir Walter recol- 
e lected having seen in his infancy, was Madge Gordon, who acted 
us queen of the Yetholm gipsies, and seems to have retained many 
of old Jean’s qualities. She is described as having been 44 a re- 
markable personage, of very commanding presence and high sta-. 
ture, being nearly six feet high. She had a large aquiline nose, 
penetrating eyes even in her old age, bushy hair, that hung 
around her shoulders from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw, a 
short cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff* nearly as tall 
as herself. When she spok«* vehemently (for she had many com-, 
plaints), she used to striive her staff upon the floor, and throw 
lierself into an attitude which it was impossible to regard with 
indifference. She used to say that she could bring from the 
remotest parts of the island friends to revenge her quarrel while 
she sat motionless in her cottage ; and she frequently boasted 
that there were at her wedding fifty saddled asses, and unsaddled 
asses without number. ' 

A particular account of the Yetholm gipsies was furnished in 
the year 1815 to Mr Hoyland, a member of the Society of Friends, 
who w’as collecting information respecting the gipsy race, by 
20 
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Bailie Smith of Kelso, who had known them intimately fer a 
period f of forty or fifty years. At his first acquaintance with 
them, he said, “ they were called the Tinklers of Yetholm, from 
the males being chiefly employed in mending pots and other 
culinary utensils. Sometimes they were called Homers , from 
their occupation in making and selling horn spoons, called 
cutties . Now (1816), their common appellation is that of A/?///- 
{fCtSy or, what pleases them better, Potters . They purchase at a 
cheap rate the cast or faulty articles at the different manufac- 
tories of earthenware, which they carry for sale all over the 
country, in groups of six, ten, and sometimes twelve or fourteen 
persons, male ana female, young and old, provided with a horse 
and cart, besides shelties and asses. In the country they sleep 
in barns and byres, or other outhouses ; and when they cannot 
lind accommodation in such, they take the canvas covering from 
the pottery cart and squat themselves below it, like a covey o£ 
partridges in the snow. The residence of those who remain at 
nome is in the Tinkler Bow of Kirk Yetholm. Most of them 
there have leases of their houses granted for a term of nineteen 
times nineteen years, for payment of a small sum yearly. Most 
of these leases were granted by the family of the Bennets of 
Orubet, the last of whom was Sir David Bennet, who died about 
sixty years ago (1766). The late Mr Nesbit of Dirleton then 
succeeded to the estate, comprehending the baronies of Kirk 
Yetholm and Grubet. lie died about the year 1788; and not 
long afterwards the property was acquired by the late Marquis 
of Tweeddale’s trustees. Mr Nesbit was a great favourite with 
the gipsies; he used to call therm his body-guards, and often 
gave them money. I remember,” continues Mr Smith, “ that, 
about forty-five years ago (1770), being then apprentice to a 
writer, who used to receive the rents as w'ell as the small duties 
of Kirk Yetholm, he sent me there with a list of names and a 
statement of what was due, recommending rne to apply to the 
landlord of the public-house in the village for any information or 
assistance which I might require. After waiting for a long time, 
and receiving payment from most of the feuars or rentallcrs, I 
observed to this landlord that none of the persons of the names 
of Faa, Young, Blythe, Fleckie, &c. who stood at the bottom of 
the list for small suras, had come to meet me, and proposed send- 
ing to require their immediate attendance. The landlord, w T ith a 
grave face, inquired whether my master had desired rne to ask 
money from tkose men. I said, 1 Not particularly ; but they 
stand on the list. 9 1 So I see/ replied he ; 1 but had your master 
been Jiere himself he dared not ask money from them, either as 
rent or lfeu-duty. He knows that it is as sure as if it were in his 

I >ocket. They will pay when their own time comes, but do not 
ike to pay at a set time with the rest of the barony, and still 
less to be craved.’ I accordingly returned without the money, 
And reported progress. I found the landlord was right. My 
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master said with a smile that it was unnecessary to send to them 
after they had g*ot notice from the baron officer; it was enough if 
I had received the money if offered. Their rent and feu-duty 
were brought to the office in a few weeks. I need scarcely add 
those persons were all gipsies.” 

When Mr Smith Urst knew the Yetholm gipsies, their king 
was old Will Faa, a contemporary, and probably a relative of 
Madge Gordon, Jean’s granddaughter. Will never forgot his 
descent from the “ Lords of Little Egjrpt,” and was in the habit 
also, it is said, of paying an annual visit to the Messrs Falls of 
Dunbar, with whom, as has been aireudy remarked, the gipsy 
Faas claimed kindred. Will seems to have bt/»n a great favourite 
in the district : he had twenty-four children, ail’ of whom he had 
christened in great state, in the presence of his assembled clan 
and some of the neighbouring farmers, who humoured him. At 
these christenings Will always appeared dressed in his wedding- 
robes. He is said to have maintained his kingly svvf^r with a 
very rigorous hand, negotiating, when he thought proper, for the 
restoration of property stolen by any of his tribe. “ When old 
Will Faa,” says Mr Smith, u was upwards of eighty years of age, 
he called on me at Kelso, in his way to Edinburgh, telling that 
he was going to see the laird, the late Mr Nesbit of Dirleton, as 
he understood that he was very unwell, and himself being now 
old, and not so stout as he had been, he wished to see him once 
more before he died. The old man set out by the nearest road, 
which was by no means his common practice. Next market- 
day, some of the farmers informed me that they had been in 
Edinburgh, and seen Will Faa upon the bridge (the South Bridge 
was not then built) ; that lie was tossing about his old brown 
hat, and huzzaing with great vociferation that he had seen the 
laird before he died. Indeed Will himself had no time to lose, 
for having set his face homewards by the way of the sea-coast, 
to vary his route, as is the general custom of the gang, he only 
got the length of Coldingham, when he was taken ill, and 
died.” His body ^vas conveyed by his clan to Yetholm, where 
his obsequies were celebrated, after the gipsy fashion, with great 
feasting and uproar. 

On the death of old "Will Faa, we are informed, by another 
authority, the kingly dignity was usurped by a bold gipsy who 
had no right to it, and wiio ultimately, after a sort of civil war, 
was dethroned to make way for the true successor. This usurper 
was the leader of an inferior gang of gipsies, and a somewhat 
notable character in his day. He was once tried for stealing a 
Bum.of money at a market in Dalkeith. There was pretty strong 
proof of his guilt; but, soinewhat to the surprise of the court, the 
jury returned a verdict of “ not proven.” The jud^e, in dismis- 
sing him from the bar, alluded to the weight of evidence against 
him, and told him that “lie had rabbit shouthcrs wi' tlier gallows 
that morning,” and had better take care in future^' an advice 
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which the advocate who had acted as his counsel thought dt to 
repeat in a somewhat open manner. To the no small entertain- 
ment of the auditors, the gipsy resented the affront by saying, 
that “ he was proven an innocent man, and naebody had ony 
right to use siccan language to him.” 

Among the more recent chiefs of the Yetholm gipsies was one 
designated “ Gleid-neckit Will,” alluding to some twist in the 
shape of his throat. Of this individual the following anecdote is 
related in the first volume of “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 11 The 
late Mr Leek, minister of Yetholm, happening to be riding home 
one evening from a visit to Northumberland, struck into a wild 
solitary track or drove-road across the Fells, by a place called 
The Staw. In one of the dense places through which the path 
led him, there Stood an old deserted shepherd’s house, which of 
course was reputed to be haunted. The minister, though little 
apt to be alarmed by such reports, was somew hat startled on ob- 
serving, as he approached close to the cottage, a grim visage 
staring out past a wbulow-claith , or sort of curtain, which had 
been fastened up to supply the place of a door, and also several 
dusky figures skulking among the bourtree bushes that had once 
sheltered the shepherd’s garden. Without leaving him any time 
for speculation, however, the knight of the curtain bolted forth 
upon him, and seizing his horse by the bridle, demanded his 
money. Mr Leek, though it was now dusk, at once recognised 
the gruff voice and great black burly head of his next-door 
neighbour, Gleid-neckit Wilh, ike gipsy chief. 

‘ Dear me, William/ said the minister in his usual quiet 
manner, ‘can this be you? Ye’re purely no serious wi’ me; ye 
wadna sae far wrang your character for a good neighbour tor 
the bit trifle I hae to gie, William?’ 

‘ Saif us, Mr Leek/ said William, quitting the rein, and 
lifting his hat with great respect, ‘ whae wad hae thought o' 
meeting yov out owre here-awa? Ye needna gripe ony siller 
for me; I wadna touch a plack o’ your gear, nor a hair o* 
your head, lor a’ the gowd o’ Tividale. I ken ye’ll no do ns 
an ill turn for this rnistak ; and I’ll e’en see you through the 
Staw. It’s no reckoned a very canny bit, mair ways than ane ; 
but ye ll no be feared for the dead, and 1 HI take care o’ the 
living Will, accordingly, gave hip revered friend a convoy 
through the haunted pass, and notwithstanding this ugly mis- 
take, continued ever after an inoffensive and obliging neighbour 
to the minister, who on his part observed a prudent secrecy on 
the subject of the rencounter during the lifetime of Gleid- 
neckit Will.” 

At the time when Mr Smith of Kelso contributed his infor- 
mation respecting the Yetholm gipsies (in 1815), they were one 
hundred and nine in number, and he thought them on the in- 
crease. According to the latest account — that given by the Rev. 
John Baird, minister of the parish of Yetholmlin the year 1839 
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— the colony then consists# of twenty-six families) including in 
all one hundred and twenty-five individuals. 

Although the Kirk Yetholm gipsies have attracted more atten- 
tion than any other clan of the same race in Scotland, numerous 
stories are current respecting remarkable gipsy characters who 
have) at various times during the last century, figured in other 
parts of the country. We have already mentioned that the true 
prototype of Meg Merrilies, according to Sir Walter Scott’s own 
admission, was the famous Jean Gordon of Yetholm ; yet various 
other localities have put in their claims to the honour of having 
produced the original of this celebrated gipsy character. The 
following, from Sir Walter’s own pen, occurs in the notes to 
“ Guy Mannering : ” — 

“ Meg Merrilies is in Gallowa^ considered as having had her 
origin in the traditions concerning the celebrated Flora Mar- 
shal, one of the royal consorts of Willie Marshal, more com- 
monly called the Caircl of Barullion, king of the gipsies of the 
western Lowlands. That potentate was himself deserving of 
notice from the following peculiarities: — He was born in the 
parish of Kirkmichael about the year 1671 ; and as he died at 
Kirkcudbright, 23d November 1792, he must then have been in 
the one hundred and twentieth year of his age. It cannot be 
said that this unusually long lease of existence was noted by 
any peculiar excellence of conduct or habits of life. Willie had 
been pressed or enlisted in the army seven times, and had de- 
serted as often: besides three times running away from the 
naval service. He had been seventeen times lawfully married ; 
and besides 9uch a reasonably large share of matrimonial com- 
forts, was, after his hundredth year, the avowed father of four 
children by less legitimate affections. He subsisted in his ex- 
treme old age by a pension from the present Earl of Selkirk’s 
grandfather. Will Marshal is buried in Kirkcudbright church, 
where his monument is still shown, decorated with a scutcheon 
suitably blazoned with two ram’s horns, and two horn spoons. 

“ In his youth, he occasionally committed highway robbery. 
On one occasion the Caird of Barullion robbed the Laird of Bar- 
gally, at a place between Carsphairn and Dalmellington. His 
purpose was not achieved without a severe struggle, in which the - 
gipsy lost his bonnet, and w;as obliged to escape, leaving it on the 
road. A respectable farmer happened to be the .next passenger, 
and seeing the bonnet, alighted, took, it up, and rather imprudently- 
put it on his own head. At this instant Bargaliy came up witn 
some as»istants v and recognising the bonnet, charged the farmer of 
Bantoberiek with having robbed him, and took him into custody. 
There being some likeness between the parties, Bargaliy per- * 
sisted in his charge ; and though the respectability of the farmer’s 
character was proved or admitted, his trial before the circuit 
court came on accordingly.- The fatal bonnet lay on the table - 
of the court; Bargaliy swore that it was the identical article * 
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worn by the man who robbed him ; and he and others likewise 
deponed that they had found tin? accused on the spot where the 
crime was committed, with the bonnet on his head. The case 
looked gloomily for the prisoner, and the opinion of the judge 
seemed unfavourable. But there was a person in the court who 
knew well both who did, and who did not, commit the crime. 
This was the Caird of Barullion, who, thrusting himself up to 
the bar,' near the place where Bargally was standing, suddenly 
seized on the bonnet, put it on his head, and looking the laird 
full in the face, asked him, with a voice winch attracted the 
attention of the court and crowded audience — 1 Look at me, sir, 
and tell me, by the oath you have sworn, am not I the man 
who robbed you between Oarspliairn and Dalmellmgton V 

u Bargally replied, in great astonishment, 1 Yes ! you are tine 
very man.’ 

* You see what sort of memory this gentleman has/ said the 
volunteer pleader : 1 he swears to the bonnet whatever features 
are under it. If you yourself, my lord, will put it on your 
head, he will be willing to swear that your lordship was the 
party who robbed him between Carsphuirn and Dalmellington/ 
The tenant of Bantoberiek was unanimously acquitted, and thus 
Willie Marshal ingeniously contrived to save an innocent man 
from danger without incurring any himself, since Bargally ’s 
evidence must have seemed to* every one too fluctuating to be 
relied upon. 

“ While the king of the gfpsies w as thus laudably occupied, 
his royal consort, Flora, contrived, it is said, to steal the hood 
from the judge’s gown; for which, offence, combined with her 
presumptive guilt as a gipsy, she was banished to New England, 
whence she never returned.” 

Towards the end of last century a horde of gipsies, know’ll by 
the name of the il Locbgellie band,” from the designation of the 
tow’ii where they had then head-quarters, used to extend their 
peregrinations over the shires of Fife, Kinross, Perth, Angus, 
Mearns, and Aberdeen ; and it appears that this band can boast 
of nearly as many heroes of the gipsy species, directly or col- 
laterally connected with it, as the more celebrated Yetholm 
colony. The predominating surnames in this clan were Graham, 
Brown, Uobison, and Young. Two the most famous of those 
who went by the first of these surnames were called Old and 
Y r oung Charlie Graham, who were successively chiefs of the 
tribe. Young Charlie Graham w as hanged at Perth for horse- 
stealing about the year 1795. “ His feet and hands,” it is said, 

" were so small in proportion to the other parts of his athletic 
body, that neither irons nor handcuffs could be kept on his 
ankles and wrists without injuring them. He had a prepossess- 
ing countenance, an elegant figure, and was, notwithstanding 
his tricks, an extraordinary favourite with the public. He some- 
times stole from wealthy individuals and gave the booty to the 
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indigent, although not gipsies; and so accustomed were the 
people in some places to his bloodless robberies, that somp only 
put spurs to their horses, calling out as they passed him, 1 Aha, 
Charlie, lad, ye’ve missed your mark the night!’ In the morn- 
ing of the day on which he was to suffer, he sent a message to 
one of the magistrates of Perth, requesting a razor to take oft’ 
his beard, !lt the same time desiring the person to tell the magis- 
trate, that 1 unless his beard was shaven, he could neither appear 
before God nor man.’ This extraordinary expression warrants 
the opinion that he imagined he would appear in his mortal 
frame before the Great J udge of the universe. A short while 
before he was taken out to the gallows, he was observed very 
pensive and thoughtful, leaning upon a seat. He started up 
all at once, and exclaimed in a mournful tone of voice, ‘ Oh ! 
can ony o’ you read, sirs? Will some o’ you read a psalm to 
me?’ at the same time regretting much that he had not been 
taught to read. The iifty-tirst psalm was accordingly read to 
him by a gentleman present, which, he said, soothed his feelings 
exceedingly, and gave him much ease and comfort, of mind, 
lie was greatly agitated when he ascended the platform— his 
knees were knocking one against another; but just, before lie 
was cast off, his inveterate gipsy feelings returned, lie kicked 
off both his shoes in sight of the spectators; and it was under- 
stood that this strange proceeding was intended to falsify some 
prophecy that lie would die with his shoes on. A number of 
his band attended his execution, and when his body was re- 
turned to them, they all kissed it with great affection, and held 
the usual late-wake over k. His sweetheart or gipsy wife, l 
am not sure which, of the name of Wilson, his own cousin, put 
his corpse into hot lime, then buried it, and sat, on his grave in 
a state of intoxication till the body was rendered unfit for dis- 
section. This man boasted, while under sentence of death, of 
never having shed human blood .” * 

Sandie Brown was another noted gipsy belonging to the Locli- 
gellie band. He sustained sometimes the part of the strolling 
gipsy, and sometimes that of the gentleman-highwayman. In 
the latter capacity u he wore, when in full dress, a hat richly 
ornamented and trimmed with beautiful gold-lace, then fashion- 
able among the highest ranks >f Scotland. His coat was made 
of superfine cloth, of a light-green colour, long in the tails, and 
having one row of buttons at the breast. His shirt, of the finest 
quality, was ruffled at the breast and hands ; and he had a stock 
and buckle round his neck, lie also wore a pair of handsome 
hoots, with silver-plated spurs, all in the fashion of the day. 
Below his garments he carried a large knife, and in the shaft 
or butt-end a small spear or dagger was concealed. His brother- 
in-law, a gipsy called Wilson, wore a similar garb, and both 

* Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. ii. 
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rode the finest horses in tlie country.’ 7 Both were favourites 
with the country people. In his capacity as a mere gipsy thief, 
Brown was as expert as he was dashing* in his other capacity of 
highwayman. Once, bein'? in want of butcher-meat for his 
tribe, he resolved to steal a bullock which he had observed graz- 
ing in a field in the county of Linlithgow, and which, by some 
accident, had lost about three-fourths of its tail. tl He purchased 
from a tanner the tail of a skin of the same colour as this bullock, 
and in an ingenious manner made it fast to the remaining part 
of the tail of the living animal. He then drove off the booty. 
As be was shipping the beast at Queensferry on his way north, 
a servant, who had been despatched in quest of the depredator, 
overtook him. An altercation immediately commenced ; tin! 
servant said lie could swear to the ox: in his possession, were it 
not for its long tail, and was accordingly proceeding to examine 
it narrowly to satisfy himself in this particular, when the ready- 
witted gipsy took his knife out of Ins pocket, and in view of ail 
present, cut the false tail from the animal, taking a part of the. 
real tail along with it, which drew blood instantly. 1 Swear to 
the ox now, you scoundrel ! 7 said he, throwing the tail into the 
sea. 77 

At length, after several hair’s-breadth escapes, Brown and his 
brother-in-law, Wilson, came within the swoop of the law. They 
were hanged together in Edinburgh ; and, horrible to relate, 
e{ while these two wretches werp shivering in the "winds in the 
convulsive throes of death, AT trtlia, the mother of the former, 
and the mother-in-law of the latter, was apprehended on the spot, 
in the act of stealing a pair of sheets. They were, in all pro- 
bability, intended for the winding-sheets of her unfortunate sons, 
who were just suffering in her presence.” 

We shall conclude this string of anecdotes by a notice of the 
famous Aberdeenshire gipsy, IVter Young, who was related, it is 
said, both to the Yetholm and the Loehgellie band; indeed, 
according to the expression made use of by one of the tribe, 
u the gipsies are a 7 sib fall kin]. 77 Peter had a brother, John, 
about twelve years younger than himself. Their father had 
enlisted during the American war: but at the peace of 1783 he 
returned to Scotland, and resumed his old occupation, that of a 
travelling tinker. Peter succeeded him, and was captain of a 
hand well known in the north of Scotland, where his exploits are 
told to this day. Possessed of great strength of body, and very 
uncommon abilities, Peter was a fine specimen of his race, 
though he retained all their lawless propensities. He was proud, 
passionate, revengeful, a great poacher, and an absolute despot, 
although a tolerably just one, over his gang, maintaining his 
authority with an oak stick, the principal sufferers from which 
were his numerous wives. 

(i Peter esteemed himself to be a very honourable man, and 
the keepers of the different public-houses in the country seem to 
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have thought that, to a certain extent, he was so. He neve? 
asked for trust as long: as he had a halfpenny in his pocket. At 
the different inns which he used to frequent, he was seidom or 
never denied anything*. If he pledged his word that he would 
pay his bill the next time he came that way, he punctually per- 
formed his promise. Peter’s work was of a very miscellaneous 
nature. It comprehended the professions of a blacksmith in all 
its varieties, a tinsmith, and brazier. His original business was 
to mend pots, pans, kettles, &cc. of every description, and this he 
did with great neatness and ingenuity. Having an uncommon 
turn for mechanics, he at last cleaned and repaired clocks and 
watches. He also could engrave on wood or metal ; so also 
could his brother John ; but where they learned any of these, 
arts I never heard. Peter was very handy about all sorts of 
carpenter work, and occasionally amused himself, when the 
fancy seized him, in executing some pieces of curious cabinet- 
work that required neatness of hand. He was particularly 
famous in making fishing-rods, and in the art of fishing he was 
surpassed by few. Placed in advantageous circumstances, what 
might this man not have become ? As the case was, he \vas- 
continually committing depredations on society ; and no pains 
being taken to improve his habits, he came out of prison worse 
than he went in. At length he committed a capital crime, and 
was condemned to be hanged at'Aberdeen. 

“ During the few weeks which were permitted to elapse between, 
sentence and execution, Peter appeared to be very penitent, and 
— r resigned to the fate which awaited him. Having been 

heard to complain of the cojdness of his feet, different articles of 
clothing were sent to him by humane people to keep him warm. 
The practice in Aberdeen at that time was for the jail to he finally 
shut at four o’clock i\m. Public executions always took place 
upon the Friday, being the market-day. Upon the previous 
Wednesday, when the jailor came to inquire if he wanted any- 
thing for the night, Peter sprung upon him like a tiger, took the 
keys from him, and said if he would remain quiet, he would not 
touch a hair of his head. lie had been for some time at freedom 
from his irons, having sawed them through with the mainspring 
of a watch. He commanded the jailor to lie down upon his 
back, and, with dreadful imprecations, swore that if he moved a 
finger or a toe, and especially if he looked out at the window, he 
would murder him oil the spot. The jailor was well aware of 
the kind of man he had to deal with, and was therefore very com- 
pliant. After thus settling matters with the jailor, which occu- 
pied five or six hours, at a time of night when everything ap- 
peared to be quiet, Peter went down stairs and informed his fel- 
low-prisoners what lie was about. It so happened that there were 
a great number then in the prison at Aberdeen. He had all the 
keys, and showing these was sufficient hush-money. When he 
thought everything was prepared, at one o’clock he went himself 
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to unpick the outer door; but, unfortunately for him, it was 
bolted on the oiitside. This for a moment staggered him ; but 
no time was to be lost — no exertion spared. In a state of fearful 
agony and desperation, lie threw his immense strength upon the 
door, and it yielded to the impulse, and flew open. In the old 
prison of Aberdeen there was always a soldier on guard. Peter 
seized his firelock, and made him accompany him, until he set 
every prisoner at liberty. He was the last that went out him- 
self. Having locked the door, and left the key in the lock, lie 
delivered the firelock to the sentinel, and ran off. 

“ There was* at that time a great deal of snow upon the 
ground. Peter was well acquainted with every devious path 
m the county ; he needed nobody to pilot him. According to 
his own account, he tore oft' the skirts of his coat immediately 
upon leaving the prison, and made all the speed he could to the 
hilly country, or what is called the head of Aberdeenshire. 
He had travelled about twenty-four miles, and, being quite ex- 
hausted, lay down to sleep. Sir Edward liannerrnaii and some 
other gentlemen were out on a sporting expedition, and their 
dogs made a dead set at Peter, who was lying on the snow' fast 
asleep. Sir Edward knew Peter perfectly, and, according to 
the statement of some, had been one of the jury that condemned 
him. They bound Peter, and sent an express to Aberdeen. 
The magistrates ordered that he should be sent to town under 
a strong guard. 

“ By this time it was Friday morning; the gallows was ereetpd, 
and everything prepared for the execution; but, in going up 
the Shiprow, attended by a great iqob, some person ealled out, 
c Peter, deny that you are the man ! 1 The provost, council, 
&c. examined him. Peter said he knew nothing about such 
a man as Peter Young ; he never heard of him ; his own name 
was John Anderson ; and he wondered what they meant bv 
making such a irark about him. Though he was as well 
known in Aberdeen as the provost himself, yet none could be 
found to identify him. He therefore escaped being hanged at 
this time, and was sent to Edinburgh, where, after a short 
delay, and the necessary examinations, the unfortunate man 
was executed. John Young, his brother, was hanged at Aber- 
deen for the murder of a gipsy cousin in 1801 ; the whole 
family, indeed, consisting of seven brothers, became victims of 
their own unregulated passions, and of the law of capital punish- 
ment. 17 

We now conclude with a more pleasing department of inquiry, 
namely, the prospect of the 

CIVILISATION OF THE GIPSIES. 

The foregoing sketches afford a melancholy picture of human 
degradation and neglect. According to the barbarous policy of 
a past age, no attempt was made to reclaim the gipsies to the 
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usages of civilised life; they were left to wander at larjjef ex- 
posed to every species of temptation to crime, and when caught, 
they were punished with all the usual vengeance of the law. 
In recent times, in consequence of that wise and more philan- 
thropic mode of dealing with the criminal classes in society, 
which has been gaining ground, some attempts have been made 
to call attention to the condition of the gipsies, with a view' to 
their instruction and civilisation. This has been particularly 
the case in Great Britain, where the gipsies are supposed to be 
about eighteen thousand in number - - a large proportion of the 
population to be left abandoned to a lawic^. couarse of life. The 
attempts which have been made, although by ne means so ener- 
getically or extensively supported as they ought to have been, 
have been sufficient at least to demonstrate the practicability, 
with the assistance of time, of civilising* and domesticating this 
unfortunate race. 

The most remarkable, and perhaps the most successful attempt 
to reclaim the gipsies, is that begun a few years ago at Yetholm 
in Roxburghshire. Here, as already mentioned, a tribe has been 
many years located, but, in the course of time, it has become so 
mingled with the general population of the country, that few 
traits of the original gipsy character remain. Among these, un- 
fortunately, is the tendency to vagrancy. Bands sally forth at 
certain seasons to carry on small tinkering or huckstering occu- 
pations, and, as formerly, either encamp by the waysides, or lind 
a shelter among the farmers or “peasantry, to whom they arc 
professionally serviceable. No doubt the establishment of a 
rural police, and also the general enclosing of the country, have 
considerably limited the disposition to roam, hut it still exists. 
The effort to suppress it, and to cultivate habits of civilisation, 
has been mainly conducted by the Bev. John Baird, minister 
of Yetholm, who thus speaks of the aptitude of his gipsy pa- 
rishioners in learning*. “Most of the tribe are able to read, 
though very indifferently. They seem alive to the advantages 
of education, and speak of it as the only legacy which a poor 
man can leave to his children; but the migratory habits of the 
people prevent their children from remaining long enough at 
school ever to make much progress. The children arc generally 
remarked as clever. One l ,i rge family of children have been 
taught to read by their mother at home ; and 1 have known a 
father (when he was able) who gave a lesson every day to his two 
children in the course of their migrations. I may mention, as a 
proof of the anxiety of parents on this subject, that most of them 
have again and again professed their willingness to leave their 
children at home throughout the year for instruction, could they 
only afford it. Of late, the greater number of the tribe have at- 
tended church occasional!}', and some with exemplary regularity. 
Their ideas on the subject of religion, however, are extremely 
limited and erroneous. Nor can they well be otherwise, consi- 
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deripg their unsettled way of life and their defective education. 
Yet tlfey profess a general respect for religion, and when absent 
from church, excuse themselves on the ground that they have no 
suitable or decent clothing. I have, not been able to ascertain 
whether they entertain any peculiar sentiments on the subject of 
religion. Like most ignorant persons, they are very superstitious. 
All of them profess to belong to the established church, and there 
are no dissenters among them. Eight or nine of them are com- 
municants. Most of them possess Bibles, which have been pur- 
chased, however, rather for the use of their children when at 
school than for any other purpose. Those w ho have not Bibles 
would purchase them, they say, could they afford it.” 

The effort at reclamation began in 1839, by the establishment 
of a society in Edinburgh, and the collection of voluntary con- 
tributions and subscriptions. This society still exists, ^ and 
affords encouragement to Mr Baird in his benevolent labours. 
The plan carried out by the society, with its results, will be 
learned from the following extracts from a communication with 
which Mr Baird has favoured us (Nov. 1840). 

“Our plan is simply this — To keep the children at home 
during the excursions of their parents (who are absent usually 
about ten months out of the twelve), to give them a useful edu- 
cation, and afterwards to find situations for them as servants or 
apprentices. In this we have succeeded to some extent. Eight 
girls have been hired as servants, se\eral of whom, however, are 
at home at present ; two from , hud health; and one is required, 
in the absence of her parents, to take care of her brothers and. 
sisters attending school. All of them have conducted themselves 
well. Nearly as many lads have bueA hired or apprenticed, or are 
otherwise employed in ordinary agricultural operations. Two un- 
married men, not educated at our expense, and three married 
men with w ives and families, are also now employed as industrious 
day-labourers. Several of the younger men have been w orking oil 
the railways. Including the children of these families, there are 
now between thirty and forty who, for the present, have been 
withdrawn from the vagabond life of their tribe, and are now in 
the fair way, we trust, of becoming useful members of society. 

“ At the commencement of our operations, and indeed all 
along, w r e have liad difficulties to contend with. I remember 
Well (when there appeared a probability of funds being obtained, 
and it seemed necessary to make a beginning) of calling first on 
the gipsy families to explain our intentions, and afterwards on 
some individuals who appeared to be suitable persons with whom 
to intrust the care of the children left at home. From the 
former I had fair promises; they expressed a great desire for 
the education of their children, much apparent gratitude for 

* W. R. Baillie, Esq. secretary and treasurer, 19 Broughton Place, by 
whom subscriptions will be received. ^ - 
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what was proposed to he done, and I left them in the belief iliat 
the plan met their entire approval.” From the latter, Mr Baird 
goes on to say he was met by several objections ; and for a short 
time, he adds, u I doubted if a commencement would be made at 
all. I was not, however, kept long in suspense. One family at 
length announced their intention of leaving their children — two 
little girls of nine and ten years of age. They proposed taking 
their departure on the following day, and begged to know with 
whom their children should be left. I assured them their children 
should be taken care of, but requested them to delay their de- 
parture only another day, to give me time to make arrange- 
ments. Up to this time I had failed in inducing a single indi- 
vidual to receive a gipsy child as a boarder on almost any terms. 
I now made one last attempt, which proved as unsuccessful as 
the former. The morning came when the gipsy family should 
depart; the mother soon arrived, with her inquiry where the 
children were to be left. I said, 1 Leave them with me/ and 
with me they were left. A comfortable apartment and bed 
were provided them ; and from the manse they went daily to 
school. Here they remained a week or ten days. In little more 
than half of that time, however, I received one application after 
another from some of those who had formerly refused to receive 
them, offering them accommodation ; and from that time, for 
several years after, I had no difficulty in getting all the children 
that were left at home comfortably accommodated. And as for 
the gipsy parents, they soon went .from one extreme to another, 
and would have left all their children but their infants ; but we 
refused to take any below six years of age. 

“ Occasionally since then, we have had the same difficulty to 
contend with. The parents would leave their children only with 
certain individuals, who could not perhaps receive them; and 
all along, it has been a difficult matter to get proper persons to 
take charge of them. Now, they are frequently left in their 
parents’ houses, under the care of an older sister or other rela- 
tive, such as a grandmother. We allow no money, but a certain 
proportion of meal for each child ; the school fees are paid, and 
clothing occasionally is provided, chiefly for the girls. For some 
years past we have had from thirty to forty, sometimes upwards 
of forty, children at school ; and the teacher reports favourably 
of their conduct and progress .’ 7 

We have here the most conclusive evidence of the improvability 
of the gipsies : their better faculties only require to be developed, 
and those of an evil tendency suppressed in youth, in order that 
they may assume' Iheir proper place among the ordinary popula- 
tion of the country. It is to be trusted that the meritorious 
effort at reclamation wih not be suffered to languish for lack of 
means, and that its example will lead to similar attempts for 
civilising and bettering the condition of the gipsies in England 
and*other countries. 




LIFE OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


LEXANDER SELKIRK, the undoubted original of 
Defoe’s celebrated character, Robinson Crusoe, was 
born hi the year 1070, in the village of Largo, on the 
1 jLTwb southern coast of th& County of Fife in Scotland. The 
name of Selkirk (or Selcraig, which was the old mode of 
Jti spelling it, and which the subject of our narrative did not 
^3 exchange for Selkirk till after leaVing his native place to go 
3 to sea), is not an uncommon one in the village, the population 
of which now considerably exceeds two thousand. John Selkirk, 


the father of Alexander, was a thriving shoemaker, who lived in 
a house of his own, which has since been pulled down, at the 
west end of the town. He appears to have been a man of strict 


temper, respected for his steady and religious character, and, like 
the majority of Scottish parents at that time, a severe discip- 
linarian in his family. The name of his wife, the mother of 
our hero, was Euphan Mackie, also, it would seem, a native of 
Largo, and reported by tradition to have been the very contrast 
of her husband in her parental conduct— as yielding and indul- 
gent as he was rigorous. In the case of Alexander, however, 
there was a special reason why Mrs Selkirk should prove a kinu 
and pliant mother. Not only was she considerably advanced 
in years at the time of his birth, but, by a chance not very 
common, he was her seventh son, born without an intermediate 
daughter, and therefore destined, according to an old Scottish 
superstition, to come to great fortune, and make a figure in 
the world. Mrs Selkirk, good easy woman, firmly believed 
this, and made no doubt that her son Saudie was to be the great 
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man of the family. He was therefore her net ; and the greater 
part of her maternal care, in respect to his education, consisted in 
confidential discourses with him by the fireside when the rest of 
the family were absent, and in occasional consultations how they 
should screen some little misdemeanour from the eyes of his 
father. 

Young 1 Selkirk was a clever enough boy, and quickly learned 
all that was taught at the school of his native town. Besides 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, he is said to have made con- 
siderable progress in navigation - a branch of knowledge likely to 
be of some repute in Largo, not only on account of its being a 
sea-coast town, with a considerable fishing population, but also 
in consequence of its having been the birthplace and property 
of Sir Andrew Wood, a distinguished Scottish admiral of the 
preceding century, whose nautical fame and habits must have 
produced considerable impression on it. At all events, whether 
owing to the ideas he received at school, or to the effect on his 
mind of the perpetual spectacle of the sails in Largo Bay, and of 
liis constant association with the Largo fishermen, Selkirk early 
determined to follow a seafaring life. Either out of a disposition 
to let the boy have his own will, or as thinking the life of a 
sailor the likeliest way to the attainment of the great fortunes 
which she anticipated for her son, his mother favoured his in- 
tention ; his father, however, opposed it strenuously, and was 
anxious, now that hi$ other sons were all settled in life, that his 
youngest should remain at home, and assist him in his own 
trade. This, and young Selkirk’s wayward and obstinate con- 
duct, seem to have kept him and his lather perpetually at war; 
and a descendant of the family used to show a walking-stick 
which the old man is said to have applied to the back of his 
refractory son, with the affirmation, “ A whip for the horse, a 
bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back.” Notwithstand- 
ing the boy’s restless character, respect for his father’s wishes 
kept him at home for a considerable time : a father’s malediction 
being too awful a thing for even a seventh son to brave with 
impunity. 

The first thirteen years of Selkirk’s life coincide with the hottest 
period of the religious persecutions in Scotland. He would be 
about three years of ag^ at the time of the assassination of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, which took place at not a very great distance from 
Largo ; and the chief subject of interest, during his boyhood, in 
Fife, as in the other counties of Scotland, was trie position of the 
church, then filled by Episcopalian and indulged clergy, greatly 
to the disgust of the people. What part old Selkirk and his 
family may have tah°n during the time when it was dangerous 
to show attachment to Presbytery — whether they professed them- 
selves Covenanters, or whether, as is more probable, they yielded 
a reluctant attendance at the parish church — cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but the following entry in the parish records of Largo, 
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referring to the year 1689, immediately after the Revolution had 
sealed the restoration of Presbytery in Scotland, will show that 
if they did attend the parish church, it was not out of luke- 
warmness to the popular cause, or affection for the established 

clergyman: — “ Sabbath, 1689.— Which day, the minister 

being obstructed in his duty, and kept out of the church by a 
great mob armed with staves and bludgeons, headed by John 
Selkirk, divided what money there was amongst the poor, and 
retired from his charge.” John Selkirk, who thus signalised 
himself by heading the mob for the expulsion of the conforming 
clergyman, was the eldest brother of our hero, who, however, is 
reported himself to have testified his enthusiasm by flourishing 
a stick with the other boys. This outburst of Presbyterian zeal 
freed Largo from the unpopular clergyman, and in a short 
time in it, as well as in the other parishes of Scotland, the Pres- 
byterian rule was re-established. 

SKLKLRK GOES TO SEA — RETURNS TO LARGO — INCURS KIRK 
CENSURE FOR QUARRELSOME CONDUCT. 

One of the first youths in Largo to experience the stricter 
discipline of Presbytery, whose restoration he had celebrated, \vas 
Alexander Selkirk. His high spirits, and want of respect for 
any control, led him, it would appear, to be guilty of frequent 
misbehaviour during divine serVicc; for under date the 25th of 
August 1095 is the following .entry in the parish records: — 
“ Alexander Selcraig, son of .jfthn Selcraig, elder, cited to appear 
before the session for indecent conduct in church.” This seems 
to have been more than our hero, now in his nineteenth year, 
could submit to. The elder’s son to appear before the session, 
and be rebuked for laughing in church ! Within twenty-four 
hours after this terrible citation the young shoemaker was gone ; 
he had left Largo and the land of kirk-sessions behind him, and 
was miles away at sea. When the kirk-session met, they were 
obliged to be content with inserting the following paragraph in 
the "record : — “August 27th. — Alexander Selcraig called out; 
did not appear, having gone to sea.” Resolved, however, that 
he should not escape the rebuke which he had merited, they add, 
u Continued until his return.” 

The return which the kirk-session thus looked forward to did 
not take place for six years, during which we have no account of 
Selkirk’s adventures, although the probability is, that he served 
with the bucaneers, who then scoured the South Seas. To have 
persisted in calling the young sailor to account for a fault com- 
mitted six years before, would have been too great severity. 
The kirk-session, accordingly, do not seem to have made any 
allusion to the circumstance which Had driven him to sea ; but 
it was not long before a still more disgraceful piece of misconduct 
than the former brought him under their censure. The young 
sailor, coming home, no doubt, with his character rendered still 
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more reckless and boisterous tlian before by the wild life to 
which he had been accustomed at sea, was hardly a fit inmate 
for a sedate and orderly household, and quarrels ana disturbances 
became frequent in the honest shoemaker’s cottage. One of these 
domestic uproars brought the whole family before the session : 
the peace and good order of families being one of the things 
which were then taken cognisance of by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity in every parish. The circumstances are thus detailed in 
the session records: — “November 1701. — The same day, John 
Guthrie delated John Selcraig, elder, and his wife Euplian 
Mackie, and (his son) Alexander Selcraig, for disagreement 
together; and also, John Selcraig (Alexander’s eldest brother), 
and his wife Margaret Bell. All of them are ordered to be cited 
against next session, which is to be on the 25th instant.” 

Agreeably to this citation the parties appeared — the father, the 
mother, the eldest son and his wife, and our hero. On this occa- 
sion John Selcraig, the elder, “ being examined what was the 
cause of the tumult that was in his house, said he knew not ; 
unless that Andrew Selcraig (another of the old man’s sons who 
lived in the house, and who was but half-witted) having brought 
in a can full of salt water, of which his brother Alexander did 
take a drink through mistake, and he (Andrew) laughing at 
him for it, his brother Alexander came and beat him, upon 
which he ran out of the house, and called his brother John 
(John and his wife, Margaret Bell, would appear to have lived in 
a neighbouring house; and Andrew had run into it to call his 
brother). Being again questioned what made him (Selkirk the 
father) sit upon the floor with his back at the door, he said it 
was to keep down his son Alexander, who was seeking to go up 
to get dowui his pistol. And being inquired what he was going 
to do with it, said he could not tell.” Such was the tenor of the 
old man’s evidence. On the same day the culprit Alexander was 
called; but he had contrived to go to Cupar, to be out of the 
waj r . Directing a second citation to be issued against him for 
next session, the court proceeded to examine the other witnesses. 
The younger John Selkirk gave his evidence as follows : — “ On 
the 7th of November last, lie being called by his brother Andrew, 
came to bis father’s house ; and when he entered it, his mother 
went out ; and he, seeii ; his father sitting upon the floor, with 
his brother at the door, was much troubled, and offered to help 
him up ; at which time he did see his brother Alexander in the 
other end of the house casting off his coat, arid coming towards 
him ; whereupon his father did get up, and did get betwixt 
them (Alexander and John), but he did not know what he did 
besides, his (John’s) head being borne down by his brother 
Alexander; but afterwards,* being liberated by his wife, he made 
his. escape.” Margaret Bell, John’s wife, who thus courageously 
rescued her husband from the clutches of Alexander, was next 
examined. She declared that her husband being called out by 
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liis brother Andrew to go to liis father’s house, she followed him, 
“ and coming 1 into the house, she found the said Alexander 
gripping both his father and her husband, and she, labouring to 
loose his hands from lief husband’s head and breast, her hus- 
band fled out of doors, and she followed him, but called back, 
1 You false loon, will you murder your father and my husband 
both i ’ whereupon he "(Alexander) followed her to the door ; but 
whether he beat her or not, she was in so great confusion she 
cannot distinctly say, but ever since she hath had a sore pain in 
her head.” The last witness examined was Andrew Selkirk, 
whose laughter at his brother’s mistake had been the original 
cause of the quarrel. Andrew, however, was able to say “nothing 
to purpose in the business,” and the further investigation of the 
matter was adjourned until the next meeting. 

The session met again on the 29th of November; and this time 
the culprit was present. The following is the entry regarding 
the interview between the future ltobiiison Crusoe and his eccle- 
siastical judges : — “ Alexander Selcraig, scandalous for contention 
and disagreeing with his brothers, compeared, and being ques- 
tioned concerning the tumult that was in liis house, whereof he 
was said to be the occasion, confessed that he having taken a 
drink of salt water out of a can, his brother Andrew 1 lughing at 
him for it, he did beat, him twice with a staff. He confessed also 
that he had spoken very ill words concerning liis brother; and 
particularly that he had ehallen, ed his elder brother John, to a 
combat of dry nieves (dry ti 4s*) as he called if r else then, v 
said, he would not care even to lo it now, which afterwards he 
did refuse. [The meaning seem> to t be, that at first he told the 
session to their face that he would not care even then to challenge 
his brother, but afterwards retracted the expression ' Moreover 
he said several things; whereupon the session app< ited him to 
compear before the face of the congregation for his scandalous 
carriage.” This punishment, the greatr&t disgrace which could 
be inflicted on a Scotchman of that day, the young sailor ac- 
tually underwent; for on the next day, Sunday, November 30, 
1701, “ Alexander Selcraig, accor ’ing to the session’s appoint- 
ment, compeared before the pulpit, and made acknowledgment 
of his sin in disagreeing with Ins brothers, and was rebuked in 
the face of the congregation for it, and promised amendment in 
the strength of the Lord, and so was dismissed.” Did ever this 
scene of himself, standing abashed on a stool, and suffering a 
public rebuke before a whole churcliful of people, recur to him 
when, a few years after, he was standing by his hut in his 
desert island, with his hairy cap on his head, and without a 
single human face to look routfd upon X Did he laugh, or did the 
tear$ come at the recollection ? 

Probably Selkirk would not have stayed to undergo the punish- 
ment iitfhcted on him by the session, but w^ould have gone off to 
sea, as oiiHJie former occasion, had the season not been too far 
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advanced for him to find a ship. He therefore remained at Largo 
during the winter; whether assisting Ins father at his trade, or 
going about idle, we do not know. In the spring of 1702 he 
seized an opportunity of going toEi*land; and a shoit time 
afterwards we find him engaged to proceed with the celebrated 
Dampier on a bueaneering expedition to the South Seas. That 
our readers may understand the nature of this expedition, during 
which that extraordinary event happened to Selkirk which has 
made Ins name so famous, it will he necessary to give u brief 
account of the people called the line ;neers. 

THE niTCANEEUS — SELKIRK JOINS A l‘Rl \ J TEKKING KM’EDI- 
Tldf* T7NIIER DAMPIER — ACCOUNT OF 'HIE VOYAGE. 

As is well known, the Spaniards were the first to discover and 
take possession of the lands in the new world, including the 
choicest islands of the "West Indies, and the rich coasts of South 
America and Mexico. It was not long, however, before adven- 
turers of other nations, especially French, English, and Dutch, 
pressed into the newlv-disrovercd ^ms, and attempted to procure 
a share of the good tilings with which the American islands and 
shores abounded. The Spaniards, w hose savage < ruelhes to the 
unfortunate natives of the lands they had discovered had made 
them absolute lords of every portion of American ground on 
■which they had planted themselves, resisted the new-comers with 
all their strength; attacked their ships, drove I hem out of the 
spots where they endeavoured to found their small settlements, 
and ill a hundred other w ays annoyed and injured them. The 
consequence was, th.it ihe English, French, ami Dutch adven- 
turers who Jiad corn* n gated in the tVrst Indian Archipelago 
were unable to settle down permanently ill anyplace, but were 
obliged to keep up a continual war with the Spaniards, m order 
to maintain then* existence. Ilavti or St Domingo, being the 
earliest and most flounsliing of the Spanish settlements, betaine 
the principal haunt of these rival* and enemies of the Spam mis. 
A number of French adventurers, whom the Spaniards in their 
narrow jealousy had driven out of the island of St Christophers, 
took up their head- piarters m the small island of Tortuga, ad- 
joining the northern coast ol St Domingo, and convenient as a 
station from which the, could make expeditions into the latter 
island, for the purpose of hunting the wild cattle and swine with 
which it swarmed. This of course increased the animosity of 
the Spaniard'., who resented these incursions upon their territory, 
and attacked the intruders without, mercy whenever they sur- 
prised them m the woods of St ^omingo. Compelled riius to 
associate themselves for mutual safety in bands of considerable 
force, and joined by adventurers of other nations, the linen - 
ncerij as the French were called, from the custom of bncnniunif 
or drying and smoking the flesh of the animals which they 
killed, became a formidable body. Many of them, tired of the 
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miserable life which they led on shore, embarked in vessels, and 
somrlit a despi rat«#biK congenial occupation m mi. irking ami 
plundering tlie mpty-ln^n »]>*> w hidy^ftm* ron.stan'ly sailing 
from the Spanislf Ajomes to the mufTier ciTtmtry. Allured by 
the charms of thiy lawless mode ofjnfe, ’’re&li ad\euturers arrived 
from France a^df Kng’l.tnl^ii shijpiTUt-ttd out for the 4jmrposc, 
with the perimarai^ jif ,tlie Jprench «i*ul Kuak>h gm euifnenfsj 
bolh df wliicb''\vf r^^sSfer tojmpnage the SplfMbh' ,, n^i'sis ; ami 
thus, towards trae coii^IM|fcii,tn tin* seventeenth cent my , the West 
Indian A rclii pen chores of S<Juth t|mT&uea, sw.umdd 
with crews of pih4es^\\^y^|der the name A pulpiteers, closed 
every merel^t ves*^\tlat «mde its nftp<*ar.incr^jB|te'u fhey 
came up a vcttl (fintt/frig an Atycurnn 1 jPRnythev 

hoarded her with tJia^po^t reckless* amlafetv, eithft^hourderul. 
tin* sailors llnd pass(pgers,\$r made^iem pjp^ouer.s, and shared 
the cargo according! to i* nrlt 1 ^ of tenuity. In conse- 

quence of their ravaffh^L the dbiwlJi rolom tVSn jLhe new* world' 
became less and h j ss (lhs^&ed (hen* iiroj^rty*iT# commerce', 

and tlie intercourse wmulK^lwta hitherto been Itw it tip between, 
the colonies fcmi the niotheKpotinfipy was greatly interrupted. 
Disappointed of priz^yt sea, ^ie myanerrs did 40L iicb’t.itc to 
make up lor tjk* Jo.^ b^sthrmmg awKplundcnnji, thto Spanish 
settlements on the^Ampric&jhaunsts. TAHidnn^tiii tJj* 11k ht-Cune 
on the beffeb, (dose biKso^ie^iif-ii-uardcd to jp or^JPhge, tiiey 
would surprise the inlni {Wants' y inle ash-op, anti either carry off 
all tl\e wealth they coulcKtii.'^'or sell back then- own property to' 
the wrefclifyl inhabitants for a heuv\ rausom. The hinJLe^'S 
w e re, fn j hict* a #oa|ing^n&tion. of rubbers ; a wvivsfl^f^Wioro 
modet#Tmieb &f thk,AbnMjj&ii jcaAtums. Tliey l^fy their own 
rude notions of ^^ta(t^^ 3 BpJlniyofess(-d religion »Ahe ny^Rt 
of their licentiousness , anamftti^TW^ t|^m never pavf 4 chagq^tn a 
Hag without falling alow n on thdir knees on (he deck t»> pray* 
God th it ho would gikpt. them tne victory and a valuahle cargo 
The more respectable aihong thebi defended their mojle of life. Inf 
saying tl^it the injuries alley peipetfcittd upon the bpafuaaflS 
were ;i justice tr’Aut mil n jmjij that, nation for thoMyiiftifies/tetli^’ 
Indians, or sott«TO|^l^.dte 1 k |U||de/ tlie general dfol 
which aiithfinst'd TRc 6 t ',‘ Ryope 

licenses to private adventuruoP*^ harftfo aJid destio\^tMKl)ij4> 
and ports belonging to nations with whhdi they were^p w*Ai\ , 
Tlie^e excuses, joined with the lovgjof ad venire nuTf tin* dcSire 
of wealtJ^jthe prospect oK^tauiir^^hiedAtas^o grant inj||p 
buraueemfg jn^dc o 1 life, bjicrafed as motives ^iiilicienf to induce 
a number of persons bel online’’ to families of pood repute to 
engage in tin; trade; nor didrhey incur disgrace bv so doing. 
As we have already seen, young ScikirkJJalthouph he was the 
soil of a stanch Scottish Presbyterian, and. had been subject 
from Ins infancy to tlie wholesome impressions of re^pe, -table 
society, had not scrupled to join thfc rovers of tlie Sourb Seas, 
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doned it, however, to settle on the mainland. Aftmvanls, as we 
have already seen, it became a resort of such bucamering vessels 
as required, duringptheh 1 cruises on the west coast of America, to 
put in to some safehartynir to victual and relit. Once or twice, 
by a similar accident to that which we have described in the 
ease of the six sailors who were left by the St George and the 
Cinque Ports in^tbeir hurry to give chase to tile French mer- 
chantman, the 'island had become the residence of a castaway 
bucaneer, who was v afterwards picked off by a passing ship. 
Thus, says a voyager whom we shall have yet to quote inure at 
large, “ llingrose, in his account of the voyage of Captain Sharp 
and other hucaneers, mentions one who had escaped ashore on 
tins island out of a ship, which was cast away with all the rest 
of the company, and says he lived live years alone, before he 
had the opportunity of another ship to carry him oif. Captain 
Dampicr also talks of a Mosquito Indian that belonged to 
Captain VVatlin, who, being a hunting in the woods when the 
captain left the island, lived there three years alone, till Captain 
Dumpier came hither in 1084 hud carried him off’.” Whatever 
amount of truth there may be in these puiticul.ir statements as 
to Juan Fernandez, it is certain that Selkirk’s solitary residence 
on this inland was by no means the first instance of the kind. It 
does not appear to have been air uncommon thing for a bucaneer 
in those days to be cither cast •ashore on a desert island by the 
chances of shipwreck, or to b.* purposely left upon one by bis 
captain out of savage ill-v. 1 f, or as a punishment for mutinous 
conduct. Perhaps, if the records of old voyages were thoroughly 
searched, instances might be found pf the kind as extraordinary 
us Selkirk’s, if not more So. The magic touch, however, of the 
Jiand of a genius has conferred a celebrity on the history oi 
the Fifcshirc mariner which distinguishes him from all other 
XJrusoes. 

r To proceed with our description of Juan Fernandez. The 
island is of an irregular form, from ten to twelve miles long-, and 
about six broad, its area being* a, amt seventy square miles — some- 
what less than that of the island of Bute. “’The south-w <?.<t side,” 
says the voyager already-quoted, “is much the' longed, and has 'a 
small island about a mile long lying near it, with a few visible 
rocks (dose under the shore. On this jmle begins a ridgrp^f high 
mountains, that run across from the south-west in the oAth-w ewt. 
of the island ; and the land that lies out in a narrow point to tin* 
westward appears to be tile only level ground in it. On the 
north-east side it is very high land, and under it are the tw*o 
bays where ships always put in to recruit. The best bay is all 
deep water, and you may carry in ships close to the rocks, if 
occasion require. The wind blows always over the land, and at 
worst along shore, which makes no sea. Near the rocks there 
are very good tisli of several sorts, particuhuly large crawJish 
under the rocks, easy to be caught j also cavalloes, gropers, and 
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other good fish, in so great plenty anywhere near the shore, that. 
I never saw the like but at the best fishing season in Newfound- 
land. Pimento is the best timber, and most plentiful on this side 
of the island, but very apt to split, till a little dried. The cab- 
bage-trees abound about three miles irfto the woods, and the 
cabbage is very good ; most of them are on the top of the nearest 
and lowest mountains. The soil in these hills is of a loose black 
earth ; the rocks are very rotten, so that, without great care, it 
is dangerous to climb the hills for cabbages ; besides, there are 
abundance of holes dug in several places by a sort of fowls called 
puiiins, which cause the earth to rail in at once, and endanger 
the breaking of a man's leg. Our summer months are winter 
here. In July snow and ice are sometimes seen; but the spring, 
which is in September, October, and November, is very pleasant. 
There is then abundance of good herbs, as parsley, purslain, 
&c.” * To these descriptions, written about the year 1712, we 
in ay add an extract from the account given in Lord Anson's 
voyages in 1741, in order that our readers may have a pretty 
distinct idea of the appearance of the island, which, for four 
years and a half, was to be the home of Selkirk. “The woods," 
says the author of Anson's voyages, “ cover most of the steepest 
hills, and are free from all bushes and underwood, offering an 
easy passage through every part of them; and the irregularities, 
of the hills and precipices in the northern part of the island trace,, 
by their various combinations, a number of romantic valleys, 
most of which have a stream of the clearest water running 
through them, tumbling in cascades from rock to rock. Some 
particular spots occur in these valleys where the shade of the 
contiguous woods, the loftiness of the overhanging rocks, and 
the transparency and frequent falls of the streams, present scenes 
of wonderful beauty." 

Selkirk's residence in juan fernandez. 

For many days after the departure of the Cinque Ports, Sel- 
kirk remained lingering about the spot, -where he w as put ashore, 
unable to abandon the hope that Stradlirig would relent and come 
back for him. His constant occupation was gazing out into the 
sea. As soon as morning dawned he began his watch, sitting on 
his chest ; and his deepest grief w>as when the evening came on, 
so lilat he could see no longer. Sleep came upon him by snatches, 
and against liis exertions to remain awake. Food he did not 
think of, till extreme hunger obliged him ; and then, rather than 
go in search ol the fruits and game which the -woods afforded, he 
contented li.'rnself wPh the shell-fish and seals' flesh, w hich he 
could obtain without removing from the beach. The sameness 
of the diet, the want of bread and salt, and the sinking sickness 
of his heart, caused him to loathe his food, so that he ate but at 


* Voyage by Captain Woodes Rogers in 1708-9. 
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long intervals. Weary, and with aching eyes, lie lay down a& 
night, leaning his back against his bundles, listening to the 
crashing sound of rocks frequently falling among the woods, and 
to the discordant bleating of the shoals of seals along the shore. 
Tire horrors of his situation were augmented during the dark by 
superstitious alarms. Amid the murmur of the waves he could 
fancy he heard howlings and whistlings, as of spirits in the air : 
if he turned his head to the black and wooded masses behind him, 
they seemed peopled and in motion ; and as he again turned it 
to the shore, phantoms stalked past. Often lie cursed him^iU 
for the folly of the resolution which had brought him here; often, 
in the frenzy of fear, he would start up with the horrible deter- 
mination of suicide ; but a rush of softer feeling would come, and 
then he became calm. At length this gentler state of mind grew 
habitual; thoughts and impressions which had been familiar to 
him in childhood again came up ; and the years which he had 
spent with brawling and ferocious shipmates, in the lawless 
profession of a privateer, were swept out of his memory like a 
disagreeable dream. 

With the return of equanimity, Selkirk began to consider the 
means of rendering his residence on the island endurable. It 
was the month of October — a season corresponding in that 
locality to the middle of spring with us — and all was blooming 
'and fragrant. The possibility jof starving was not one of the 
horrors which his situation presented; and when lie recovered 
calmness of mind sufficient lo.t.Jke a view of his solitary domain, 
lie found himself in the midst of plenty. Besides the fish and 
seals which swarmed round the shores of the island, there were 
innumerable fruits and vegetables ill the woods, among which 
was the never- failing cabbage-tree; and hundreds of goats 
skipped wild among the hills'. Almost all the means ordinary 
physical comfort were within his reach ; and he had only to 
exert Ins strength and ingenuity to make the island yield him 
its resources. II ow he proceeded to do this; the various shifts 
and devices which he fell upon to supply his wants, and to add 
gradually to his store of comforts; the succession of daily sUps 
and contrivances by which, in the course of four years and a 
half, he raised himself from comparative helplessness to complete 
dominion over the resources of his little territory; and, along 
with this, the various stages which lAs feelings went through, 
from the agony and stupefaction of the first night which lie spent 
on the island, to the perfect freedom and happiness which he 
ultimately attained — we have not sufficient materials to be able 
to describe in detail. It is needless to say that the matchless 
narrative of Defoe is almost entirely a fiction, so far as the details 
of his hero’s daily life in the desert island are concerned. Alex- 
ander Selkirk did not display such a genius for mechanical con- 
trivances as Robinson Crusoe, or at least if he did, no record of 
his contrivances has been preserved. The island was not visited 
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by cannibal savages as is the case in the romance ; no faithful 
Eridaty appeared to cheer the hours of the solitary ; nor is there 
any journal preserved from which we learn whether ever such an 
incident occurred as the discovery of the mysterious foot-print 
in the sand. All these ornaments of the story the world owes to 
Defoe, whose object was not to write the history of Selkirk, or 
any other known castaway, but to describe, by the force of 
imagination, the life of an ideal hero on an ideal desert island. 
At the same time, there is no doubt that Defoe’s narrative tills 
up 'Mir conception of Selkirk’s long residence in his island with 
detal's such as must actually be true; and at all events there 
is a correspondence in some points between u and Selkirk’s own 
account of his manner of life, furnished after his return to Eng- 
land to Sir Richard Steele and others, through whom it was made 
public. The particulars of this narrative, so far as it extends, we 
proceed to relate. 

The stores which Selkirk had brought ashore consisted, besides 
his clothing and bedding, of a firelock, a pound of gunpowder, a 
quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, a few pounds of tobacco, a 
hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Hip-can, a Bible, some books of devo- 
tion, and one or two concerning navigation, and his mathematical 
instruments. Such were the few implements and substauces from 
the great civilised world which Selkirk had to help him in the 
task of subduing to his own convenience seventy square miles of 
earth and wood. Yet, in the possession of that small package, 
what strength lay in his hands, “and how superior was lie to the 
savage children, of nature! Within the small compass of his 
chest was wrapt up the condensed skill and wisdom of ages, the 
ingenuity and industry of Hundreds of men who had long gone 
to their graves. The flint and steel, the iirclock, the gunpowder, 
the knife and hatchet, what power over nature was there not. 
compact in these articles! — the mathematical instruments, of 
what knowledge ’were they not the symbols ! -and, above all, 
the Bible, and the boohs which accompanied it, wliat wealth 
of conversation, what health of spirit, did they not bring with 
them ! 

The first object that occupied his attention, besides the daily 
supply of such food as was necessary for his subsistence, was 
tlie construction of a dwehing to serve linn as a shelter from the 
weather. Selecting a spe/u at some distance from the beach, he 
cut down pimento wood, and in a short time built a hut in which 
he could reside. To this he afterwards added another. They 
were both constructed during the first eighteen months of his 
residence ; but the task of improving them, and adding to their 
neatness, was a consta >t occupation to him during his stay on 
the island. The larger of his two huts, which “ was situated 
near a spacious wood, he made his sleeping-room, spreading the 
bedclothes he had brought witli him upon a frame of his own 
construction; and as these wore out, or were used for other 
13 
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purposes, he supplied their places with goat-skins. The smaller 
hut, which he had erected at some distance from the other, was 
used by him as a kitchen, in Which he dressed his victuals. The 
furniture was very scant}', but consisted of every convenience his 
island could afford. His most valuable article was the pot or 
kettle he had brought from the ship to boil his meat in ; the spit 
■ was his own handiwork, made of such wood as grew upon the 
island ; the rest was suitable to his rudely-constructed habitation. 
The pimento wood, which burns very bright and clear, served 
him both for fuel and candle. It gives out an agreeable per- 
fume when burning. He obtained lire, after the Indian method, 
by rubbing two pieces of pimento wood together until they ignited. 
This ho did, as he was ill able to spare any of his linen for tinder, 
time being of no value to him, and the labour rather an amuse- 
ment!” * The necessity of providing for his wants had the effect 
of diverting his thoughts from the misery of his situation; yet 
every day, for the first eighteen months, lie spent more or less 
time on the beach, watching for the appearance of a sail upon 
the horizon. At the end of that time, partly through ini bit, 
partly through the influence of religion, which here awakened 
in full force upon his mind, lie became reconciled to his situation. 
Every morning after rising he read a portion of Scripture, sang 
a psalm, and prayed, speaking* aloud, m order to preserve the use 
of his voice ; he afterwards remarked that, during his residence 
on the island, he was a better f'Jiristian than lie had ever been 
before, or would probably cut* be again. lie at first lived much 
upon turtles and crawfish, which abounded upon the shores — 
his powder, with which he could shoot the goats of the island, 
having soon been exhausted: but afterwards lie found him- 
self aide to run down the goats, whose flesh lie either roasted 
or stewed, and of which he kept a small stock, tamed, around 
his dwelling, to be used in the event of his being* disabled by 
sickness. One of the greatest inconveniences which afflicted 
him for the first few months was the want of suit; but ha 
gradually became accustomed to this privation, and at last 
found so much relish in unsalted food, that, after being restored 
to society, it was with equal difficulty that he reconciled himself 
to take it in any other condition. As a substitute for bread, lie 
had turnips, parsnips, and the cabfyige-palm, all of excellent 
quality, and also radishes and water-cresses. When Ins clothes 
were worn out, he supplied their place with goat-skin*, which 
gave him an appearance much more uncouth than «1ny wild 
animal. He haa a piece of linen, from which lie made new 
shirts by means of a nail and the thread of his stockings ; and he 
never wanted this comfortable piece of attire during the whole 
period of his residence on the island. Every physical want being 
thus gratified, and his mind soothed by devotional feeling, he as 
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length began positively to enjoy his existence — often lying foy 
whole days in the delicious bowers which he had formed for 
himself, abandoned to the most pleasant sensations. 

Among the' quadruped inhabitants of the isle were multitudes 
of rats, which at the lirst annoyed him by gnawing his feet while 
asleep. Against this enemy he found it necessary to enter into 
a treaty, offensive and defensive, with the cats, which also 
abounded in his neighbourhood. Having caught and tamed 
some of the latter animals, he w«i? soon freed from the presence 
of the rats, but not without some disagreeable consequences in 
the reflection that, should he die in his hu*- his friendly auxi- 
liaries would probably be obliged, for their subsistence, to devour 
his body. He was, in the meantime, able to turn them to some 
account for his amusement, by teaching them to dance and perforin 
a number of antic feats, such as cats are not in general supposed 
capable of learning, but which they might probably acquire, if 
any individual in civilised life were able to take the necessary 
pains. Another of his amusements was hunting on foot, in 
which he at length, through healthy exercise and habit, became 
such a proficient, that he could rundown the swiftest goat. Some 
of the young of these animals lie taught to dance in company 
with his kittens ; and he often afterwards declared that he never 
danced with a lighter heart or greater spirit than to the sound of 
his own voice in the midst of the-ie dumb companions. 

Selkirk was careful, during his stay oil the island, to measure 
the lapse of time, and distinguish*' Sunday from the other days 
of the w r eek. Anxious, in the midst of all his indifference to 
society, that, in the event of his dying in solitude, his having- 
lived there might not be unknown to his fellow-creatures, he 
carved his name upon a number of trees, adding the date of his 
being left, and the space of time which had since elapsed. When 
his knife was worn out, lie made new ones, and even a cleaver 
for his meat, out of some hoops which he found on the shore, 
lie several times saw vessels passing the island, but only two cast 
anchor beside it. Afraid of being taken by the Spaniards, who 
would have consigned him to hopeless captivity, he endeavoured 
to ascertain whether these strangers were so or not before 
making himself known. In both cases lie found them enemies ; 
and on" one of the occasions, having approached too near, he was 
observed and chased, and only escaped by taking refuge in a tree. 

As Selkirk was only about thirty years of age, and as he found 
his constitution, which was naturally good, improved and for- 
tified in a wonderful degree by his mode of life, the only cause 
which lie could fear as likely to cut ohort his days, and prevent 
him from reaching the old age which he might expect to attain 
to in liis island, provided no ship appeared to carry him off, was 
the occurrence of some accident, such as might very possibly 
befall him in liis expeditions through the w'oods. Only one such 
accident occurred during liis stay on the island : it had nearly 
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proved fatal, however. It has already been mentioned that in 
many parts of the island the soil was loose, and undermined by 
holes, and the rock weathered almost to rottenness. Pursuing a 
goat once in one of these dangerous places, the bushy brink of a 
precipice, to which he had followed it, crumbled beneath him, 
and lie and the goat fell together from a great height. He lay 
stunned and senseless at the foot of the rock for a great while— 
not less than twenty-four hours, he thought, from the change of 
position in the sun — but the precise length of time he had no 
means of ascertaining. When he recovered Ins senses, he found 
the goat lying dead beside him. With great pain and difficulty 
he made his way to his hut, which was nearly a mile distant 
from the spot-; aud for three day's he lay on his bed, enduring 
much .suffering. .No permanent injury, however, had been done 
him, and lie was soon able to go abroad again. 

Four years and four months had elapsed since Selkirk was 
left by Stradling on the island of Juan Fernandez. It was now 
the month of January 1709; his reckoning enabled him to 
know the lapse of time, at least within a week or two. Four 
times had the January summers of Juan Fernandez passed over 
his head, and already he was looking forward to the coming of 
the fifth autumn and winter. The whole island was now familiar 
to him, with its appearances and productions at various seasons. 
Custom had reconciled him tojt; had almost brought him to 
regard it as his home ; had almost, made him cease to remember 
with regret the world from w bifih he was an outcast. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, such thoughts as the, poet has supposed must have 
occurred to him even now, after so long a period of acquaintance 
w ith solitude. 

“I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute : 

From the centre, all round to the sea, 

1 am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Oh, solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

X start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see ; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to »nc. 

Society, Friendship, and love, 

( Divinely bestowed upon man, 

Oh had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
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My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 

Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

* And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the « Imrch-going bell 
These valleys and rocks le ver heard, 

.Never sighed at the sound of a ki «ll. 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land l shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

Oh tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see! 

How fleet is a glance of the mind. 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light ! 

When I think of mj own native land, 
hi a moment I seem to be there ; 

Rut, alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me Lack to despair. 

But. the sea-fowl b gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in bis lair ; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cafin repair. 

There’s mercy in every place : 

And mercy, encouraging thought! 

Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man toliis lot.” 

These thoughts, however, were not habitual. Even the idea of 
dying alone, and leaving’ his bones stretched out, to be found 
some day, at the distance of years, by those whom chance might 
bring- to his mouldering 1 hut in the woods, ceased to affect him 
sorrowfully. The religious impressions of his childhood had 
grained a supreme influence over him ; and in communion with 
his Rible and with his own soul, the solitary man, clad in his 
goat-skins, became, meek, thankful, and tender-hearted. How 
different from the rough young sailor who, not maiay years be- 
fore, had been struggling in the grasps of his brotheif lus sister- 
in-law, and his old father on the floor of the cottagd in Largo ! 
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"Whether the change of character was permanent, we shall now 
see, as we are about to relate the circumstances which led to his 
release from his solitude, and his restoration to society. 

FATE OF STRAW LINCi AND DAMFIKR —EXPEDITION OF CAPTAIN 
ROGEUS— SELKIRK RELIEVED, AND BROUGHT HOME. 

One hope of relief for Selkirk, even if other chances had 
failed, consisted in the probability that intelligence of his situa- 
tion would reach England through some of the crew of the 
Cinque Ports, and that some vessel might, in consequence, be 
induced to pay a passing visit to Juan Fernandez for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining his fate. If Selkirk, however, had relied 
strongly on this probability, lie would have been disappointed. 
The Cinque Ports never reached England. Old, crank, and 
worm-eaten, she foundered off the coast of Barbacoa not long 
after setting sail from Juan Fernandez. Out of the whole crew, 
oply Captain Stradling and six or seven of his men were saved ; 
aucl these were long* detained prisoners among the Spaniards at 
Lima. They were in captivity during the whole time of Sel- 
kirk’s residence on his island ; and long after he had returned 
to England, most of them were captives still. Stradling at 
length obtained liis liberty, blit his ultimate late was never 
known. 

Deliverance was to reach Selkirk from another quarter. Dam- 
pier, who, it will be remembered, had parted company with the 
Cinque Ports about live mon'lis before Selkirk had been aban- 
doned by Stradling*, had continued his voyage through the South 
Seas in search of Spanish vessels. Various success h.ul attended 
Inin for several mouths ; a considerable portion of his crew for- 
sook him ; and at length, crossing the Pacific to the East Indies, 
he and his companions fell into the hands of the Dutch, who 
seized his ship and all that he had. The expedition of the St 
George and the Cinque Ports, planned by him, had therefore 
turned out a total failure. “ Dumpier returned naked to his 
owners, with a melancholy relation of his misfortunes, occasioned 
chiefly by his own strange temper, which was so self-sufficient 
and overbearing, that few or none of Ins officers could endure it. 
Even iu this distress he was received as, an eminent man, not- 
withstanding his failings; and was introduced to Queen Anne, 
having the honour to kiss her hand; and to give her mnje&tv 
some account of the dangers he had undergone. The men* 1 
were so sensible of Ins want of conduct, that they resolve* 
to trust him any more with a command.” 4 

The bad success of Pampier’s expedition, howev 
prevent the fitting out of another with similar des 
the Spaniards of the South Seas; and about tb» j 
year 1708, two vessels, the Duke and th 
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pertv of Bristol merchants, set sail for the Spanish main, having 
m all' three hundred and thirty-three men on board. The Duke, 
a vessel of thirty guns, was commanded by Captain Woodes 
Rogers, a very able and prudent mail ; the Duchess, of twentv- 
six guns, by Captain Stepheji Courtney. Poor Dampier, wfio 
could not be intrusted with the command, and whose poverty 
obliged him to accept some occupation of the same kind as that 
which he had all lus life been accustomed to, was glad to sail 
in the Duke in the capacity of pilot to the expedition. Great 
care had been taken in the manning of both vessels, and regula- 
tions had been drawn up before sailing, to prevent disputes. 

Captain Rogers, whose proceedings during the voyage it is not 
necessary for us to detail, pursued the same tract as the former 
expedition ; and after cruising along the Brazilian coast, rounded 
Cape Horn in the month of December 1708, bearing for Juan 
Fernandez, to take in water. The crews came in sight of the 
island on the 31st of January 1700, little anticipating the sur- 
prise which awaited them. What occurred as they approached 
is thus related by Captain Rogers himself in the account which 
lie published of the voyage : — “ About tw r o o’clock p.m., on the 
31st of January, we hoisted our pinnace out; Captain Dover 
(second captain of the Duke), with the boat’s crew r , went in her 
to go ashore, though we could not be less than four leagues off. 
As soon as the pinnace w*as gone, I went on board the Duchess, 
the crew of whit h were astonished at our boat attempting to 
go on shore at so great a distance from land : it was against my 
inclination, but to oblige Captain Dover, I consented to let her 
go. As soon as it w r as dark, we saw a light ashore; our boat 
was then about a league from the island. She stopped, and bore 
away again for the ships as soon as she saw the light. We 
put out lights for the boat, though some were of opinion that 
the light we saw w r as not on the island, but the boat’s light ; but 
as night came on, it appeared too large for that. We tired one 
quarterdeck gun and several muskets, showing lights in our 
mizen and fore-shrouds, that our boat might find us, whilst w r e 
plied in the lee of the island. About two in the morning our 
boat came on board the Duchess : we were glad it got well off, 
because it began to blow'. We were all convinced that the light 
was on the shore, and designed to make our ships ready to engage, 
as we believed it to come from French ships at anchor, and that 
ust either tight them or want water. 

•i next day we stood along the south end of the island, in 
hy in with the first southerly wind, which Captain 
<ld us generally blows there all day long. In the 
ing past the island, we tacked, to lay it in close 
1 * and about ten o’clock, ran close aboard the land 
‘he north-east side. The flaw's came heavy 
w T ere forced to reef our topsails when we 
, where we expected to find the enemy, but 
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saw all clear, anti no ships in that nor the other bay. . We 
•messed then* had been ships there, but. that thcj r hail gone away 
mi siiiht, of us. We sent, our yawl ashore about noon with Cap- 
tain Dover, Mr Fry, and six men all armed : meanwhile we and 
the Duchess kept turning to get in. Our boat did not return, so 
we sent our pinnace with the men armed, to see what was the 
occasion of the yawl’s stay; tor we were afraid that the Spaniards 
had a garrison there, and might have seized it. We put out a 
signal for our boat, and the Duchess showed a French ensign. 
Immediately our pinnace returned from the shore, and hi ought 
abundance of crawfish, with a man clothed in goat-skins, who 
looked wilder than the first owners of them.” 

Selkirk, the man whose appearance caused such surprise, had 
seen the sails of the vessels at a distance, but had avoided making 
any signals wdiich could indicate Ins presence till he ascertained 
them to be Fnghsli. As soon as be bad assured himself on this 
point, his joy was extreme. When night came on, Ik* kindled a 
large fire on tile beach, to inform the strangers that a human 
being w a^ there. It was this signal which had alarmed the crews 
of the vessels, and deterred the pinnace from landing. During 
the night, hope having banished all desire of sleep, he employed 
himself in killing goals, and preparing a least of fresh meat for 
those whom he expected to he Jus deliverers. In the morning he 
found that the vessels had remoVed to a greater distance, but ere, 
long be saw the boat leave tin* .^de of one of them and approach 
the shore. Selkirk ran joyfuifv to meet bis countrymen, wa\mg 
a linen rag to attract then* attention; and having pointed out to 
them a proper landing-place, soon hajl the satisfaction of clasping 
them in his arms. Joy at first deprived him of that imperfect 
power of utterance which solitude had left linn, but m a little lie 
was able to oiler and receive explanations. Dover, the second 
captain, Fry. the lieutenant, and the rest of the boat party, after 
partaking of Selkirk's hospitality, invited him on board; but so 
little eager was be to leave his solitude, that lie was not pre- 
vailed upon to do so till assured that Dampier had no situation 
of command in the expedition — his former experience of Dam- 
pier's mode of conducting a ship having given him no great con- 
fidence in him. When he was told that Dampier w as only pilot 
on board, he made no further objection, lie was then, as we 
have seen, brought on board the Duke, along with his principal 
effects; and on the same day, by the recommendation of Dam- 
pier, who said be had been tin* best man in the Cinque Ports, 
lie was engaged as a mate. “ At his first coming on board us,” 
says Captain Rogers, “he had so much forgot his language, for' 
want of use, that we could scarcely understand him, for he seemed 
to speak his words by halves. We offered him a dram, but he 
would not touch it, having drunk nothing but water since he 
came on the island ; and it was some time before he could relish 
our victuals.” 
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For a fortnight the two vessels remained at Juan Fernandez 
refitting, recruiting their sick, and taking in water and pro- 
visions. In tin's they were greatly assisted by Selkirk, or the 
“ governor,” as they used to call him*; who, besides giving them all 
the information necessary respecting* the island, made jt a daily 
practice to catch several goats for t lie use of the sick. u He took 
them,” says Rogers, ‘* by speed of foot; for his way of living, 
and continual exercise of walking and running, cleared him of 
all gross humours, so that he i,:, with wonderful swiftness 
through the woods, and up the rocks an I lulls. We had a bull- 
dog, which we sent with several of our nimbicst runners to help 
him in catching goats; but he distanced and tired both the dog 
and the men, caught the goats, and brought them to us on his 
back. Being forced to shift, without shoes, his feet had become 
so hard, that he ran everywhere without, annoyance; and it was 
some time before he could wear shoes after we found linn ; for, 
not being used to any lor so long*, bis feet swelled when he came 
first, to use them again.” Besides gi\irig these particulars, Cap 
turn Rogers details at some length Selkirk's mode of life during 
the four years and four months Jie had spent on the island, con- 
cluding — “ We may perceive, by this story, the truth of the maxim, 
that necessity is tin* mother of invention, since this man found 
means to supply his wants in a very natural manner, so as to 
maintain his life, though not. so* conveniently, yet as effectually 
as we are able to do with the b*dp of our arts and society. It 
may likewise instruct us how much a plain and temperate way 
of living conduces to tin* health of the bod}' and the vigour of 
the mind, both which we, are apt to destroy by excess and 
plenty, especially ot strong liquor, and the x.iriety as well as the 
nature of our meat and drink ; for tins man, when lie came hack 
to our ordinary method of diet and life, though he was sober 
enough, lost much of Ins strength and agilit}'. But these, re- 
flections are more proper for a philo>opher and divine than a 
mariner.” 

In the middle of February 1701) the Duke and Duchess set 
sail from the island, to cruise along the western coast of America 
in quest of prizes, in which they w r ere very successful, taking 
two prizes m a very short Mine. The second of these was litted 
out as a privateer, to sail m company with the Duke and 
Duche^sJ, and Selkirk was appointed to command her. During 
the remainder of the expedition, he acted in a prominent capacity 
under Rogers in the various enter] irises, both on sea and on 
shore, in which the little Heel, engaged. The occupation w r as 
certainly one by no m -ins calculated to give play to the more 
amiable qualities of human nature; but even m the sacking of 
coast towns, and expeditions of plunder into the interior, which 
for months forn ed Ins chief employment, our hero seems to 
have mingled humanity in as high a proportion as possible w r ith 
the execution of his duty. The expedition of Rogers was as 
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vemavkable for steadiness, resolution, and success, r- s that of 
Sampler's had been for quarrelling and indecision; and it excites 
a cm urns feeling of surprise when we learn that the church of 
Kn*: l.iml service was regularly read on the quarterdecks of these 
pirutn al vessels, and all Jiands piped to prayers before every 
action. Selkirk proved himself, by his steadiness, decent man- 
lier'', and religious turn of mind, a most appropriate member 
of the corps commanded by Holers, and was accordingly mucli 
valued by Ins superiors. At the beg inning of the ensuing year, 
the vessels bewail their voyage arrows the Pacific, with the de- 
sign of returning by the Ka>t Indies, and in this part of the 
enterprise Selkirk acted as sailing-master. 'I'li ey did not, how- 
ever, reach England till October 171 1, when Selkirk had been 
absent from his country for eight years. Of the enormous sum 
of t* 170,000 which Hubers had realised by plundering the 
enemy, Selkirk seems to have shared to the amount of about 
eight hundred pounds. 

Ills singular history was soon made known to the public; and 
immediately after ins arrival in London, lie became an object of 
curiosity not only to the people at large, but to those elevated by 
rank and learning. JSir Richard Steele, some time after, devoted 
tp him an article in the paper entitled “ The Englishman/ 7 in 
which he tells the reader that, as Selkirk is a man of good .'Ciise, 
it is a matter of great curiosity tA hear lnm give ail account of the 
diili rent revolutions of Ins nnmbdurnig the term of his solitude. 
“When I first saw lnm,' 7 (outlnues tins writer, I thought if I 
had not been let into Ins character and story, I could have dis- 
covered that he had been much separated fiom company, from 
his aspect and gesture m 9 there was a strong lmt cheertul serious- 
ness m his look, and a certain disregard of tile ordinary things 
about him, as if he had been sunk in thought. When the ship 
winch brought him olf the island came m, lie received them with 
the greatest indifference with relation to the prospect of going 
off with them, but with great satisfaction m an opportunity to 
refresh and help them. The man frequently bewailed Ins return 
to the world, winch could not, lie said, with all its enjoyments, 
restore him to the tianquillity of ins solitude. k l am now worth 
eight hundred pounds/ he said, ‘but shall never be so happy 
as when 1 was not worth a farthing. 7 Though I had frequently 
conversed with him, after a few mont.lis 7 absence lie met me in 
the street, and though he spoke to me, I could not recollect that 
I had seen him : Ja miliar converse in this town had taken of the 
loneliness of his aspect , and quite attired the air of his Jure. 11 
What makes this latter circumstance the more remarkable is, 
the fact of nearly three years having elapsed between Ins resto- 
ration to society and the time whim Sir Richard Steele first saw 
him. 

Besides Sir Richard SteeIe T s paper, various short accounts of 
Selkirk's adventures appeared within a year or two after Jus re- 
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turn to Kurland. Defoe’s romance of Bobinson Crusoe was not 
published till the year 1710, when the original fads on which 
it was founded must have been nearly forgotten. There is no 
record of any interview having* taken place between Stlkirk and 
Defoe, so that it cannot be decided whether Defoe learnt our 
hero's story from Ins own mouth, or from such narratives us 
thoMj published by Steele and others. 

RETURN TO LARGO — RESIDENCE THERE — KLO l'EMENT FROM IT 

— ms sunset u nrr history. 

It was a fine Sunday morning* in tile spring of 1712; the kirk 
hells of Largo had for some tune ceased rmg.ng, and the pari- 
shioners were assembled m church, when a handsomely-dressed 
s! i anger knocked at the door of old John Selkirk’s dwelling. No 
one was within, and the stranger bent Ins steps towards the 
parish church. Ilt‘ entered, and sat down in a pew near the door. 

I i is late entrance, the fact of his being* a stranger, and his lino 
gold-laced clothes, attracted attention to him, and divided the 
interest of the congregation witii tile clergyman’s sermon. The 
service proceeded : not far from the place where the stranger 
hud stationed himself was the pew* where old John Selkirk, his 
wife, and others of the family were sitting, and towards this 
pew* the stranger continued to direct lus eyes. The occupants 
of the pew returned the glance *as discreetly as they could ; old 
.Alls Selkirk especially several times eyed the stranger with 
curiosity over her Bible. At length the glances became a fixed 
gaze; the old woman's face grew pale; and crying, “It’s 
Sumlie ! it’s Samlie’*’ she tottered up to the stranger, and flung 
herself into his arms. The rleraymau stopped, the congregation 
rose in a hustle of excitement, and quiet was not restored until 
the whole Selkirk family left the church in a body, to give full 
scope at lioine to their mutual congratulations and inquiries. 

“ For a few* days,” says his biographer, Mr Howell, who as- 
certained the particulars by industrious inquiry, u Selkirk was 
happy in the company of his parents and friends; but, from long* 
hulat, he soon felt averse to mixing in society, and was most 
happy when alone. For days his relations never saw his face 
from the dawn until kite in the evening, when he returned tubed. 
It was Ins custom to go ( it in the morning, carrying* w*ith him 
pioW'iims for the day; then would he wander and meditate alone 
through the secluded and solitary valley of Koil’s Den. The 
romantic, beautie- of the place, and, above all, the stillness that 
i oil; ned there, reminded him of his beloved island, which he never 
thought of but w ith regret for having left it. When evening 
lorced him to return t * the haunts of men, lie appeared to do so 
with reluctance; for immediately retired to his room upstairs, 
m Ins brother’s Iioum*, where lie resided. Here lie was accustomed 
to amuse himself with two cats that belonged to his brother, 
which he taught, in mutation of a part of his occupations on his 
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solitary island, to dance and perform many little feats. They 
were extremely fond of him, and used to watch hi.j return. Ho 
often said to his friends, no doubt thinking of himself in his 
youth, that ‘were children as docile and obedient, parents would 
all he happy in them.’ But poor Selkirk himself was now far 
from being 1 happy, for his relations often found him in tears. 
Attached to Ins father’s house was a pirn* of ground, occupied 
as a garden, which rose; in a considerable acclivity backwards: 
here, on the top of the eminence, soon after In s arrival in Largo, 
lie constructed a sort of cave, commanding an extensive and 
delightful view of the Forth and its shores. In tils of musing 
meditation, he was wont, to sit here m had weather, and even at 
other times, and to bewail Ins ever having left, his island. This 
recluse and unnatural propriety, as it. appeared to them, was 
cause of great grief to his parents, who olten remonstrated with 
him, and endeavoured to raise III'- spirits. But their efforts were 
made m vain; and lie sometimes broke out before them in a 
passion of grief, and exclaimed, ‘Oh my beloved island! I wish I 
had never left, thee! I never before was the man I was on thee, 
I have not been such since I left thee, and I fear never can be 
again!’ Having plenty of money, lie purchased a boat for 
himself, and often, when the weather would permit, he made 
little excursions, hut always alone; and* day after day he spent 
in lishmg in the beautiful Hay of Largo, or at Kingscraig Point, 
where lie would loiter till evening among* the romantic cliffs 
catching lobsters — his favourite amusement, as they reminded 
him of the crawiisli of Juan Fernandez. The rock to which he 
muored Ins boat is still shown.” 

Selkirk at length resolved to abandon this modi* of life; and the 
execution of Ins" design was probably hastened by an attachment 
lie had formed to a young girl named Sophia J3ruee, whom he. 
often met, tending her mother’s cow', in Ins wanderings through 
Keil’s Den. “lie never,” says Mr Howell, “mentioned the 
attachment to his friends ; for he felt ashamed, after his dis- 
cours' 1 *! to them, and the profession lie had made of dislike to 
human society, to acknowledge that he w r as on the point of 
marrying. But to many he was determined, t, hunch as firmly 
resolved not to remain at home to he tin* subject of their je»fs. 
He soon persuaded the object of his ehojee to elope with him, and 
bid adieu to the romantic glen. Without the knowledge of their 
paicnts, they both set out for Loudon. He left his chest and all 
Ins clothes behind; nor did lie ever claim them again; and Ins 
friends knew nothing and heard nothing of him for many years.” 
At the time of this sudden departure from Largo, Selkirk was 
nearly forty years of age. 

In London Selkirk seems to have lived some time. Nothing*, 
however, is know n of his movements till 1717, m which year w r c 
find him executing* a will and pow*er of attorney, by the hands 
of a notary in Wapping, in favour of Sophia Bruce, the object of 
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his affection ; being’ then on the point of again going to sen. The 
Mill, winch is dated the 13th of January 1717. run* as. follows:- — 
u In the name of (iod, Ainen, I, Alexander Selknk of Largo, 
m the Mure of Life, in North Britain, manner, being now bound 
out on a voyage to sea, but calling to mind the perils and dangers 
of the seas, and other uncertainties of tins transitory hie, do, for 
avoiding controversies and disputes which may happen to arise 
after my decease, make, publish, and declare this my last wiil and 
testament.” Alter one or two unimportant clauses, lie continues 
— “ I give and bequeath unto my K * mg and well-beloved friend 
Sophia Bruce, of the Ball-Mall, London, spinster, all and singular 
my lands, tenements, outhouses, gardens, yuids, orchards, situate, 
lying, and being in Largo aioresaid, or in any other place or places 
w hatsoever, during her natural life, and no longer; and at and 
after her decease, 1 hereby gave, devise, and bequeath the same unto 
my loving nephew, Alexander Selkirk, son of David Selkirk of 
Largo aforesaid, tanner, &c. and to Ins heirs or assignees. Item, 
my will and mind is, and 1 hereby declare it so to be, that my 
honoured father, John Selkirk, should ha\e and enjoy the eastern- 
most house on the Craggy Wall in Largo aioresaid, for and 
during his natural life, and have and receive the rents, issues, 
and prolits thereof to his own proper use; and that after his 
decease if, should fall into the hands of the said Soplna Bruce, 
and so into I lie hands of my said loving nephew Alexander Sel- 
kirk, in case he outlive my sajd loving friend Sophia Bruce ; 
and as inr and concerning all and singular the rest, residue, and 
remainder of my salary, wages, goods, wares, prolits, merclian- 
<i sum and sums of jihhkm . gold, silver, wearing apparel, as 
yell linen and woollen, .mil all oilier mv effects whatsoever, as 
yell debt outstanding' either by bond, bill, book, account, or 
otherwise, as any other thing 1 whatsoever which shall he due, 
owing, payable, and belonging or in anvw ise of right appertain- 
ing unto me at the tune of my decease, and not herein otherwise 
disposed of, I hereby give, devise, and Ixqueath the same unto 
my said loving friend Sophia Bruce, and to her heirs and as- 
signees for ever; and I do hereby nominate, make, elect, and 
appoint my said tru ty and loving* friend Sophia Bruce full and 
sole executrix of tins mv last will and testament.” 

The only other kno.rn particulars respecting Selkirk's life 
came to light m the year 17*21, v lien a gaily-d reused lady, named 
Frances (kmdis, presented herself at Largo as the widow of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, and claimed the property which had been leit him 
by his father/ including the house of Craggy Wall, mentioned in 
the foregoing w ill. She produced documents w Inch proved her 
marrj.ige with Selki.k; a will, also dated the 12th of December 
1720, entitling* her to the property; and lastly 1 , an attestation of 
the death of her husband, Lieutenant, Alexander Selkirk, on 
board li is majesty's ship eymouth in the year 17*23. From the 
second of these documents, it is inferred that Sophia Bruce had 
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died some time between 1717, when the first Will was executed 
in her favour, and 17*20, when the second will w,-^ drawn up in 
fir our of Frances Candis. Having 1 had hci claims adjusted, Sel- 
kirk’s widow took her departure* from Largo after a few* days. 
So far as can he ascertained, Selkirk leit no children either by 
her or by Sophia Bruce. 

RELICS OF SELKIRK — PRESENT CONDITION OF IIIS ISLAND. 

The house in which Selkirk lived during his last residence at 
Largo is still occupied by the descendants of his brother John, 
who preserve his chest and his cocoa-nut. shell cup. Ills Hip-can 
exists m the possession of another relation, and Ins gun has for 
some years been the property of Major Lmnsden of Lathallan, 
near Largo. “The Hip-can,” says Mr Howell, “holds about a 
Scottish pint | two quarts], and is made of brown stoneware, 
glazed. On it is the following inscription and posy — sailors 
being in all ages notoriously addicted to inscribing rhyme* "on 
such articles 


‘Alexander Selkirk,' this is my one. 

When you take me on board of ship, 

Pray fill me full with punch or lhp/ 

The handle of the jug is gone; it,s mouth is broken in two places; 
and a crack in the stoneware p' patched with pitch, probably put 
on by Selkirk’s own hands.'’’ , • 

The island of Juan Fernmdez, which may also he considered 
as a relic of Alexander Selkirk, has passed through the hands of 
a succession of ow ners since he quitte'd it. For upwards of thirty 
years alter his departure it. remained m the condition in which he 
had left it — an uninhabited island, where ships, sailing along the 
v, estern const of South America, occasionally put in for water and 
fresh victuals. Once or twice, indeed, the chances of shipwreck 
ga\e it one or two inhabitants, who did not remain long, in 1 700 
1 lie Spaniards again formed a settlement on it, and built a fort. 
Both were destroyed by an earthquake in the following year; 
hut another tmvn w r as built at a greater distance from the shore. 
It continued to be inhabited for about twenty years, but was then 
abandoned, as the former Spanish scttlem* nt m the island had 
been. Early in the present century, •the Chilian government 
began to use Juan Fernandez as a penal settlement, transporting 
their state criminals to it ; hut in consequence of the expense, it 
was soon given up; and when Lord Cochrane visited the island 
in 182JJ, there were but four men stationed on it, apparently in 
charge of some cattle. The following description is given of the 
island by a lady who accompanied Lord Cochrane and a party on 
shor* : — “ The island is the most picturesque I ever saw*, being 
composed of high perpendicular rocks, wooded nearly to the top, 
with beautiful valleys, exceedingly fertile, and watered by copious 
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streams, which occasionally form small marshes. The little valley 
where the town is, or rather was, is exceedingly beautiful. It is 
full of fruit-trees and flowers, and sweet herbs, now grown wild ; 
near the shore, it is covered ifith radish and sea-side oats. A 
small fort was situated on the sea-shore, of which there is nothing 
now visible but the ditches and part of one wall. Another, of 
considerable size for the place, is on a high and commanding 
spot. It contained barracks for soldiers, which, as well as the 
greater part of the fort, are ruined ; but the flag-stall', front wall, 
and a turret are standing; and at the foot of the flag-staff lies a 
very handsome brass gun, cast in Spain a.d. 1014. A few houses 
and cottages are still in a tolerable condition, though most of the 
doors, windows, and roofs have been taken away, or used as fuel 
by whalers and other ships touching here. In the valleys we 
found numbers of European shrubs and herbs — 1 where once the 
garden smiled.’ And m the half-ruined hedges, which denote 
tlife boundaries of former fields, we found apple, pear, and quince 
trees, with cherries almost ripe. The ascent is steep and rapid 
from the beach, even in the vall.eys, and the long grass was dry 
and slippery, so that it rendered the walk rather fatiguing; and 
we were glad to sit down under a large quince-tree on a carpet 
of halm, bordered with roses, now neglected, and feast our eyes 
with the lovely view before us. Lord Anson has not exaggerated 
the beauty of the plane, or the cWight-s of the climate. We were 
rather early for its fruits, but even at this time we have gathered 
delicious ligs, cherries, and pears, that a few days more of sun 
would have perfected. The landing-place is also the watering- 
pi sice. There a little jetty is thrown out, formed of the beach 
pebbles, making a little harbour for boats, winch he there close 
to the fresh water, which comes conducted by a pipe, so that, 
with abuse, the casks may be filled without landing with the 
most delicious water. Along the beach some old guns are sunk, 
to serve as moorings for vessels, which are all the safer the nearer 
in-shore they lie ; as violent gusts of v r ind often blow from the 
mountain for a few minutes. The height of the island is about 
three thousand feet.” 

With all its beauties and resources, the island seemed destined 
never to retain those who settled on it — whether from its isolated 
position at so great a dis' nice from the continent, or from some 
other cause, is uncertain. * Not long after Lord Cochrane’s visit, 
however, it received an accession of inhabitants, some of them 
English, who settled in it under the protection of the Chilian 
go\ eminent. According to the latest accounts, it had undergone 
another change of proprietorship, having been taken in lease from 
Chili by an enterprising American, who had colonised it with a 
number of families from Tahiti, and intended to cultivate it, rear 
cattle on it for exportation, and so improve the bay and harbour, 
as to render it a habitual resort for whalers and trading vessels 
navigating the Pacific. 
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TIE Highlands are to tlie Low- 
lands of Scotland what Wales 
is to England — a generally 
w mountainous district of coun- 
try, inhabited by the remains of an 
ancient Celtic people. The High- 
lands include the larger portion of .Scotland from tlie Firth of 
Clyde northwards, with the exception of the stripe of country 
on the east coast ; the line of division with the Lowlands pro- 
ceeding in an oblique direction from Ardmore in Dumbarton- 
shire to Caithne&s. Within this Highland boundary are in- 
cluded part of the counties of Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, 
Aberdeen, Dan If, and Moray ; also the whole of the counties 
of Elite, Argyle, Inverness, Cromarty, ltoss, Sutherland, and 
Caithness. The whole of the Hebrides or Western Isles, which 
he within these counties, likewise belong to the Highlands. 
Although thus a generally western and northern district, *the 
Highlands do not comprehend the islands of Orkney and Shet- 
land, these being of Scandinavian settlement, and noway con- 
nected with a Celtic people. With the stripe of country generally 
facing the German Ocean on the north-east coast of the main- 
land, these islands are considered to belong to the Lowlands. 

Ill this manner, though divided .by only an imaginary line, 
Scotland may be said to consist of two distinct regions — the 
Highlands, which are Celtic, and the Lowlands, that are Scan- 
dinavian and Anglo-Saxon. While the Lowlands, therefore, are 
not to be distinguished, as respects manners, language, and other 
circumstances in their condition, from the adjoining parts of 
No. 141. 1 
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England, the Highlands are remarkable for many features pecu- 
liar to themselves. The Lowlands are the scene of active in- 
dustry and civilisation, improved husbandry, and the seat of 
mail}’’ flourishing towns and cities. The Highlands are chiefly 
mountainous and pastoral, the population is generally poor and 
thinly scattered, and the only towns considered to belong to the 
district, though inhabited to a great extent by Lowlanilers, are 
Inverness, Inverary, Campbeltown, and Rothesay, with two or 
three of lesser importance. Why the Highlands should differ 
socially from the Lowlands, is a matter of enlightened curiosity, 
which wc propose to explain. 

The Highlands and Western hies, as has been said, are Celtic, 
and from all that can be learned, they were never otherwise 
since the period of their first settlement. The Celts of the High- 
lands are a deeply interesting branch of the human family. They 
are a section of the numerous Celtic people which once occupied 
Gaul and all the other parts of western Europe, but which, in the 
progress of time, was generally driven by Romans, and Teutons 
or Goths, into the more inaccessible parts of Spain, France, and 
the British islands. Thus the Basques of Spain, the Auvergnese 
and Bretons in France, the inhabitants of Wales, An^lesea, and 
the Isle of Man, the Irish and the Highlanders, are all radically 
one people ; and, till the present day, have less or more a resem- 
blance in language, manners, and physical features. First pushed 
back by the Romans, and then encroached upon by the Anglo- 
Saxons (Anglilied Teutons), the Scandinavians, and some other 
invaders, the Celts were finally, about the ninth century, confined 
to the Highland districts in which we now find them. 

That the Celts once occupied the whole of Britain, is placed 
beyond a doubt by the names of nearly all the places in Scotland, 
and a very large number in England. These names are Celtic, 
and are in all cases significant of the nature or appearance of the 
places to which they are applied. Many of the names of places 
in France are in like manner Celtic, although slightly disguised 
in modem orthography. How interesting to reflect on the anti- 
quity and permanence of this bequest ! Two thousand years ago 
the Romans drove back the Celts from the Straits of Calais; still 
the* name they gave them remains. London at the same time 
ceased to be an exclus’ ely Celtic or British city; yet its Celtic 
name hangs to it till the present hour. Thus also Dublin and 
Glasgow have, ages ago, been Anglo-Saxonised ; but their Celtic 
appellation is unchanged, and likely ever to be so. 

The battles which the Romans, Saxons, and Danes had with 
the aboriginal British or Celtic tribes are matter of history ; and, 
from all we can und rstand, did not differ materially in character 
or results from the engagements fought in modern times between 
the English forces and the aborigines in the colonies. On the 
one side was a rude and tumultuary defence of ancient posses- 
sion^, and on the other a skilfully -conducted encroachment 
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and vengeful extermination. The modern EngJLh, and their 
brethren the Lowland Scotch, are at, this moment enjoying lands 
forcibly, and on no principle of justice, wrested from their Celtic 
predecessors. Displaced and driven among the inaccessible fast- 
nesses of Wales and the Highlands, the Celts long waged a war 
of reprisals on the new-comers of the plain : and with how little 
success, is well known. In Scotland, where the government 
was later in attaining a firm and settled character than in 
England, the struggle with the Celts was proportionately pro- 
tracted. The Scottish monarchs long waged petty Avars with 
the Highland tribes, who Avere not Avithout valiant leaders; hut 
generally \v ith little avail. The perplexity of the government 
Avas considerably increased by the cession of the Western Isles 
by Norway in 12(5(5. From this epoch the Macdonalds, who as- 
sumed the title of Lords of the Isles, gave new troubles to the 
sovereign. At length, after an age of strife, things came to a 
head. Donald, Lord of the Isles, aided by Aarious chiefs and 
their followers, made the hold, and, as some Avill call it, gallant 
attempt to establish a Celtic independence, if not t,o reconquer 
the Lowlands from the Anglo-Saxon intruders. This proved a 
disastrous resolution. A battle, fine of the greatest recorded in 
Scottish history, Avas fought at IlarlaAv in Aberdeenshire, be- 
tween Donald and the Lowland force*, on the 24th of July Mil, 
in which the Highlanders were completely defeated. This battle 
Avas a finishing blow to all ] elusions to Celtic independence ; 
and ever afterwards, the Highland chiefs possessed no combined 
power of aggression, hut confined themselves to local feuds and 
depredations. 

The mountaineers being hoav for the first time subdued, James 
I., on ascending the Scottish throne (1424), began to attempt the 
introduction of order and civilisation among the clans ; but, as 
may he supposed, on no humane or comprehensive plan. Ac- 
cording to the fashion of the period, confiscations, fire and sword, 
and the gallows, were the engines employed to secure a result 
which can only be effectually achieved by a long course of con- 
siderate kindness. One of the first acts of the king’s authority 
Avas to seize upwards of forty of the chiefs, and put the greater 
number of them to death — the remainder being bound over under 
heavy penalties to cease their predatoryJialnts. The traditionary 
tales told of the ferocity of the Celts, and the vengeance executed 
on them about this period, are horrible in the extreme. Sir 
Walter Scott relates the following : — “Macdonald, head of a 
band in Hoss-shire, had plundered a poor AvidoAV woman of two 
of her cows, and w r ho, in her anger, exclaimed repeatedly that she 
Avould never wear shoes again till she had carried her complaint 
to the king for redress, should she travel to Edinburgh to seek 
him. 1 It is false,’ a ns weird the barbarian ; ‘ I w ill have you shod 
myself before you reach the court.’ Accordingly, he caused a 
smith to nail shoes to the poor woman’s naked feet, as if they had 
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boon those of a horse ; after which lie thrust her forth, wounded 
and bleeding, on the highway. The widow, liov ever, being* a 
woman of high spirit, was determined to keep her word; and as 
soon as her wounds permitted her to travel, she did actually go 
on foot to Edinburgh, and throwing herself before James, ac- 
quainted him with the cruelty which had been exercised on her, 
and in evidence showed her feet still seamed and scarred. James 
heard her with that mixture of pity, kindness, and uncontrollable 
indignation which marked his character, and, in great resent- 
ment, caused Macdonald and twelv* of his principal followers to 
he seized, and to have their feet shod with iron shoes in the same 
manner as had been done to the widow, in this condition they 
were exhibited to the public for three days, and then executed.’’ 

After the extinction of the powerful family of the Lords of the 
Isles, which was effected by the forfeiture of the last chief in the 
year 1 403, the Highlanders became even more lawless and 
ungovernable than before. Till then, although yielding no 
obedience to the Scottish monarch?, they had recognised at least 
the authority of one or tw f o paramount chiefs ; but the extinction 
of tlie lines of these chiefs left them without any general govern- 
ment — a mere multitude of tribes huddled together, to live by 
mutual pillage and violence. Perhaps the most savage period in 
the history of the Highlands, is that from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland, or a little later. “ Tim strict, vigorous, and, considering 
the state of the people, the beneficial government of the great 
chiefs,” says Mr Skene, “ was gone, while the pow er of the royal 
government had not yet extended far beyond the Highland line ; 
and the system of clanship which, in its perfect state, was the 
only one at all compatible with the peculiar condition of the 
Highlanders was, when broken in upon, and amalgamated with 
feudal principles, singularly ill adapted, to improve their condi- 
tion.” 

The following anecdote is told by Sir Walter Scott, as illus- 
trative of the terrible feuds which the clans carried pn at this 
period with each other:- — “ The Macleods, a powerful and 
numerous clan, who had extensive estates on the mainland, 
made themselves masters, at a very early period, of a great 
part of the large islan of Skye, seized upon much of the Long 
Island, as the isles of Lewis and Harris are called, and fought 
fiercely with the Macdonalds and other tribes of the islands. 
About the end of the sixteenth century, a boat, manned by one 
or tw’O of tlie Macleods, landed in Eigg, a small island peopled 
by the Macdonalds. They were at first hospitably received ; 
but having been gi. lty of some incivility to the young women on 
the island, it was so much resented by the inhabitants, that they 
tied the Macledds hand and foot, and putting them on board of 
their ow'n boat, towed it to sea, and set it adrift, leaving the 
wretched men, bound as they w ere, to perish by famine, or by 
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the winds and waves, as chance should determine. But fate so 
ordered it that a boat belonging* to the Laird of Macleod fell in 
with that which had the captives on board, and brought them in 
safety to the laird’s castle of Dun vegan in Skye, where they 
complained of the injury which they had sustained from the 
Macdonalds of Eigg. Macleod, in a great rage, put to sea with 
his galleys, manned by a large body of his people, which the 
men of Eigg could not entertain any rational hope of resisting. 
Learning that their incensed enemy was approaching with supe- 
rior forces, and deep \ o\\ s of revenge, the inhabitants, who knew 
they had no mercy to expect at Macleod’s hand.-, resolved, as the 
best chance of safety in their power, to conceal themselves in a 
large cavern on the sea-shore. 

44 This place was particularly well calculated for that purpose. 
The entrance resemble^ that of a fox-earth, being an opening so 
small, that a man cannot enter save, by creeping on hands and 
knees. A" rill of waterfalls from the top of the rock, and serves, 
or rather served at the period we speak of, wholly to conceal the 
aperture. A stranger, even when apprised of the existence of 
such a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in discovering the 
entrance. Within, the cavern rises to a great height, and the 
floor is covered with white dry sand. It is extensive enough to 
contain a gieat number of people. The whole inhabitants of 
Eigg, who, with their wives a fid families, amounted to nearly 
two hundred souls, took refuge within its precincts. 

‘‘ Macleod arrived with ln^> aVmarnent, and landed on the island, 
hut could discover no one on whom to wreak Ins vengeance - all 
was desert. The Maeleods destroyed the huts of the islanders, 
and plundered what property they could discover; but the ven- 
geance of the chieftain could not he satisfied with such petty 
injuries. He knew that the inhabitants must either have fled in 
their boats to one of the islands possessed by the Macdonalds, or 
that they must be concealed somewhere in Eigg. After making 
a strict hut unsuccessful search for two days, Macleod had 
appointed the third to leave his anchorage, when, in the gray of 
the morning, one of the seamen beheld from the deck of Ins. 
galley the figure of a man on the island. This was u spy whom 
the Macdonalds, impatient of their confinement in the cavern, 
had imprudently sent out to see whether Macleod had retired or 
not. The poor fellow, when he saw himself discovered, endea- 
voured, by doubling, after the? manner of a hare or fox, to obli- 
terate the track of his footsteps on the snow r , and prevent its being 
discovered where lie had re-entered the cavern. But all the arts 
he could use were fruitless; the inv aders again landed, and tracked 
him to the entrance of the den. 

u Macleod then summoned those who were within it, and called 
upon them to deliver up the individuals who had maltreated his 
men, to be disposed of at his pleasure. The Macdonalds, still 
confident in the strength of their fastness, which no assailant 
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could outer but oil hands and knees, refused to surrender their 
clansmen. Macleod next commenced a dreadful work of indis- 
criminate vengeance. He caused his people, by means of a ditch 
cut above the top of the rock, to turn away the stream of water 
which fell over the entrance of the cavern. This being done, the 
Macleods collected all the combustibles which could be found 
on the island, particularly turf and quantities of dry heather, 
piled them up against the aperture, and maintained an immense 
lire for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating into the inmost 
recesses of the cavern, stilled U death every creature within. 
There is no doubt of the truth of this story, dreadful as it is. 
The cavern is often visited by strangers; and I have myself seen 
the place where the bones of the murdered Macdonalds still 
remain, lying as thick on the floor of the cave as in the charnel- 
house of a church.” * 

Instances might be multiplied indelinitely to show the wretched 
state of the Highlands during the sixteenth century. To narrate 
all the attempts made by the government to reduce the clans to 
something like order and obedience, and thereby to free Scotland 
from the reputation it had with foreigners of being the most 
“savage” country in the world, would be impossible. The prin- 
cipal of these attempts are enumerated in the following passage 
from Mr Anderson’s “Essay on the Highlands:” — “ In vain,” he 
says, “ did a statute of James H. ordain ‘ that the justices on 
the south side of the Scottish sea hold their courts of circuit twice 
in the year ; and in like manner on the north;’ in vain did a 
parliament assemble at Edinburgh, in the reign of James IV., to 
devise means for checking .the Islemen and Highlanders, 1 who 
had almost become savage justices and sheriffs were m vain 
appointed for the Northern Isles ; ordered to hold court.** at Inver- 
ness and Dingwall; and various districts allotted to t lie juris- 
diction of Perth and Inverness, whilst a sheriff was created to 
rule over Caithness — the evil was too powerful for the remedy. 
The vigorous understanding of James V. led him to imitate his 
predecessors, but with greater constancy and success, in hum- 
■ blingthe nobles. He visited the Orkneys and the Hebrides, and 
compelled the rude chieftains to acknowledge the offended ma- 
jesty of the laws. But what little good was effected in one way, 
was done away with i another. In Mary’s reign a new enact- 
ment was set forth. Seventeen Border, and thirty -four Highland 
tribes are enumerated, whose leaders were commanded to give 
sureties for their behaviour, and were made answerable for their 
dependents. - The repeated insurrections in after reigns make it 
manifest, from whatever cause, that the act was never enforced.” 

The accession of * he Stuarts to the throne of England altered 

*In the journal of liis Voyage to tlio llel>ri<les, August 11514, Sir Walter 
Scott says, \ brought off, in spite of the prejudiees of our sailors, a skull 
from among the numerous specimens of mortality wliieh the tavern af- 
forded.” See A'ote, “ Lord oj the /.s/ej.’ 7 
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the position and prospects of the Highlands. Instead of being 1 , 
as hitherto, a large portion of a nation capable 01 striking* awe 
and terror into the rest, they became a mere fragmentary savage 
people, placed in contact with an overwhelming majority of 
civilised citizens bound together by ties of common interest. 
There was now an end for ever to the possibility of their attain- 
ing national power. Still they were numerous enough, and in- 
spired with sufficiently strong and peculiar feelings, to play an 
important, part in public affairs. Accordingly, the history of the 
Highlands during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
intimately connected with the most essential parts of .British 
history during the same period. 

It is strange to find the Highlanders, during the civil wars of 
the seventeenth, and the rebellions of the eighteenth century, 
lighting on the side of those very Stuarts w ho had all along been 
the great enemies of their race, who had narrowed their terri- 
tories, exterminated their chiefs, and treated their most hallowed 
customs as savage habits, which it. was necessary to abolish. 
There is no other way of accounting for the fact, than the suppo- 
sition that the cause of the Stuarts was really the more Highland- 
like cause of the two ; and that, therefore, the Highlanders em- 
braced it. The feudal government of the Stuarts had been a 
decided improvement upon the old Celtic government, and there- 
fore the Celts were opposed to iff; but when, as during the civil 
wars, the}' had to choose between the government of the Stuarts 
and a government upon Mill fliore advanced principles, their in- 
stincts led them to prefer the worse, or more retrograde of the 
two. But all the bravery of the C**lts could not prop lip the 
sinking cause of royalism. The defeat at Philiphaugh compelled 
the gallant Montrose to leave the Highlands, which then fell 
under the iron rule of Cromwell. Cromwell did for the High- 
lands what none of the Scottish kings had ever been able to 
effect — he reduced them to something like order. “The name of 
Oliver, I am told,” says Captain Burt in his “ Letters from Scot- 
land,” written early m the eighteenth century, ‘‘continues still to 
be used in some parts as a terror to the children of the High-#* 
landers. He invaded the borders of the Highlands, and shut the 
natives up within their mountains. In several parts he pene- 
trated far within, and made fortresses and settlements among 
them ; and obliged the proudest and most powerful of the chiets 
of clans, even such as had formerly contended w ith their kings, 
to send their sons and nearest relations as hostages for their 
peaceable behaviour. 

“ He had twelve hundred men in and near the citadel of Inver- 
ness, under the command of one Colonel Yitz, who had been a 
tailor, as I have been informed by a very ancient, laird, who 
said he remembered every remarkable passage which happened 
at that time, and most, especially Oliver’s colours, which vveris 
so strongly impressed on Ins memory, that he thought he then 
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saw them spread out by the wind, with the word Emmanuel 
((Jod with ius) upon them in very large golden characters.” 

On the restoration of Charles II., the forts erected by Crom- 
well in the Highlands w ere destroyed, and the country relapsed 
into the anarchy of clanship. As the Highlanders had fought 
for the Stuarts, so now they became instruments in their hands 
for maintaining their despotic policy, and crushing the obnoxious 
spirit of liberty which was rising throughout the nation. The 
most glaring instance of this brutal employment of the physical 
force of a half-civilised race to uwepowcr the national spirit, was 
the measure adopted for the suppression of Presbyterianism in the 
western counties of Scotland. Ten thousand armed Highlanders 
were brought from their homes, and quartered on the poor Non- 
conformists of the west, in order to vex them into compliance 
with the wishes of government in favour of Episcopacy; and 
the ravages of the “Highland Host,” in the year 1078, constitute 
one of the most terrible items in the persecutions of tile reign of 
Charles II. 

“ After the Revolution, the Highlanders joined the Viscount of 
Dundee in an attempt to procure the restoration of Janies VII. y 
and were successful at Kilhecranky in duly 1680, though the 
death of their leader prevented them from prosecuting the war 
any farther with advantage. From this period the chiefs of the 
various names or clans into which tile population was divided 
kept up a close correspondence w.itli the exiled royal family, and 
in many cases their sons were brought up in France under the 
eye and influence of that unfortunate race. Being also supplied 
with presents of money, and with shipments of arms, they kept 
themselves constantly in a state of midme&s to rise in favour of 
the J louse of Stuart. From the chief himself, who was either in- 
fluenced 4>y political enthusiasm or less worthy motives, down to 
the humble serfs, who glowed with martial ardour over the songs 
of bards regarding the exploits of their fathers under Montrose, 
one common spirit prevailed; and only in very rare instances 
was a chieftain ever bought off by the existing government.” 

4 Defeated in these efforts to establish the claims of James Ybf. 
(II. of England), it ought to have been the duty of the govern- 
ment of William III. to reclaim and attach the Highlanders by 
considerate and gent' ; measures. It was the misfortune of 
William, however, as respects Scotland, to have to depend on the* 
mean-minded and dishonest crew who at. the time composed the 
Scotch administration. Influenced by the recommendations of 
the Earl ot -Stair, the Earl of Breadalbane, and Sir John Dal- 
iwmple, who expected to procure grants of forfeited estates, the 
king issued severe edicts against certain Highland chiefs. In 
August 1691, a proclamation w r as made requiring all to submit 
and take the oaths to government before the 1 st of January 109 k 2, 
under the pain of military execution. Terrified with the pre- 
parations making to compel subjection, all the chiefs took the re-*- 
» ' ' 
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quiml oaths previous to the appointed period, with the exception 
oi‘ Macdonald of Glencoe-- a secluded valley m Argyleshire. 
This tardiness of Glencoe appears, from existing evidence* to have 
been exceedingly pleasing- to the Karl of Breadalbane, who, as 
the chief of a Campbell clan, had a feud with the Macdonalds. 
At length Glencoe felt that resistance to the Involution settle- 
ment was hopeless, and about the end of December 1GD1, “ applied 
to Colonel Hill, governor of Kort-Williara, to administer to linn 
the oatli of allegiance, that lie might be entitled to the indem- 
nity ; this Hill refused, as not being qualified, but sent him to the 
sheriff of Argyle, to whom he wrote an urgent letter, intreating 
him to receive a lost sheen. With this letter Macdonald hastened 
to Inverary ; but the bau roads, a violent storm, and other hin- 
drtftiees, prevented his arriving until the time, mentioned in tho 
proclamation had expired. The sheriff-depute, Sir John Camp- 
bell of Ardkinglass, at first declined, because. the last of December, 
the time appointed for taking the oath, was gone by, and the. 
benefit of the indemnity was strictly forfeited ; but, moved by 
his tears and intreaties, he at last consented to receive it, upon 
the (ith of January; and immediately despatched it to Edin- 
burgh, with a certificate and Colonel li ill’s letter to Colm (’amp- 
hell, sheriff-clerk of Argyle (then in that city), accompanied by 
a request that he would lay the documents before the council, 
and inform him whether GlmVoe’s allegiance were accepted. 
Campbell went instantly to I.orjl Aberuchil, a privy counsellor, 
and requested him to presen u the papers; but by the advice par- 
ticularly of Lord Stair, the president, the circumstance of Glencoe's 
taking the oath was suppressed, and^ the certificate obliterated, 
before the documents were given to the clerk of the council. 

“ When Macdonald had sworn allegiance, he returned home 
without dread, informed his people that he had made his own 
peace, and engaged them to live quietly, under King William. 
But a\ lule living in security, and, as lie imagined, under the pro- 
tection of government, a terrible tempest was gathering around 
him. The Master of Stair, who regretted that so many had 
taken advantage of the indemnity, expressed the fellest exulta- 
tion when he heard that the devoted victim was within Ins toils. 

* Just now/ saiu he in one letter, ( Argyle tells me that Glencoe 
hath not taken the oath, at which ] rejoice !’ And in another, ‘ J 
ain glad that Glencoe did not come within the time prescribed. 7 
"With the delight of an avenging spirit he brooded over the ruth- 
less plan of sudden, certain, and unsparing extirpation. 1 \\ lien 
anything concerning Glencoe is resolved ’ — these were Ins ex- 
pressions — Get it be secret and sudden. T hope what is done 
there may be in earnest, since the rest are not in a condition to 
draw together to help. I think to lierry their cattle, or burn 
their houses, is but to render them desperate lawless men to rob 
their neighbours. But I believe you will be satisfied it were a 
great advantage to the nation that that thieving tribe were 
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rooted out and cut off. It must be quietly done, otherwise they 
will make shift for both the men and their cattle. Argyle’s de- 
tachment lies in Lettrickwell, to assist the garrison to do all on a 
sudden. I am content that elan except itself ; for my part I could 
have wished the Macdonalds had not divided.’ 

“ Instructions^ were obtained from the king on the lltli of 
January, in the usual style, ordering lire and sword against all 
the Highland clans who had not taken the oaths; but as these 
did not exclude mercy, and as Breadalbane at least knew that it 
was possible, even under them, to be tried for murder, an addi- 
tional order was procured super and subscribed by the king. 
* As for Glencoe and hi& tribe, if they can lie well distinguished 
from the rest of the Highlanders, it would be proper, for the 
vindication of public justice, to extirpate that sect of thieves.’ 
The directions given by Dalrymple, which accompanied his 
majesty’s warrant, were rigorously inhuman. 1 The winter is 
the only season,’ said the secretary, Gn which we are sure the 
Highlanders cannot escape us, nor carry their wives, bairns, and 
cattle to the mountains. It is the only time that they cannot 
escape you, for the human constitution cannot endure tube so long 
out u Chouses. This is the proper season to maul them in the cold 
long* nights ; and I expect,’ lie adds, ‘ you will find little resist- 
ance but from tjie season 1 I in treat you, that for a just ven- 
geance and public example, the‘ tribe of Glencoe may be rooted 
out to purpose. The Karls of Argyle and Breadalbane have 
promised that they shall have no' retreat on their grounds, the 
passes to Kannoeh will lie secured, and the hazard certified to 
the Laird of Weems to reset them ; in that case Argyle’s detach- 
ment, with a party that may be posted in island Stalker, must 
cut them off.’ Orders equally atrocious were sent to the sub- 
ordinate agents. Sir Thomas Livingston thus wrote to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton on the 2Jd of the month of January — 
more than a fortnight after the parties knew that Macdonald had 
come in, that his submission had been accepted, and that he was 
relying on the public good faith — ‘ That it was judged for good 
news that Glencoe lmd not taken the oath of allegiance within 
the time prefixed, and that Secretary Stair, in his last letter, had 
made mention of him [the lieutenant-colonel] ; for here, sir,’ con- 
tinues lie, 1 is a fair occasion for you to show that your garrison 
serves for some use ; and ' seeing that the orders are so positive 
from court to me, not to spare any of those that have not timely 
coine in — as you may see by the order I sent to your colonel — I 
desire you Would begin with Glencoe, and spare nothing which 
belongs to him ; but do not trouble the government with pri- 
soners.’ 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, in transmitting his orders to 
Major Duncanson, conveys them in terms of similar relentless 
ferocity. All the outlets of escape were to he strictly guarded, 
and he therefore tells him, 1 You are to order your affairs so, that 
10 
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you be at the several posts assigned you by seven of the clock 
'to-morrow morning, being Saturday, and "fall in action with 
them, at which time I will endeavour to be with the party from 
thi* place at the post appointed them. It w ill be necessary that 
the avenues minded bv Lieutenant Campbell on the south side 
be secured, that the old fox nor none of liis cubs get away : the 
orders are, that none be spared, nor the government troubled 
with prisoners.’ 

€i A month had been passed in the vale of Glencoe by the chief- 
tain and liis clan in unsuspecting tranquillity ; they had received 
no notice that their submission had not been accepted, and hav- 
ing remained so long unmolested, had no reason to dread that 
they would ever bear more upon the subject, when, in the be- 
ginning of February, Campbell of (ilenlyon, whose niece was 
married to Alexander, one of Glencoe’s sons, arrived from Fort- 
William with a party of one hundred and twenty men. At the 
entry of the glen, John, the eldest .son, accompanied by twenty 
followers, who could easily have defended the pass, met his rela- 
tive, and demanded the reason of his coming. Being assured 
that they were only intended to quarter, as the garrison was 
overcrowded, ho welcomed them cordially, and billeted them 
among the inhabitants, who entertained them wuth kind familiar 
hospitality. For a fortnight (ilenlyon daily pledged his nephew 
in the Highland expression of kindness -a morning cup; and 
they spent together at card', the very evening on which the 
orders arrived that not out male under seventy should see the 
morning dawn ! On that day the olHeers had engaged to dine 
with Glencoe ; but they were to meetut a very different banquet! 
At midnight the cry of murder arose, and the vale that at the 
close of even had resounded with mirth and conviviality, was 
disturbed with the groans of death and the shrieks of despair. 
The orders were to attack their defenceless hosts while asleep ; 
but the murmuring of some of the less hardened soldiers excited 
suspicion, and prevented the destruction from being as complete 
as it was intended to be instantaneous. The eldest son, alarmed, 
ran instantly to Glen ly on’s quarters to require some explanation, 
where he found the captain and liis men preparing their arms. 
Glenlyon received him affectionately, and accounted for his pre- 
parations by telling him they were to march against some of 
Glengarry’s men ; and asked, if mischief had been intended, 
whether he imagined he would not have told his nephew and his 
niece? Satisfied with the insidious villain’s apparent frankness, 
he returned home on purpose to retire again to rest, when his 
servant prevented him; and on the approach of a party with 
fixed bayonets, he fled to the lulls, but he heard the shots of the 
assassins, who immediately commenced their murderous work. 
His brother, too, owed his life to his servant, who awoke him 
with the appalling exclamation — 1 It is no time for you to be 
sleeping when they are murdering your brother at the door!’ 
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and he joined his brother in his flight. Their father was not so 
fortunate ; a Lieutenant Lindsay, with a paity, came to his house 
about four in the morning, and calling m a frientdy manner, 
were admitted without hesitation. Glencoe, awakened by the 
entrance ol* the ruffians, was shot as lie was rising* out of Ins bed 
to receive them; and hi.-, wife, who had risen and dressed, was 
stripped naked by the wretches, who tore the rings with their 
teeth from her fingers ! 

“At Glrnlyoifs quarters the .•? 'hliers made a sport of their 
victims. Nine men were bound, and deliberately shot one after 
another; and when he, Glenlyon, wished ie save a young man 
about twenty, a Captain Drummond killed him on the spot. 
Hut he ordered his landlord to he murdered ; and a young* boy 
of thirteen, while clinging to his knees, crying for mercy, and 
offering to be his servant for life, was pistolled in that posture. 
At Achnaeon, another part of the valley, while a company of ten 
w ere seated around a fire, a Sergeant Barber poured in a volley 
upon them, wdiieh killed four, and wounded as many of the rest. 
One of the others, whose guest Barber had been, requested the 
favour of -dying in the Held, and, as an indulgence, he was taken 
without to be put to death ; but while the soldiers w'ere pre- 
paring, he threw his plaid, which was loose, over their faces, 
and (’.scaped in the dark. Ail old man of eighty was butchered ; 
and another, who had been wounded, having crawled into a cot- 
tage for protection, the place was set lire to, and lie perished 
in the flames. A woman with an infant at her breast, and 
several children not exceeding four years of age, perished m 
the massacre. In all, thirty-eight persona fell by the hands of 
their guests; the rest, alarmed by the report of mu.^ketry and 
the cries of their friends, fled to the lulls during a tremendous 
storm, and found from the, less mem less elements that protection 
denied them by the inhumanity of man. The tempest, that 
added to the horrors of the night, saved them from destruction. 
While the west end of the glen was blocked up by Major l)un- 
canson, wit.li a detachment from Fort- William, the troops in- 
tended to secure the other outlet were prevented, by the incle- 
mency of the weather, from getting forward at the appointed 
hour; and when Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton arrived at noon, 
there only remained one. old man, who was w autonly killed by 
his orders, ltnpine succeeded carnage, and tile peace of the valley 
was secured by its utter desolation. The cottages were reduced 
to a§Jtes, and .the cattle, one thousand cows and two hundred 
horse, were driven away by the murderers, and shared as legal 
spoil among them. 

“ Never w r as prophecy better fulfilled than what Dalrymple 
predicted as the consequence of nn imperfect attempt, when he 
wrote to Colonel Hill, ‘ Better not mpddle with thorn than not do 
it to purposed The complaints of the Macdonalds who escaped 
filled Scotland with horror. The 1 massacre/ as it was commonly 
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termed, seemed like a revival of tin* system tli.it. had been 
destroyed, and in deliberate perfidy and cruelty fell little behind 
any of the foul deeds of the former government. Nor was the 
outt ry conliucd to Scotland alone: the Jacobites, glad to find a 
parallel to any of their own execrable ar cs, made Kurope resound 
with their loud expressions of abhorrence. The Pans journals 
blazoned it. with every aggravation ; and while William's cha- 
racter suffered abroad, every art was used to render him detest- 
able at home. The most odious pait of this horrible transaction 
does certainly belong to the deliberate, revengeful, and villanous 
politics of Dalrymple; but it, is impossible to free, William from 
having incautiously at least, signed a warrant, for military exe- 
cution, without having sufficiently ascertained the necessity of 
tin* case. That there were precedents for letters of lire and 
sword, forms no excuse; the restorer of a nation’s rights cannot 
plead, in extenuation of his errors, the execrated precedents of 
an abolished tyranny; but for the second exterminating older 
there was no precedent. His only excuse for a crime which ren- 
dered the Highlanders irreconcilable to his government, must 
he sought for in the error which alienated from him the affec- 
tions of a majority of his Lowland subjeets—Hiis associating in 
hN councils men inured to all the despotic and sanguinary 
measures of the late reigns, and rewarding, instead of punish- 
ing, the ministers of cruelty, who iirst ruined, and then betrayed 
their late master.” " # 

The massacre of Glencoe was long held in remembrance and 
detestation in Scotland, and contributed materially to assist the 
rebellions of 1715 and 17*15, in whiclj certain Highland clans, as 
is well known, played a conspicuous part. By the superstitious 
Celt, it w^ns believed that the massacre would hang like a curse 
on the Campbells, for their treacherous cruelty on the occasion. 
A thrilling story illustrative of this is told by General Stewart. 
fct The late Colonel Campbell of Gleiilyon,” he says, i{ retained 
this belief through a course of thirty } tars' intercourse with the 
world, as an officer of the Lid regiment, and of marines. He 
was grandson of the Laird of Glenlyon, who commanded the 
military at the massacre of Glencoe, and who lived in the Laird 
of Glencoe's house, where he and his men w ere hospitably received 
as friends, and entertained a fortnight before the execution of 
his orders. He was playing at card 3 with the family when 
the tiist shot was tired, and the murderous scene commenced. 
Colonel Campbell was an additional captain m the 42d regiment 
in 1748, and was put on half-pay. He then entered the marines, 
and in 17G’2 was major, with the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and commanded eight hundred of his corps at the 

History of Spot land, by James Aikman. We have preferred taking 
tin* account of this terrible affair from a writer favourable to the Revo- 
lution settlement, and not likely to ovei state the melancholy circum- 
stances. 

1J 
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Ha vain 1 : 1 }]. In 1771 lie was ordered to superintend the execu- 
tion of the sentence of a court-martial on a soldier of marines 
condemned to be shot. A reprieve was sent; but the whole 
ceremony of the execution Avas t,o proceed until the criminal was 
upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepared to receive the 
volley. It was then he A\as to be mtormed of his pardon. No 
person Avas to be told previously, and Colonel Campbell w as 
directed not to inform even the tiring* party, Avho were warned 
that the signal to tire would be the waving of a Avhite handker- 
chief by the commanding office i . When all Avas prepared, and 
the clergyman had left the prisoner on his knees, in momentary 
expectation of his fate, and the tiring party were looking with 
intense attention for the signal, Colonel Campbell put his hand 
into his pocket for the reprieve, and m pulling out the packet, 
the white handkerchief accompanied it, and catching the eyes 
of the party, they tired, and the unfortunate prisoner was shot 
dead . 

“ The paper dropped through Colonel Campbell’s lingers, and 
clapping Ins hand to his forehead, he exclaimed, i The curse of 
Cod and of Glencoe is here : I am an unfortunate ruined mail.’ 
lie desired the s6idn*rs to he sent to the barracks, instantly 
quitted the parade, and soon afterwards retired from the service. 
Tliis retirement was not the result of any reflection or reprimand 
on account of this unfortunate affair, as it was known to be 
entirely accidental. The impression on his mind, however, v r as 
never effaced.” 

The barbarity w Inch suggested the massacre of Glencoe was 
almost paralleled by the proscription of the clan Macgregor (see 
an account of Huh Uoy and the clan Macgregor, No. 1 17, in the 
present series), which, like every other act of vengeance, led lo 
consequences the very contrary of those which were intended. 
Rankling Avith indignation, full of traditionary hate, and unre- 
strained by habits of peace, certain clans in 1715 poured down 
to aid the Earl of Mar in Ins attempt to re-establish the Stuarts. 
Being eventually defeated in this enterprise, they afterwards 
became a subject of serious consideration to the government, and 
some attempts w ere made during the reigns of George I. and II. 
to break up their military power. An act passed for disarming 
them succeeded to a cr ain extent ; though, it is said, the clans 
friendly to government were thereby rendered powerless, while 
the disaffected tribes either secretly retained a great part of their 
weapons, or were afterwards supplied with more. Something 
was also done by means of garrisons at Fort-William, Fort- 
Augustus, and Inverness, to overawe the country. But the 
most effectual ''xped :<j nt was the cutting of two lines of road 
from Crieff to the tw o chief forts, which was done by the gar- 
rison soldiers under General M ade. These roads, which were 
fiuished in 17^*7, and amounted altogether to two hundred and 
tiftv miles in aggregate extent, destroyed in a great measure 
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that impregnable and fortress-like character w liich had formerly 
belonged to the Highlands. Yet long ere any particular effect 
was observed to result from these measures, another insurrection 
took place. Under the direction of Prince Charles Stuart, an 
army of Highlanders descended upon the Lowlands, September 
174b ; and having defeated a body of national troops at Preston- 
pans, inarched into England, where they reached a point only a 
hundred miles from the capital ere any adequate force could be 
assembled to oppose them. This army was ultimately defeated 
at Gulloden, and the terrors of military law were again let loose 
on this unhappy district of country. 

It was, however, getting too late in the day to continue any 
regular system of oppression. The phenomenon of a Highland 
host near the seat of government turned public attention to the 
condition of the clans, and the government felt that deliberate 
inquiry and legislation were necessary. We cannot better convey 
an idea of the state of the Highlands at this period, than l>y 
extracting the following passages from a narrative written in 
1747, and entitled “An Inquiry into the Causes, which Facilitate 
the Rise and Progress of Rebellions and insurrections in the 
Highlands of Scotland : - 

“ The Highlands,” begins this accurate and interesting paper, 
“comprehends about 230 parishes, including the Western Islands 
and Orkneys. There are not fewer in every parish, at a medium, 
than 800 examinable persons- that is, persons above nine years 
of age. Those of nine, and under that age, will amount to 200 
— that is, about one-lifth of the whole number. Thus in every 
parish, at a medium, there will he 1000 souls, and in the country 
230,000; and the whole force and power of this country, were 
every man betwixt the age of eighteen and fifty -six to be 
put under arms, would be equal to an army of 57,500 men. 
But according to the present economy of the Highlands, 
there v' not business for more than one -half of that number 
of people ; that is, the agriculture, the pasturage, the fishery, 
and all the manufactures in that country, can be sufficiently 
managed by one-half of that number. The other half, then, 
must he idle and beggars while in the country ; that is, there 
are in the Highlands no fewer than 115,000 supernumerary 
people. » 

“The expense of 115,000 souls, who at present can have no 
business or employment in the country, cannot be less than one 
penny sterling a-day — that is, about £1, 10s. sterling a-year — 
each person : that is, then* whole expense per annum will be 
£172,500 sterling. A great number of these persons do probably 
gain equal to their expense, in the low countries, during the 
season of herding [tending cattle in open-field pastures], of bar-' 
vest, of hay, and by other labour during the spring and summer ; 
but then the rest of these people must be supported in the High- 
lands, where they constantly reside, as they gain nothing. These 
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we cannot suppose under one-half of the whole number; so that 
there are in that country 57,500 souls who live, so many of them 
upon charity, and who are vagrant beggars through the High- 
lands and the borders of it. Many of them live an idle saunter- 
ing life among their acquaintance and relations, and are supported 
by their bounty; others get a livelihood by blackmail contracts, 
by which they receive certain sums of money from people of 
substance in the country, to abstain from stealing their cattle ; 
and the Inst class of them gain their expense by stealing, robbing, 
and committing depredations. 

u It is not easy to determine the mimoer of persons emploj'cd 
in this way; but it may be safely affirmed that the horses, cow <, 
sheep, and goats yearly stolen jn that country are in value equal 
to t'oOUO ; that the expenses lost in the fruitless endeavours to 
recover them will not be less than £*2000 ; that the extraordi- 
nary expenses of keeping herds and servants to look more nar- 
rowly after cattle on account of stealing, otherwise not necessary, 
is C 10,000. There is paid in blackmail or watch-money, openly 
and privately, £0000 ; and there is a yearly loss by understocking 
the grounds, by reason of thefts, of at least, £10,000; which is 
altogether a loss to landlords and fanners in the Highlands of 
£07,000 sterling a-year. 

u These last mischiefs occasion another, which is still worse, 
although intended as a remedy for them ; that is, the engaging 
companies of men, and keeping them in pay to prevent the«e 
thefts and depredations. As the government neglect, the country, 
and don’t protect the subjects in the possession of their property, 
they have been forced into, this method for their own security, 
though at a charge little less than the land-tax. The person 
chosen to command this watch, as it is called, is commonly one 
deeply concerned m the thefts himself, or at least that hath been 
in correspondence with the thieves, and frequently who hath 
occasioned thefts, in order to make this watch, by which he gams 
considerably, necessary. The people employed travel through 
tlie country armed, niaht and day, under pretence of inquiring 
after stolen cattle, and by this means know the situation and 
circumstances of the whole country. And as thp people thus 
employed are the very rogues that do these mischiefs, so one- 
half of them are eontir ed in their former business of steal- 
ing, that the business of the other half may be necessary in 
recovering*.” 

The author, it will he seen from these extracts, considered the 
principal cause- of the readiness of the Highlanders to plunge 
into rebellions to be their extreme poverty — the over-populons- 
ness, in other words, of tlie Highlands in proportion to their 
■resources. f * This poverty,” he says, “ is occasioned and continued 
by a custom that is presently in use, and hath long obtained in 
that country — namely, the practice of letting of many farms to 
one man, who again subsets them to a much greater number than 
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those can maintain, ami at a much higher rent than they can 
afford to pay. This obliges these poor people to pm chase their 
rents and expenses by tliefts* and robberies, in which they arc 
indulged and protected by their landlords, as these are the prin- 
cipal means of providing both. There are many instances of 
sixteen families living upon one plough of land ; and in the head 
of the parish of Buchanan, and many other places, there arc 
about one hundred and lifty families who live upon lands that 
don’t pay of yearly rent above t‘i)0 sterling ; none of them ha\e 
any employment ; most of them possess a cot-house, a little yard 
[kitchen garden], an acre or two of ground full of rocks, and a 
cow’s grass or two. Thus the people are always poor, and always 
dependants.’’ 

flic following are the author’s observations on the character 
of the Highlanders, as formed by the system he has just de- 
scribed : — “ The commonalty are of a smaller size than the people 
of the low countiy ; and as they are not, accustomed to any hard 
labour, and are in the constant use of hunting, fowling, and fol- 
lowing their cattle through the mountains, they are of wonderful 
agility of body, and capable to travel with ease, at a great rate. 
Their dwellings and dress expose them so much to the weather, 
that by custom they can bear the severities of it without preju- 
dice. "Their diet is neither delicate nor opulent ; nay, they will 
least upon a meal that would starve most other people. They 
know no more of the improvements in common life than the 
breeding of rattle, the makimr'of liav, butter, and cheese. .Not- 
withstanding of this, they are neuters of a wonderful sagacity 
and cunning, and which is scarcely to he found in any other 
common sort of people. But as the estate of every considerable 
heritor is there looked upon as a kind of principality, so hence 
arise so many separate interests, and from thence jealousies, feuds, 
depredations, and thefts; all which affect the common sort, and 
in so far open tlieir understandings and sharpen their judgments. 
The tacksmen or goodmen, as well as the gentry, are generally 
larger -bodied men than the inferior sort. The whole of the 
people are capable of any improvement ; and 1 to deny them 
courage and valour would be doing them great injustice, for in 
that they are inferior to none, and few equal them.’ Gentlemen 
of estates, and the better sort, who have had the advantages of 
education, make as good a figure in trteir station of life as any 
other people wdio move in the same sphere ; only they affect a 
stateliness much above their rank m the W’orld, and much above 
what their small estates can afford. The great, nay, absolute, 
submission paid them by their dependants, the want of the fre- 
quent society of people either of a superior or equal quality to 
themselves, and their remoteness from places where the authority • 
and strength of the civil government is v igorously preserved by 
its various subordinate powers, may occasion some singularities.” 

The conclusion at which the author arrived was one which 
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must have commended itself to the understanding of every in- 
telligent person. “ So long,” he says, u as the Highlands con- 
tinues in its present state, so long w ill there be insurrections, 
thefts, and depredations, and so long will the people be in poverty 
and ignorance, and tools not only to every foreign power at war 
with Great* Britain, but to every discontented subject who hath 
the interest and address to play them to answer to Ins designs. If 
the people of estates and interest in the Highlands, who are dis- 
affected to the present government, would allow themselves to 
think impartially, they would so on observe how inhumanly they 
have been used in all these state struggles, and that it is their 
greatest interest to have the Highlands ci /ilised, and brought 
under a regular government. They would be no longer the 
dupes of designing people, nor undergo any longer the severities 
and hardships that these intrigues have drawn upon them in 
preceding times ; and their estates must improve with peace and 
tranquillity.” 

These sentiments, mixed, perhaps, with a less noble feeling of 
political revenge, animated the government; and in the year 
1748 three legislative acts were passed, which effected a sweep- 
ing change in the state of the Highlands. The first was a law 
prohibiting, under the penalty of six months’ imprisonment for 
the first offence, and of transportation for the second, the use of 
tartan or chequered cloth, for ages the peculiar dress of the Celts. 
The second was an act forbidding the carrying of arms, under 
similar penalties. The third was the abolition of heritable juris- 
dictions all over Scotland, and the substitution of a system under 
which justice was to be administered by sheriffs appointed by 
the crown. 

This last-mentioned act — the abolition of heritable jurisdictions 
— was perhaps the wisest law ever enacted by the British legis- 
lature. Hitherto the chiefs of clans in the 1 1 lghlands, and certain 
feudal superiors in the Lowlands, possessed an unlimited power 
over their dependants and vassals, both as respected civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. Tu such a state of tilings, law and justice 
were of course out of the question. Practically, the country was 
under the government, or, more correctly speaking, the mh- 
government, of a number of barons and chieftains. That in Scot- 
land, until the year 174^ it should have been within the power 
of the proprietor of a few acres of land to put a retainer to death, 
if it pleased his fancy, will now be considered a very curious cir- 
cumstance ; yet such was actually the case ; and till the present 
day, the pits and gallowses of these heritable justiciars are shown 
among the ruins of feudal castles in different parts of the country. 
Adverse to sound pohty as these jurisdictions were, the govern- 
ment did not consider itself entitled to abolish them without com- 
pensation, and their owners were compensated for their loss 
accordingly. The money spent in buying them up was £48,000; 
and it does not say much for the Scotch lairds to mention, that 
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in Home instance." they accepted oi’ as small sums ns -flO to give 
up right** which they ought to have voluntarily resigned. The 
transaction was rendered complete by the institution of sheriffs 
appointed hy the crown. These were no longer to be unqualified, 
and little else than honorary functionaries, as the high sheriffs 
in England continue to be, but lawyers educated in foe Supreme 
Courts at Edinburgh, and .settled as a stipendiary magistracy in 
every comity. 

The abolition of the heritable jurisdictions, and the institution 
of stipendiary sheriffs, effected the most surprising change in 
Scotland; and from these events are to he dated nearly all the 
improvements, social and industrial, which we now see throughout 
tin* country. The removal of power from the clan-chiefs, who 
were henceforth to be amenable to the ordinary tribunals, was a 
death-blow to the patriarchal system which still lingered among 
the mountains. The Highlanders were now, in form at least, 
fairly incorporated with the rest of the British population ; and 
all that, remained to mark them out as a separate people was their 
use of the Gaelic language, which no act of parliament could 
destroy, and t lie continuance among them of old traditions and 
customs, which could not all at once die out. The crowning 
device for the pacification of the Highlands was Lord Chatham’s 
proposal for raising Highland Regiments, to he employed in the 
service of' the government. By this hold and ingenious measure, 
ffoverument was at once fm d/*om the tear of fresh disturbances 
in the Highlands, and provided with a body of troops who have 
always been signalized for their gallantry and general good beha- 
viour. 


CLANS— TRAITS OF MANNERS. 

It does not. appear that the Highlands, at any period of their 
history, were under a distinct monarchy. The various tribes 
were subject to certain principal chiefs styled Moor mar. s, a title 
nearly equivalent to earls. In the course of time, the maormar- 
ships or earldoms passed into the hands of barons (favourites of 
the Scottish kings), and their dependent tribes had separated into 
a number of small and independent clans, who, besides having 
to oppose the tyranny and encroachments of these barons, were 
at constant feud with each other, either for the nominal title of 
chief, or for some other cause. Here, therefore, w'e have the true, 
account of the origin of the system of clans. The clans were 
the fragments of the old Celtic tribes, whose maormars had been 
destroyed, each tribe dividing into u number of clans. When 
the old Celtic tribe was deprived of its chief, the boldest spirits 
among the minor chieftains would gather round them, each a 
body of partisans, who w ould assume his name, and obey his 
orders. It might even happen that, from certain favourable cir- 
cumstances, a Saxon or a Norman stranger would thus be able 
to gain a circle of adherents out of a broken and chieftainless 
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Celtic tribe, and so become flu* founder of a clan ~a supposition 
which it is necessary to make, to account for the undoubted fact, 
that the ancestors of many of the best Highland families — the 
house of Argyle, for example' — were Teutonic or Norman settlers. 

The word clan signifies family, and a clan was a certain num- 
ber of families of the same name, sprung, as w as believed, from 
the* same root, and governed by the lineal descendant of the 
parent family. This patriarchal form of society prevailed in the 
infancy of mankind ; it was the form common m the days of 
Abraham ; and till the present day it exists in Arabia, and other 
eastern countries. The Celts, an eastern people, brought clan- 
ship with them to Albyn (Britain); and it prevailed all over the 
island, even while a supreme allegiance was given to kilims. The 
feudal form of society, which in time swept away the patriarchal, 
did not differ substantially from it. The only difference was, 
that the feudal baron did not pretend to be allied by blood to his 
retainers ; he was a military chief, usually a creatine of the 
sovereign, who got a tract of land, with all upon it, on condition 
of doing* suit and service to the state. 

In the Lowlands of Scotland the feudal system, was firmly 
established, and till this day all holdings of heritable property are 
feudal. There was a time when the feudal and the patriarchal 
may be said to have blended, and it is difficult now to say how 
the one ended and the other began. The patriarchal or clan 
system existed longest in the Border districts, Calloway, and the 
Highlands. Each of these had its own chief, and was a torment 
to the sovereign. A Scotsman of the present day can tell the 
names by which the clans- of the^e three districts were respec- 
tively distinguished. On the Borders there were Kers, Seotts, 
Elliots, Armstrongs, Johnstons, Jardmes, Grahams, <fce. In 
Galloway (shires oi Aligton and Kirkcudbright), the clans were 
Celtic, and there were found M k Culloclis, M'Olumphas, M*Tag- 
garts, IVLKellars, j\I‘Lellans, &c. In the Highlands and Islands 
there were latterly about forty distinct clans, with several rem- 
nants of tribes, called broken clans. Each clan possessed three 
distinguishing tokens independently of its surname : these were* 
its badge, its slogan or war-cry, and its tartan. 

The following are the names of the piiucipal Highland clans 
w ith their badges : — 

Buchanan, birch ; Cameron, oak ; Campbell, myrtle ; Chisholm, 
alder ; Colquhoun, hazel ; Cuimning, common sallow ; Drummond, 
holly; Farquharson, purple foxglove; Ferguson, poplar; Forbes, 
brown; Fraser/ yew (some families, the strawberry); (Jordon, ivy; 
Graham, laurel; Grant, cranberry heath; Gun, rosewort ; Lamont, 
crab-apple; M‘Allistei, live-leaved heath; M‘ Donald, bell heath; 
MtDonncll, mountain heath; M'Dougall, cypress; M‘Farlane, cloud 
berry busli ; M‘Grcgor, pine ; M'Intosh, boxwood ; M‘Kay, bulrush ; 
M‘Kenzie, deer grass ; M*Kinnon, St John’s w r ort; M‘Lachlan, moun- 
tain ash ; M‘L,an, blackberry heath ; M‘Leod, red wortle-borries ; 
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M*Nub, rose black -berries ; M‘Neil. sea-ware ; MThorson. variegated 
boxwood: M‘Rae, lir-elub-moss ; Monro, eagle’s leatlieis : Menzies, 
ash ; Murray, juniper; Ogilvie, hawthorn ; Ohphaut, the great maple ; 
Robertson, fern ; Rose, brier rose ; Ross, bear-berries ; Sinclair, 
clover; Stewart, thistle ; Sutherland, cat’s-tad grass. Sprigs of these 
badges were worn in the bonnet ; but the chief of each clan was 
entitled to wear two eagle’s feathers in addition. 

Such is a pretty accurate list of the clans; some, however, are 
evidently Lowland ; and it is difficult to say how these have 
established any claim to the Celtic connexion. The Sinclairs are 
Scandinavian. The patronymic Jfr/r, or its contraction 
which signifies son, will be observed to belong to about one-half 
the number. 

'/lie UaC of tartan or chequered woollen cloth is of great anti- 
quity among the Celtic tribes. Originally, the costume of the 
Highlanders consisted of little else than a garment of this mate- 
rial wrapped round the body and loins, with a portion hanging 
down to cover the upper part of the legs. In progress of time, 
this rude fashion was superseded by a distinct piece of cloth form- 
ing a philabeg or kilt, while another piece was thrown loosely as 
a mantle or plaid over the body and shoulders. In either case the 
cloth was variegated in conformity with the prescribed hr mean 
or symbol of the clan ; and lienee the tartan was sometimes called 
rath-dnth , or battle-colours, in token of forming a distinction of 
clans in the field of battle. 

According to the author of’ the 11 Vestiarium Seoficum,” the 
following, in the reign of James VI., wars the list of chief and 
subordinate clans, each poster-sing it* own tartan ; among these 
clans, it will he observed, are included certain Lowland families 
or houses, who had also adopted the same kind of cognisance. 

Clan Stewart — six colours, chiefly red, chequed with green, purple, 
Mack, white, and yellow. 

Prince of Rothsay — three colours, chequed with green and white. 

Royal Stewart — chiefly white, chequed with green, red, purple, and 
black. 

Macdonald of the Isles— chiefly green, chequed with black, purple, 
red, and white. 

Ranald — chiefly green, chequed with black, purple, red, and white. 

Maegregor — -chiefly red, chequed w ith green and white. 

Ross — chiefly red, chequed with green and purple. 

Macduff— chiefly red, chequed with green, black, and purple, 

Macpherson — equal portions of black and white, w r ith small lines of 
red and yellow. 

Grant — chiefly red, with cheques of green and purple. 

Monro — chiefly red, chequed with black and white. 

Maclcod — chiefly yellow, chequed with black and red. 

Campbell— chiefly green, chequed with black, purple, yellow, and 
white. 

Sutherland — chiefly green, with black, purple, red, and white. 

Cameron — chiefly red, chequed with green and yellow. 


si 
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Macneil — chiefly green, with purple, black, white, and red. 
Macfarlane — very dark, being chiefly black chequed with white. 
•Maclachlan — chiefly yellow, with cheques of brown. 

(Jillean or Maclean — chiefly green, chequed with black and white. 
Mackenzie — nearly equal portions of green and purple, chequed 
with black, white, and red. 

Fraser — chiefly ml, chequed with purple, green, and white. 

Mcnzies — equal portions of red and white. 

Chisholm — chiefly red, chequed with purple, green, and white. 
"Buchanan — chiefly red and wlnb\ with small black stripes. 

Lamont — chiefly green, chequed with black, purple, and white. 
Maedougall — chiefly red, chequed with black, purple, and green. 
Mackintyre — chiefly green, chequed w ith purp’e, red, and white. 
Jlobcrtson — chiefly red, chequed with purple and green. 

Mac nab — chiefly red, chequed with crimson, green, and black. ' 
Mackinnon — chiefly red, chequed with green, black, and white. 
Mackintosh — chiefly red, chequed w ith green, black, and wdiite. 
Earquharson — chiefly green, with purple, black, red, and yellow', 
dun — chiefly green, chequed witli black and red. 

Maearthur — chiefly green, chequed with black and yellow. 

Mackay — chiefly a bluish-purple, with black and red cheques. 
Macquecn — nearly equal portions of red and black, with yellow'. 
Bruce— chiefly red, with green, yellow, and white. 

Douglas — very dark, being equal cheques of black and slate colour. 
Crawford — equal portions of red and green, with white. 

Kuthven — chiefly red, with purple and green. 

Montgomery — chiefly light greet?, chequed with purple. 

Hamilton — chiefly red, with purple and white. 

Wemyss — chiefly red, chequed with black, white, and green. 

Coniyn — chiefly red, with green, black, and w hite. 

Sinclair — chiefly green, chequed with black, purple, red, and white. 
Dunbar — chiefly red, chequed with green and black. 

Leslie —chiefly red, chequed with purple, black, and yellow. 

Lauder — chiefly green, with purple, black, and red. 

Cunningham — chiefly red, with black, purple, and white. 

Lindsay — chiefly rod, witli purple and green. 

Hay — chiefly red, witli green, yellow', white, and black. 

Dundas — chiefly green, with purple, black, and red. 

Ogilvie — chiefly green, beautifully chequed with purple, black, yel- 
low, and red. 

Olipliant — equal portions of green and purple, with black and 
white. 

Scton — chiefly red, witli' small lines of green, black, purple, and 
white. 

Lam say — chiefly red, with black squares clicqued with white. 
Erskine — red and green. 

Wallace— red and black, clicqued with yellow. 

Brodic — chiefly red, with black and yellow. 

Barclay— -chiefly hgi t- green and purple, chequed with red. 

Murray — chiefly green, chequed with black, purple, and red. 
Urquhart — chiefly green, with black, purple, white, and red. 

Hose — chiefly red, witli small cheques of purple, green, and white. 
OJquhoun — green, ptirple. black, red, and white. 
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Drummond — chiefly red, with green and dark red. 

Forbes — chiefly green, with black, red, and yellow. 

Scott— chiefly red, with green, red, and black. 

Armstrong -chiefly green, with black, purple, and red. 

Gordon — chiefly green, with purple, black, and yellow. 

Grans' tonn— yellowish-green, with purple and red. 

Graham — chiefly green, with black cheques. 

Maxwell — chiefly red, with green and black. 

Home — dark purple, with black, red, and green. 

Johnston— chiefly green, with purple, black, and yellow. 

Ker — chiefly red, with black and green. 

To this list the names of other Scottish families, who have 
adopted a peculiar set of tartan as a cognisance, could be added ; 
and* probably the entire number of tartans now fabricated for 
indiscriminate sale is not fewer than a hundred. One of the 
most commonly used patterns of tartan i* that adopted by the 
4*2d regiment — dark-green, chequed with purple. Some of what 
are called fancy tartans are gaudy', but not in good harmony or 
contrast of colour. 

As modernised and improved by' the Highland regiments, the 
‘•'belted plaid," worn as the philibeg or small kilt, with a sepa- 
rate drapery depending from the shoulder in imitation of the 
ancient garb, is one of the most picturesque and graceful cos- 
tumes to be seen in any part of thv world ; and although it leaves 
the legs bare at and a short way *ibove the knees, we are assured 
that it is by' no means too n mauve an attire for cold weather. A 
gentleman in Edinburgh informs ns that he never catches cold 
v, hen dressed in the kilt, and hunting among his native Highland 
hills ; but that he is always unwell after returning to town and 
donning the dress of the Lowlanders. Anciently, the Gael w r ore 
no shoes or garments for the legs. The feet, were only on occa- 
sions covered u ith pieces of hide, tied with a thong, called brogues, 
which, though slender, were very lasting, and were well suited 
for walking or running* on heathy mountains. The introduction 
of shoes, and also hose, formed from the same tartan cloth as the 
kilt, is comparatively modern. The hose of the common men in 
tin; Highland regiments are still not knitted or wove like stock- 
ings, but cut from the web, and sewed. 

It appears that even in ancient times the Celtic tribes did not 
al way's wear the loose garments we have described ; but that 
tlicy r also, or at least some of them, wore the triuglias or tnns t a 
species of vestment “ formed of tartan cloth, nicely fitted to the 
shape, and fringed dow n the leg. They W'ere sometimes merely 
striped, and w r cre fastened by a belt around the loins, with a 
square piece of cloth hanging dow n before. It required con- 
siderable skill to make the trius. The measure was a stick, in 
length one cubit, divided into one finger and a half. There is 
preserved a Gaelic saying respecting this garment, by which we 
are given to understand that there were twm full nails to the 
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small of the leg, eleven from tlie haunch to the heel, and three to 
the breech, a measure inapplicable to few well-made men.”’ 

• The coat, in which the upper part of the body and arms of the 
Ili" blunders are now invented, is of course quite modern, bavin"* 
come into use when the old form of the plaid was laid aside. j 
Made, as it usually is, with short skirts and small round buttons, 
it cannot be considered m harmony with the rest of the attire ; 
lmt it is nevertheless convenient, and could not well he im- 
proved. 

The bonnet- lias for ages been a part of the Highland costume, 
as it was formerly also of the Low- 
binders, and, we may add, the English, 
previous t» the introduction of felt hats. 

The English gave up bonnets sooner 
than the Scotch ; and ultimately the 
cry that u the blue bonnets had come 
out the Border,” was equivalent to 
saying that a party of Scotch marau- 
ders had entered England on one of 
their usual hostile incursions. The 
Highlanders, with whom the bonnet 
lias remained longest as a part of ordi- 
nary dress, have adopted many shapes 
and inodes of ornamenting then* head- 
gear. The heavy plume ot*4 black 
feathers used in the aimy is ’quite 
modern, and in exceedingly had taste, / ■' 
besides being totally uncoi^formable to v - 
the idea of a primitive and light cos- 
tume. The true bonnet of the High- 1 *:* 
lands is small, either round or peaked 
in front, dark-blue or gray in colour. 

In fancy dress, as, for example, in the annexed cut, the bonnet 
occasionally .has a band of tartan. 

The full dress of Highland chiefs and gentlemen has always 
been liberally ornamented with sword, baldnek, dirk, large 
brooches, buckles, shot pouch, and purse. The purse or sporau 
is a most important pait of the costume; it is formed of the skin 
of a wild animal with the hair on, and tied to the waist by a 
band, hangs down in front y so as to fall easily upon the lap, and 
not incommode the legs in walking. It is usually ornamented 

* “The Scottish (Lie]/’ By James Logan. 2 vols. London, idl'd. 

f* In England, a \ery extraoulm.iry mistake is committed with respect 
to the meaning of tl;c word phut. The true signification of the term is 
mantle or scarf, a loose garment to lie thrown over the shouldeis ; the 
English, however, .apply it .o the pattern, and speak of a “ plaid dress,” 
meaning a dress of chequered cloth. They also mispronounce the word, 
bv saying pkul ; a deviation as inexcusable as it would be to call laid, 
IwK 
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with silver tag»or tassels, and a flap covering the mouth of the 
purse is sometimes decorated with the vizard «/f a fox. *“ In 
many cases,” savs Logan, “ the purse is composed of leather, like 
a modern reticule. It is formed into several distinct pockets, in 
which the Gael carried their money, watch, &c. and sometimes 
also their shot; but anciently tliey bore a similar wallet, or built;* 
at the right side for the shot, or •for a quantity of meal or other 
provision. This was termed tforlach , and was the knapsack of tho 
H lghland soldier ; and small as that of the present military is, 
among the Gael it was still more portable. ‘ Those of tlie Kngh.sh 
who visited our camp/ says an author quoted by Jameson, ‘did 
gaze with admiration upon those supple fellow a the Highlanders, 
with their plaids, targets [shields], and dorlachs.’ Tin* purse 
admits of much ornament, hut according to iny taste, when too 
large, it Hides the beauty of the kilt..” 

The chiefs of the clans exercised an arbitrary authority over 
their respective tribes ; but we do not bear of their linking abused 
this conlidence, or acted tyrannically towards their inferiors. 
Uetween the chief and lus clansmen there was much affectionate 
regard, and the pride of ancestry was a predominant sentiment m 
both. Ueneath the chieff, and above the general members of the 
clans, there was an intermediate cla&s of persons called ihunc 
itaslrs ; their claim of superiority* consisted m tracing a not \ery 
remote descent from the family of the chief. Living m remote 
situations, in a mountainous country, the subsistence of the clans 
was on a meagre system of husbandry, and the pasturing of flocks 
and herds. The mode of life was simple, pastoral, and interest- 
ing. Each clan had its traditions, farming the themes of stories 
or poetic legends, which were recited by bards. The music of the 
Highlands was wild, and otherwise characteristic of a rude state 
of society. The bagpipe, w Inch w as the chief, if not the only 
instrument, is of great antiquity, and is found till the present 
day among the mountain tribes of Italy and other countries. 
Among the Highlanders, the piper was an important member of 
the tribe : his strains being equally serviceable in peace and war. 
None but Highlanders thoroughly enter into the feeling of bag- 
pipe music. The tunes, as we may be allowed to call them, are 
for the most part pibroch*. A pibroch is a musical recitation of 
certain events, of W'hose character it partakes ; it may refer to a 
battle, and describe the advance, the* onset, the slaughter, tho 
victory, the lament for the slain, and the return home. Among 
the Celts, the composer of a pibroch w as held in as high estima- 
tion as w*e w*ould now regard the w riter of an opera. 

On occasions of ceremony, as, for instance, on a visit to a 
neighbour, the chief of a Highland clan wuis attended by a 
retinue, called his tail. The tail was composed of the henchman ; 
the bard or poet ; the bladier or spokesman ; the gillemore or 
bearer of the broadsword ; the gillecasflue, w’hose business it was 
to carry the chief over fords j the gilleconstraine, w r lio led tha 
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chief in dangerous passes ; the gillctruishanamjgh, or carrier of 
the baggage; the piper; and lastly, the piper’s gilly, who, as 
his master was always a gentleman, carried the pipe.-. Burt, a 
writer on the Highlands, thus speaks of the piper’s functions: — 
“ In a morning, when the chief is dressing, he walks back- 
ward and forward, close under the window, without doors, 
playing on his bagpipe, with ft most upright attitude and ma- 
jestic stride. It is a proverb in Scotland, namely, the stately 
step of a piper. When required, he plays at meals, and in 
an evening is to divert the guest, with his music when the 
chief has company with him : Ins attendance in a journey, or at 
a visit. His gilly holds the pipe till he begin. • and the moment 
he has done with the instrument, he disdainfully throws it down 
upon the ground, as being only the passive means of conveying 
his skill to the ear, and not a proper weight for him to carry 
or hear at other times. But, for a contrary reason, his gilly 
snatches it up ; which is, that the pipe may not suffer indignity 
from its neglect.” 

What is somewhat, remarkable, the Highland Celts do not seem 
ever to have possessed a native literature of any kind; a circum- 
stance which tends to place them lower in an archieologicnl point 
of view than their Irish kindred of the middle ages. In Iona 
there was a learned priesthood^ but they were a colony of Irish 
settlers, who brought with thenl the civilisation of Hibernia, at 
that time a land of classical and .general lore — the Greece of the 
British Islands. The only engines of what may be called refined 
amusement among the Highlanders w r ere the bards or minstrels 
who went about renting ihe traditionary poetry of the clans. 
We have a striking testimony of the general ignorance of letters 
among the Scottish Celts, that they have bequeathed no written 
history, and even no ballads, such as solaced them at their rude 
firesides. .Not until Macpherson collected the scattered fragments 
of the wild epics of the hills, and dressed them up as the poems 
of the fictitious Ossian, were these legendary heroics impressed 
into literature — the literature, however, of England. 

IMPROVEMENT AND 1‘ltESENT STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

The abolition of the heritable jurisdictions, and the settlement 
of an educated stipendiary magistracy, as has been shown, altered 
the social character of the Highlands. From the year 1748 the 
old clan-feeling gradually died out, as far as practical conse- 
quences were concerned. The bonds of legal connexion be- 
tween the chiefs and their retainers were snapped. Now began 
an entirely new condition of society, which was greatly advanced 
by the rising taste f r rural improvement. No longer able, or 
requiring, to draw out his clansmen to light his petty battles, 
the chief was forced to the conclusion that they were a useless 
incumbrance to his estates. He was poor, and they were poor. 
As in Ireland at the present moment, it was almost a question 
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whether he, no longer a chief, but a laird or common proprietor, 
and they, no longer clansmen, but tenants at will, should vacate 
the estate. This was a critical posture of atfairs. Ancient re- 
collections would have induced the lairds to persevere; but the 
people could do no good as farmers. Every year their numbers 
were increasing, and the farms were diminishing in size. With- 
out capital, and liable, from the preeariousness of their crops, 
to be thrown occasionally into a state of destitution, tlicir case 
demanded earnest consideration. There would appear to be 
times m history w hen even harshness partakes of the character of 
virtue. This was one of them. It was a harsh resolution which 
the lairds generally came to, nevertheless it is not without a 
reasonable show' of excuse. They resolved to clear their lands of 
th5 greater number of the ancient inhabitants, and let them on 
lease to capitalist store-farmers from the low country, throwing 
perhaps as many as twenty or thirty small holdings into one. 
This was accordingly done — not w ithout causing much present 
physical distress, as well as laceration of feeling. 

The Gael felt it to he a dreadful thing to leave the glens of 
his forefathers, the churchyards where they were buried. What, 
also, were they to do? They could not speak the English tongue, 
nor were they acquainted with low-country usages. Hundreds 
had not a farthing in the w orld. The apparent seventy of up- 
rooting families so situated has Engaged much controversy. One 
party contend that it was justifiable on every principle of neces- 
sity, law, and social economy.* Another has declared that, how- 
ever seemingly expedient, it was scarcely justifiable in equity; 
because the lands had been brought ijito the families of the chiefs 
by the swords of the clansmen, and accordingly that, by tra- 
ditional right, they had a species of claim on the property. Our 
own opinion inclines to the latter \it*w ; hut while sympathising 
in the expatriation of the Highlanders, w t p are conscious that 
their removal was indispensable. Fortunately, the clearmys, as 
they are called, did not all take place at the same time. Accord- 
ing to local circumstances, they were spread over a number of 
years, and W'ere, on the whole, executed with humanity. 

The largest of the clearings was in Sutherland-dnre, on the 
extensive estates of the Countess, afterwards Duchess, of Suther- 
land; and it is no more than justice to say that the families 
were provided for to a certain extent, "by being planted close to 
the sea, in the village of Golspie, where every humane effort w r as 
employed to create .in them habits of industry and self-depend- 
ence. Beyond this, w r e think, no one could be expected to go, 
even as a matter of strict justice. Numerous families emigrated 
to America. The largest band of these emigrants w T as that of 
the Glengarry Highlanders, who are now comfortably located in 
the Glengarry settlement in Western Canada. When we add 
that many young men entered the army, and that many pushed 
otf to the large Lowland tow r ns for employment, we have said 

27 
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all that is here necessary on the subject. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Perth, Dundee, and other towns, there are many Highlanders 
arid their descendants, some still speaking Gaelic in their own 
family circles, hut all gradually becoming intermingled with the 
general population. 

In consequence of the clearings, the Highland countips are 
now generally under a strict economical system. Here and there, 
and more particularly m the islands, there are still clusters of 
an ancient tenantry, their miserable, condition showing pretty 
clearly that it would really have been more humane to send them 
adrift with their neighbours. In a few instances, as, for example, 
in the Isle of Lewis, Lowland capital is endeavouring, by means 
of local and private improvements, to give employment to these 
poor Celts; transforming what w ere crofters or farmers on the 
most petty scale, into day labourers, paid by regular money 
wages. 'Where the country was subjected to the regular clearing 
process, the estates are sectioned into large farms, chiefly for the 
feeding of sheep and black cattle, and at good rents to the pro- 
prietors. Independently of this advantageous economical system, 
no little money is realised by letting rights of shooting for game 
— grouse, black-cock, ptarmigan, kc. and in a few places red- 
deer, the remains of the ancient objects of the chase. In Perth- 
shire alone, upwards of .1*10,000 are realised as game rents; and 
in the whole Highlands, probably not less a sum than 110,000. 

The following instances of the- rise of the price of land in the 
Highlands within the last seventy years, will give an idea of the 
revolution winch has been effected in Highland agriculture. 
“The estate oi Castlehill, belonging to the (hithberts, an ancient 
family, of whom the 1 'Yen eh Abbe Tolbert, and the lb^liop of 
l{odez, ■were cadets, was brought to judicial sale in or about the 
year 1770^ and was purchased for the family by their agent for 
£8000 sterling. It was exposed in lots, tor debts due to Mr 
Roberts, a London banker, in 1801, and sold for between £(>0,000 
and £70,000 sterling. Tn 1787, the baronv of Lentron, a holding of* 
the family of Eraser of Striehen, producing a trifling rental, and 
itself in a wretched state, was sold, after a competition, at £*2500 
to a Mr Warren; five-awl-twenty years afterwards, he disposed 
of it to Major Eraser of Newton for £20,000. Simon, Lord 
Lovat, sold the estate oi Glonelg in Inverness-shire, in 1(320, to 
M‘Leod of Macleod for a few thousand merks Scots. In 1781, 
the rental of the same property was about £000 sterling per 
annum. M‘Leod sold it in 1811 to Mr Bruce*, banker in London, 
for £100,000.' It was previously exposed, towards the close of 
last century, for less than £30,000.” In none of all the Highland 
counties has the spiiit of innovation been so powerfully at work 
as in Sutherlandsliire. “When I came to the Highlands in 
1800,” are the words of a gentleman in a letter written in 1828, 
“the whole of Sutherland was nearly- destitute of roads. This 
county imported corn and meal in return for the small value of 
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Highland kyloes (cattle), which formed its almost sole export. 
The people lay scattered m inaccessible .straths and spots among* 
the mountains, where they lived m family with their pigs and 
kyloes, in turf cabins of the most miserable description, spoke 
only Gaelic, and spent the whole of their time in indolence and 
sloth. At that time nothing* could have led me to believe that, 
in the short space of ten years, I should, in such a county, see 
roads made b in every direction, the mail-coach daily driving* 
through it, new harbours constructed , in one of which upwards 
of twenty vessels have been repeatedly seen at one time taking- 
in cargoes for exportation ; coal, and salt, and lime, and brick- 
works established; farm-stead mgs everywhere built; iields laid 
oJ^ and substantially enclosed; capital horses employed, with 
south-country implements of husbandry made in Sutherland: 
tilling the ground, secundum art cm, for turnips, wheat, and 
artificial grasses; an export of trdi, wool, and mutton, to the 
extent of £70,000 u-ye.ir ; and a baker, a carpenter, a black- 
smith, mason, shoemaker, to be had as readily, and nearly 
as cheap too, as in other countries.’’ 

Wlnle beneli ted by roads in the interior, the coasts of the 
Highlands ha\e been immensely improved b} r the visits of 
steamboats ; these vessel** take away the produce of the country, 
and bring back articles of utility to the people. Not the least 
remarkable feature in the progress of Highland meliorations is 
this: No species of improvement has ever provoked outrage 
among- the native population.' The most alHicting clearing’s took 
place peaceably, and with a species of quiet resignation among 
the sufferers. This leads us to observe that the Celt of the 
Highlands is, in several features, a very different being from his 
brother Celt in Ireland. He is patient, docile, obedient, and 
economical, but is generally considered to be a little lazy and 
selfish. He has little or no enterprise, and, to be improved, he 
requires to be operated on by external influences; the truth 
being, that ages of tutelage under chiefs has afforded no proper 
culture of tlie higher faculties of the mind. He makes a better 
servant than a master; is a drudge, not a genius. Unless for 
his perseverance and steadiness, he is not prized in any civil 
profession. In the Highlander's mind, religious impression seems 
to have taken the place of veneration^ for his chief, and in both 
he has gone to the verge of bigotry. Instances of Highlanders 
rising to eminence in literature, science, or art, are exceedingly 
rare. Already it has been mentioned that the Highlands cannot 
show a scrap of ancient literature. If this say a little for the 
accomplishments of the ancient Scottish Celts, it says still less 
that, in the present day, when many thousands as yet speak 
Gaelic, there is no such thing as a newspaper or periodical 
of any kind issued in that tong-ue. Are we to infer from this 
that the Highlander, even with his considerably improved tastes, 
has not vet been fired with a love of refined recreation ? The 
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contrast between Wales and the Highlands in this respect is 
striking. In the year 1803, in Wales, with a population of 
700, OCX), there were no fewer than seventeen periodicals of 
various kinds in tiki Welsh language; while in the Highlands, 
with a population not very much inferior, there was not one. 
A miscellany, called the “Gaelic Messenger, 5 ” had indeed been 
set on foot; but it hud been abandoned for want of support. 
The only literature of the Highlands consists of religious books 
and tracts, and the Bible, transited into Celtic for the use of 
those who cannot read English. Evtn this valuable branch of 
letters would not have been extended to the poor and deserving 
population, but for tin; exertions of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, formed in 1704; an institution wh\ph 
has been an important means of mental melioration. In 1709, 
the first edition of the New Testament in Gaelic made its ap- 
pearance, under the auspices of the society just named; it was 
not, however, till so recently as 1802, that the whole Bible was 
translated. “In 1811, a Gaelic School Society was established 
in Edinburgh; and in tin; following year an Auxiliary in Glas- 
gow, which last institution combined the teaching of English 
with Gaelic reading. A society was formed in 1818, in Inver- 
ness, for the education of the poor in the Highlands and Islands. 
This society instituted, in 1824-5, a series of very particular 
inquiries throughout all the different parishes in the Highlands 
and Islands.” It appeared from the returns made to their in- 
quiries, and which applied to about one-half of the whole popu- 
lation of the Highlands, “that c one-half of all ages were then 
unable to read ;’ * a third par t of the families visited were above 
two miles distant from the nearest schools;’ and ‘a third part of 
the families visited were found to be without copies of the Scrip- 
tures.’” In 1825, the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land appointed a committee to superintend the means of religious 
education in the whole country, but especially in the Highlands 
and Islands ; and since that time much has been done, in various 
ways, to extend the means of instruction among the Gaelic popu- 
lation. Yet, according to the most accurate information obtained 
after the census of 1831, it appeared that out of a population of 
504,955 persons, inhabiting the Highlands and a few contiguous 
parishes, there were 83,390 persons unable to read either in 
English or Gaelic. Of the remainder, there were many who 
could read only ui Gaelic, many who could read but imperfectly 
in either language, and many more whose education scarcely 
extended beyond reading — only one in three of those who could 
read possessing the additional accomplishment of being able to 
write. In some districts the destitution of instruction was 
greater than in others. Thus, in the Presbytery of Mull, out 
of a population of 24,113, there were 8104 who could not read; 
in the Presbytery of Uist there were 10,831 out of a population 
of 17,490; and in the single parish of Louhbroom, out of a popu- 
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lation of 4015, not more than 1000 could read. Still this state 
of things was an improvement upon wh.it had prevailed at' the 
date of the previous census— that of 18*21 ; and happily the pro- 
gress made since the census of 1831 has been corresponding, 
although, from the nature of the country, and the barrier offered 
to the dissemination of knowledge by the Gaelic language, much 
remains yet unaccomplished, and even unattempted. “It is an 
affecting peculiarity,” says Mr Anderson, “that the order of 
nature is to a great extent reversed in our mountain glens ; the 
adult being very frequently almost wholly dependent upon the 
young for access to Scriptural knowledge. Several Highland 
parishes are so extensive as from forty to sixty miles in extreme 
length, and twenty to thirty in extreme breadth, and many are 
no? much smaller. It is thus out of the power of a great part 
of the population to attend the public services of the church, 
while the mountainous character of the country increases the 
difficulties of intercourse. The capacity of reading is thus of 
the more vital consequence, and schools in remote districts are 
signal blessings, the teacher in numerous instances becoming a 
sort of pastor or missionary to the inhabitants.” 

In addition to these observations, it must be stated, to the credit 
of the church of Scotland, that it has long laboured earnestly 
and successfully in spreading religious knowledge among the 
Highlanders by the usual means of clerical superintendence, 
it is a rule in the Scottish church to appoint and settle ru> 
clergyman in a Highland p.iri&li who cannot speak and preach 
in Gaelic. The usual practice is to preach in English one part 
of every Sunday, and m Gaelic the qtlier. As all the religious 
bodies which have seceded from the church follow the same rule, 
it cannot be brought against the Scotch that they have neglected 
making a due provision for religious instruction in the High- 
lands and Islands. 

\Vh ; le all reasonable diligence has been employed to effect 
these beneficial ends, it is gratifying to know that matters con- 
nected with the ancient manners of this interesting portion of 
the United Kingdom have not been forgotten. Although clan- 
ship has been broken up, Highlanders, wherever tney are 
scattered, retain a species of reverence for those whom they con- 
sider their chiefs, as well as for the set of the tartan to which 
their respective clans were wont to adhere. Thus, every true 
Highlander or his descendant, in London, Edinburgh, or at the 
furthest corner of the earth, can tell who is his clnef, what is 
the appearance of his tartan, or what is the nature of the 
cognisance which he should wear in his bonnet. In order 
to keep alive a knowledge and feelings of this not unamiable 
kind, the Caledonian Society of London patronise and sup- 
port a festival which takes place at Edinburgh every third 
year. On this occasion prizes are distributed to the best 
players on the bagpipe, the best performers of Highland reels 
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vi thI other dances, also to those who are the best or most cor- 
rectly dressed in the ancient Highland costume, J3agpipers» 
connected with the families of Breadalbane, Argyie, Sutherland, 
and others, usually attend ; and the exhibition lias certainly a 
marked effect in preserving the old Highland music and feelings. 
In different parts of the Highlands also, gatherings take place 
annually, under local patronage, for similar purposes, including 
the perpetuating of ancient out-door sports. 

All tl lese festive meetings take place in summer or autumn, 
whetf the Highlands are visited by hosts of tourists and sports- 
men from the south. Every year, as the beauty of the pic- 
turesque scenery of the Highlands becomes better known, the 
number of visitors increases, and an excursion to no part of the 
•world is productive of more pleasing emotions. The lakes and 
mountains of Stirling and Dumbartonshires ; the rugged gran- 
deur of Argyleshire ; the picturesque beauty of the western coast 
and islands, more particularly of Staffa, of which we present a 
sketch beneath; the mountain passes and glens of Perthshire; 
the stupendous masses of Aberdeen and Inverness-shijes — are all 
something new and striking to those who are accustomed to the 
tame though beautiful scenery of England. . 
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Las at all times Leen an object of curiosity and interest to the 
inhabitants of the civilised parts of the earth ; and hcientilic zeal, 
the desire of extending 1 traffic, and even the mere thirst for 
adventure, have prompted many expeditions for the purpose of 
exploring its coasts and making discoveries in its interior. The 
ancients appear to have acquired much knowledge of Africa, 
which was afterwards lost, and had to be re-acquired by the 
moderns for themselves. The African coasts of the Mediterranean 
and the lied Sea were not only familiar to the ancient geo- 
graphers, hut were inhabited by populations which performed a. 
conspicuous part in the general affairs of the world, and ranked 
high in the scale of civilisation — the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
See. Nor, if we may believe the evidence which exists in favour 
of the accounts of the circumnavigation of Africa by ancient 
navigators, were the other coasts of the continent — those, namely, 
which are washed by the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean — un- 
visited by northern ships. Regarding the interior of Africa, too, 
the knowledge possessed by the ancients, although very meagre 
in itself, was nearly as definite as that possessed by their modem 
descendants, until within a comparatively recent period. As far 
as the northern borders of the Great Desert, their own personal 
observation might be said to extend ; and respecting the wander- 
ing tribes of black and savage people living farther to the south, 
they had received many vague hotices. The Nile being one of 
the best-known rivers of the ancient world, its origin and course 
were matters of great interest, and the African geography of 
the ancients, in general, may be said to consist of speculations 
respecting this extraordinary river. The first mention made of 
the other great African river, the Niger, is by Ptolemy, who 
lived seventy years after Christ. Ptolemy believed that this 
river discharged itself ultimately into the Nile; others, however, 
did not admit this conclusion, and ‘acknowledged that the real 
course of the Niger was a mystery. 

Such are some of the more prominent points in the ancient 
geography of Africa. How wild and inaccurate must have been 
the notions entertained respecting the shape and total extent 
of the African continent, may be judged from the fact, that 
one geographer describes it as an irregular figure of four sides, 
the south side runnin t/ nearly parallel to the equator, but con- 
siderably to the north of it! Others, again, held forth the fearful 
picture of Central Africa as a vast burning plain, in which no 
green tjung grew, and into which no living being could pene- 
trate ; and this hypothesis of an uninhabitable torrid zone became 
at length the generally received one. 

The invasion of Africa by the Arab races in the seventh cen- 
tury, wrought a great change in the condition of the northern 
half of the continent. Founding powerful states along the Me- 
v diterranean coasts, these enterprising Mohammedans, or Moors, 
as they were called, were able, by means of the camel, to effect 
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a passage across the Desert which had baffled the ancients, 
and to hold intercourse with the negroes who lived on its 
southern border along the banks of the Niger and the shores 
of Lake Tchad. In some of these negro states the Arabs ob- 
tained a preponderance, and with others they carried on an 
influential and lucrative commercjp. The consequence was a 
mixture of Moorish and negro blood among the inhabitants of 
the countries of Central Africa bordering on the Great Desert, 
as well as a general diffusion of certain scraps of the Moham- 
medan religion among the negro tribes. Hence it is that, in 
the innermost recesses of interior Africa at the present day, we 
find the negroes partly professing Paganism, partly Moham- 
medanism, but all practising ceremonies and superstitions in 
wfcich we observe the Pagan spirit with a slight Mohammedan 
tincture. 

It was not till the fifteenth century that the career of modem 
European discovery in Africa commenced. The Portuguese, 
leading the van of the nations of Europe in that great movement 
of maritime enterprise which constitutes so signal an epoch in 
the history of modern society, selected the western coast of Africa 
as the most promising track along which to prosecute discovery; 
their intercourse with the Moors having made them aware that 
gold and other precious commodities were to be procured in that 
direction. In the year 1433, Cape Bojador was passed by a navi- 
gator called Gilianez ; and others succeeding him, passed Cape 
Blanco, and, exploring the entire coast of the Desert, reached at 
length the fertile shores of Gambia and Guinea. The sudden 
bending inwards of the coast line at the Gulf of Guinea gave a 
new direction and a new impulse to the activity of the Portu- 
guese. Having no definite ideas of the breadth of the African 
continent, they imagined that, by continuing their course east- 
ward along the Gulf, they would arrive at the renowned country 
of the great Prester John, a fabulous personage, who was believed 
to reign with golden sway over an immense and rich territory, 
situated no one could tell exactly where, but which some con- 
tended could be no other than Abyssinia. The Portuguese, 
while prosecuting their discoveries along the African coast, did 
not neglect means for establishing a commercial intercourse with 
those parts of the coast which they hagl already explored. Settle- 
ments or factories for the convenience of the trade in gold, ivory, 
gum, different kinds of timber, and eventually also in slaves, 
were founded at various points of the coast between Cape Verd 
and Biafra. Various missionary settlements were likewise founded 
for the dissemination of the Koman Catholic faith among the 
natives. , 

The chimera of Prester John was succeeded by the more 
rational hope of effecting a passage to India by the way of 
Southern Africa. This great feat, accordingly, was at length* 
achieved by Vasco de Gama, who, in 1497, four years after the 
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discovery of America by Columbus, persisted in bis course to tbe 
south so far as to double tbe Cape of Good Hope, and point tbe 
way northward into the Indian Ocean. By his voyages and those 
of his successors, the eastern coast of Africa, from the Cape of 
Good Hope through the Mozambique Channel to the Red Sea, 
was soon defined as accurately as the western coast had been 
by the voyages of his predecessors ; and thus the entire outline 
and shape of the African continent were at length made known. 
This great service to science and to* the human race was ren- 
dered, it ought to be remarked, bj the Portuguese, who may be 
said to have conducted the enterprise of the circumnavigation of 
Africa from its beginning to its end ; and this is perhaps the 
greatest contribution which the Portuguese, as a nation, have 
made to the general fund of human knowledge. 

The outline of Africa having thus been laid down on the maps, 
and the extent of its surface ascertained, the attention of dis- 
coverers was next turned to its interior. The efforts made by the 
Portuguese , to explore Nigritia in search of Prester John have 
been already alluded to; but it was by the other nations of 
Europe, especially the English, the French, and the Dutch, who, 
on the decline of the Portuguese power, began to compete with 
each other in this field of enterprise, that the greatest advances 
were made in the knowledge of the geography of the various 
parts of Africa, and of the races which inhabit it. For these last 
two hundred years, discoverers and travellers of various nations 
have been adding to our information respecting this vast conti- 
nent ; and in consequence of their joint labours, some in one part, 
some in another, we are nowrable to form an idea, very general,' it 
must be admitted, but still tolerably distinct, of Africa and its 
inhabitants. In presenting a summary view of the progress of 
African discovery, from the period of the final circumnavigation 
of the continent, and its correct delineation in outline, down to 
the present time, it will be advantageous to take up its various 
divisions in the following order: — Western Africa, Southern 
Africa, Eastern Africa, Central Africa or Nigritia, and Northern 
Africa, including the Great Desert. 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

The shores of Westell t Africa, especially those which border 
tbe Gulf of Guinea, have retained to the present time the distinc- 
tion which they acquired at the period of their discovery by the 
Portuguese, of being the market which European ships visit for 
African comhifidities. 

The Portuguese, as wa have already mentioned, were the first 
to plant factories along this coast, from the southern termination 
of the Great Desert to Congo, and other maritime districts south 
of the equator. Allured by the profits of the slave trade, other 
European nations hastened to occupy stations on the same coast; 
and towards the end of the eighteenth century, the number of 
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European forts and factories round the shores of the Gulf of 
Guinea were said to be forty in all : of which fifteen belonged to 
the Dutch, fourteen to the English, four to the Portuguese, four 
to the Danes, and three to the French. Deriving its principal 
commercial importance from the trade in negroes, which this 
chain of forts w as intended to guard, Western Africa lias, since 
the abolition of the slave trade, Mien considerably out of view. 
According to the best information, however, that has been ob- 
tained, “ the territory is in the possession of a number of petty 
states, many of which compose aristocratic republics, turbulent, 
restless, licentious, and generally rendered more depraved by 
their intercourse with Europeans/' 7 

Proceeding from north to south, let us briefly notice the various 
countries of the western coast, with the tribes which inhabit 
them. The most northerly is Senegamjria, the name, applied to 
the district watered by the two rivers Senegal and Gambia, comr 
mencing from the Desert, and extending as far as the Grain 
Coast. According to Mungo Park, this territory is inhabited^y 
four tribes — the Feloops, the Jaloffs, the Foulahs, and the Man- 
dingoes.. In all of these tribes, part are Mohammedans by pro- 
fession ; but the great body of the people are Pagans, called by 
their Mohammedan brethren Kafirs, or infidels, ana practising the 
Fetish form of worship; that is, the worship of inanimate objects. 
The Feloops were described by Park as a gloomy and revengeful 
race, but honourable and faithful in their dealings with friends; 
the Jaloffs as an active ami Warlike people, with jet-black skins, 
but among the most handsome of the negroes, divided into several 
principalities, and excelling in the ijianufacture of cotton cloth ; 
the Foulahs— a race of more importance in Africa than Park 
imagined — as of a tawny complexion, with soft silky hair and 
pleasing features, much attached to a pastoral life; and the 
M undingoes, who are by far the most numerous people in this 
part of Africa, as of a mild, sociable, and obliging disposition, the 
men commonly above the middle-size, well-shaped, strong, and 
capable of enduring great labour, the women good-natured, 
sprightly, and agreeable. 

The tract of country adjoining Senegambia on the south, and 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea from the Grain Coast to the 
Bight of Biafra, has been named Upper Guinea-'^d includes, 
besides the colonics of Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Ivory and Gold 
Coasts, so noted for their unhealthiness, three native states— 
namely, Ashantee, Dahomey, and Benin. Our information re- 
specting these negro kingdoms is derived from the discoveries of 
various travellers, among whom may be mentioned Mr Norris, 
who undertook a journey to the court of the king of Dahomey in 
1772, with the hope of making arrangements beneficial to English 
trade ; Mr Bowditch, who took part in a mission for a similar 
purpose to the king of Ashantee in 1817; and Captain Adams, 
who visited Benin at a later period. 
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Ashantee is described as a hilly country, well watered by 
numerous streams, and covered almost entirely with that rich 
vegetable luxuriance, the labour of removing which, it has been 
observed, is as severe for the agriculturist as the opposite labour 
of fertilising- barren lands. The Ashantee negro clears the land 
by means of lire — thus both removing the rank vegetation, and 
spreading the soil with a rich manure, which yields two crops 
a-year. Besides innumerable kinds of fruit and flowers, and all 
the giant trees of the tropics, the productions are sugar, tobacco, 
maize, rice, yams, and potatoes. All kinds of tropical animals 
likewise swarm in Ashantee. The human inhabitants of the 
whole region or empire are estimated at three millions, and 
though possessing, in a marked degree, some of the worst negro 
characteristics, they are, upon the whole, more advanced than 
most of the African tribes, not only practising a regular and 
tolerably skilled agriculture, but showing considerable ingenuity 
in several mechanical arts — as dyeing, tanning, pottery, weaving, 
and the manufacture of instruments and ornaments out of gold, 
iron, &o. They are also cleanly, and well-clad, and pay some 
attention to the building and decoration of their houses. Their 
government is an absolute monarchy, or nearly so; the classes of 
society under the monarch being cabocees or nobles, gentry, 
traders, and slaves. Polygamy is allowed, but no' one but the king 
possesses many wives. The royal number of wives is said to be 
precisely 3333, who, however, act also in other capacities ; as body- 
guards, &c. Tile most horrible of the Ashantee customs is that of 
sacrificing a number of persons on the death of every man of rank, 
the number of victims bemg,regarded not only as indicating the 
dignity of the deceased in this world, but as determining his rank 
in the next. The belief in a future state is one of the strongest 
of their religious ideas. Regarding the origin of mankind, they, 
as well as other negro tribes of the Guinea Coast, have the fol- 
lowing singular tradition : — The Great Spirit, they say, having 
created three white men and women, and as many black, offeree! 
the blacks the first choice of two articles which he held in his 
hand, one of which was a calabash, the other a sealed paper. 
The blacks chose the calabash, which contained gold, iron, and 
all the choice products of the earth ; in consequence of which the 
negro race to this da; possess these blessings in abundance: 
while the sealed paper falling to the share of the whites, has 
conferred on them the higher gift of knowledge, wherewith the 
contents of the calabash may be turned to account. This admis- 
sion of the superiority of the whites on the part of the Ashantees 
appears also in their belief that the good negroes become white 
in the future state. No part of Africa, or even of the world, is 
believed to be richer in gold than Ashantee. 

The kingdom of Dahomey, situated eastward from Ashantee, 
resembles it in the general aspect of the soil, and in many other 
particulars. It appears to be a recent negro state, formed by the 
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conquest of a number of tribes by a powerful rare from the inte- 
rior. The government of the Dahomans, like that of the Ashantees, 
is an absolute monarchy; but the Dahoman king seems td be 
still more despotic in practice than his Ashantee neighbour. 
When, in obedience to some superstitious freak, he wishes to send 
a message to some of his deceased relatives in the other world, he 
delivers the message to some attendant negro, whose heaa is 
immediately cnt off, as a means of forwarding him to his desti- 
nation ; and if the monarch has forgot any part of his communi- 
cation, he immediately adds a postscript by a second messenger. 
The bloody custom of sacrificing a number of victims on the 
occasion of a great man’s funeral is practised at Dahomey as 
tjell as at Ashantee. The Dahomans have similar religious 
beliefs with the Ashantees : their principal object of worship, 
appropriately enough, is the tiger. Of late years some improve- 
ment is believed to have taken place in the habits of this fierce 
African race. 

Passing from Upper Guinea, of which Ashantee and Dahomey 
are the principal territories, we come next to Lower or South 
Guinea, which extends from the Bight of Benin to the commence- 
ment of Southern Africa, and includes the provinces or districts of 
Loango, Congo, Angola and Benguela. The whole of this tract 
of coast presents the aspect of a country degraded and deterio- 
rated by intercourse with Europeans, to a condition worse than 
its original negro barbarism. • Here, more than three centuries 
ago, the Portuguese established themselves partly as missionaries 
of Christianity, and partly as traders in slaves ; and while their 
efforts in the former capacity, directed as they are by the most 
absurd and wretched bigotry, produced almost no beneficial effect, 
the curse of the slave traffic which they imported has adhered to 
the country with a tenacity which all the rigours of modern phi- 
lanthropy cannot overcome. It is from these coasts that the 
exportation of negroes is said to go on at the present time more 
busily than it did before the abolition of the slave trade. The 
characteristics of the coast, and of the population which inhabit 
it, are determined by the brutal traffic of which it is the scene. 
It is impossible, within our limits, to give a description of the 
whole line of shore, of the small port-towns scattered along it, 
with their motley population ofnegroeg, mulatfcoes, and slave-deal- 
ing Portuguese, or of the negro districts in the interior, where 
the natives fight and kidnap each other to supply the demand for 
slaves on the coast. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Occupied with their lucrative commerce on the fertile coasts 
of Western Africa, the Portuguese scarcely bestowed a thought 
on the southern extremity of the continent, the aspect of which 
was less promising ; and accordingly, for a century and a half 
after the famous voyage of Vasco de Gama, the district round the 
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Cape of Good Hope remained a blank waste to Europeans. The 
prudent and enterprising Dutch, however, having embarked in the 
East India trade, soon discovered the importance of the Cape as a 
commercial station, and in the year 1650 they founded Cape 
Town, the capital of Cape Colony, the most flourishing of all the 
European settlements in Africa. Encroaching, without the least 
scruple^ on the territories of the natives, the Dutch extended their 
possessions so as to include an area of upwards of 120,000 square 
miles, some spots of which were cultivated and planted with vines, 
or laid out in corn -fields, but the greater part of which was 
converted into immense grazing farms. Under the Dutch the 
natives suffered dreadfully, numbers of them being reduced to 
bondage, and others driven into the interior to fina subsistence 
as they best could. In 1 705 the colony was taken by the Eng- 
lish ; it w’as again restored to the Dutch in 1800 ; a second time, 
however, it was taken by the English, to whom it was finally 
ceded in the year 1815, and is now, accordingly, an English pos- 
session. Both before and after the cession oi v Cape Colony to the 
British, various travellers have undertaken journeys among the 
tribes inhabiting this extremity of Africa ; and no accounts are 
more full and interesting than those of the various missionaries 
who, since the beginning of the present century, have employed 
themselves in the arduous task of carrying the doctrines of 
Christianity into the heart of {he native tribes. The native 
tribes of Southern Africa are two in number — the Hottentots and 
the Caflfres ; the former, so far as not extirpated, inhabiting the 
tract of country adjacent to Cape Colony on the western coast, 
the other the tract adjacent to the colony on the eastern coast. 

Of the Hottentots of the colony and its vicinity, it is said that 
they have “ become noted and almost proverbial for presenting 
man in his lowest estate, and under the closest alliance with the 
inferior orders of creation. It must, indeed, be admitted that 
they take particular pains to render their external appearance the 
most hideous that the human body can possibly present. Grease 
is poured over their persons in copious streams, which, being 
exposed to the perpetual action of smoke, forms on their skin a 
black and shining cake, through which the native colour, a yel- 
lowish-brown, is scarcely ever perceptible. Grease in Africa forms 
the chief distinction of rank — the rich besmearing themselves 
with fresh butter, while the poorer classes are obliged to tear the > 
fat from the bowels of slaughtered animals. They assign as a 
reason for this singular practice, an effect which has been readily 1 
admitted by judicious travellers — namely, that such a coating has,' 4 
in thi^limate, a most salutary influence in defending them from 
the yay* of the sun, *»nd in averting many cutaneous disorders. 
Nature seems to have aided the task of disfiguring them, by ' 
catering the head with irregular tufts of hard and coarse hair, 
aftd causing singular prominences, composed of fat, to jut out in 
parts where they are least ornamental. Nor do their habits of 
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life present anything to redeem this outward deformity. Their 
kraals, or villages, consist of a confuted crowd of little conical 
hovels, composed of twigs and earth, in which large families sit 
and sleep without having room to stand upright. The tire in 
the middle fills these mansions with thick smoke, the floors being’ 
deeply covered with every species of filth. At festivals, when an 
ox or a sheep is killed, the Hottentots rip open the belly, tear out 
the entrails;, which tlie} r throw on the coals, and feast on them 
before the animal is completely dead. Yet they are a friendly, 
hospitable race, living together in the greatest affection and har- 
mony. The sluggish and senseless stupidity with which they 
have been so generally taxed* seems to have been jn a great mea- 
sure produced by their degrading subjection to the Dutch boors.”* 
It*has been asserted that the Hottentots are destitute of all ideas 
of religion; hut this is not correct. It is ascertained that they 
believe m a Supreme Being, as well as in an inferior spirit of 
malignant nature ; and that they practise certain superstitious 
rites, such as are usual among savages. 

Such is the description given of the Hottentots as they were 
under the Dutch rule. Since the Cape came into the possession of 
the British, they have not been treated with the same neglect 
and cruel fy as they experienced from the Dutch, who used to 
prohibit Hottentots, equally w ith dogs, from entering their places 
of worship; still, with some exceptions, arising from the beneficial 
effects produced in some places 4>y the missionaries, the account 
seems to remain substantially true. Immediately to the north of 
the colony, and on the borders of the Snewburg or Snowy Moun- 
tains, are the Bosjesmans, or Bushmans, the most savage and 
degraded of all the South Africans. They were visited in 1797 by 
Mr Barrow, private secretary to Lord Macartney, with the view r 
of ascertaining whether friendly relations might not be entered 
into with them, to prevent their incursions upon the farms of the 
Europeans. 

Mr Barrow, at the same period, crossed the frontier which 
divides the colony from the country of the Caffres, and made 
acquaintance with this race, differing widely in almost all 
respects from their neighbours the Bushmans. He found them 
a handsome and spirited people, of frank and generous deport- 
ment, leading a roaming pastoral life, and possessing numbers df 
cattle, in the rearing of which they seemed proficient. 

Before the commencement of the present century, little more 
was know'll respecting the original inhabitants of Southern 
Africa than what we have thus generally indicated. But in 
1801, two gentlemen, Messrs Trotter and Somerville, made an 
excursion to a considerable distance beyond the districts of the 
Bushmans and the Caffres, whom Mr Barrow had visited, and 
discovered a large river, riow* called Orange lliver, flowing west- 
ward into the Atlantic. The banks of this liver they found 
* * Murray's Africa. 
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inhabited by a pastoral tribe called the Koranes ; and the in for* 
mafion they received from this people inducing 1 them to continue 
their journey still farther to the north, they af last reached what 
not a little surprised them — a city or town of two or three thou- 
sand houses, very neatly built, and well-arranged. The name of 
this city was Lattakoo ; and the accounts which the travellers 
brought back of it to the Cape, and of the friendliness with which 
they had been received by the Boshuanas^ who were then the 
prevalent tribe, induced the government to send Dr Cowan and 
Lieutenant Denovan to continue the discovery, and, if possible^ 
make their way past Lattakoo, so as ultimately to reach Mozam- 
bique on the east coast. The issue of this expedition was unfoiv 
tunate. The travellers reached Lattakoo in safety, but were 
killed at a distance of eleven days’ journey beyond it. The saftie 
route was afterwards pursued by Dr Henry Lichtenstein, who 
added considerably to the knowledge then possessed of this part 
of Africa. But the most enterprising traveller in these regions 
was Mr John Campbell, a missionary, who, animated with am 
eager desire to spread Christianity among the rude Hottentots 
and Caffres, undertook a journey for that purpose in 1813. 
He reached Lattakoo, made known the object of his visit to 
Mateebe, king of the Boshuanas, and, after some importunacy, 
obtained leave to establish a ipissionary station in the capi- 
tal. Having succeeded in the object of his expedition, Mr 
Campbell returned, but made a 1 second journey to Lattakoo in 
1820. He found the missionary establishment in active opera- 
tion, but little progress had been made in converting the natives, 
ivho manifested the most profound indifference on the subject of 
religion. Mr Campbell now penetrated beyond Lattakoo, and 
came among tribes till then unknown, some of them showing a 
considerable advance in the arts of life, inhabiting neat villages, 
cultivating the ground, smelting iron and copper, and manufac- 
turing various implements. He also came upon the borders of 
an immense desert, which, from its appearance, and the informa- 
tion which he was enabled to collect respecting it, he thought 
entitled to be named the Southern Sahara, as rivalling in extent 
the Great Northern Desert. Whether, as he was led to imagine, 
this Desert stretches from the tropic of Capricorn, where he saw 
itl extremity, to the equator, is a point which can only be 
settled by farther discovery ; but the supposition does not appear 
probable. 

Subsequently to Mr Campbell’s journey, these regions hate 
been visited ‘by other travellers, who have made us better ac- 
quainted with the tribes of the South Cape, by giving us details- 
ff their customs anu manner of life. The latest of tnese is Mr 
Robert Moffat., likewise a missionary. The general conclusion, 
‘from the accounts of these various travellers, seems to be, that 
1 3ie southern extremity of Africa is inhabited by two principal 
races— the Hottentots, who, both physically and intellectually* , 
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are far inferior to the average of mankind; and the Caffres,,it 
bold and savage, but promising race, resembling m their general 
features the natives of other parts of Africa, and divided into a 
number of tribes, who inhabit villages scattered through the 
country which borders on the Southern Desert. 

While describing the inhabitants of Southern Africa, we have 
left the general features of the country itself undescribed. The 
following passage will supply the deficiency:—** Southern Africa 
consists, says a writer, “ of a most strange assemblage of moun- 
tains and plains, of spots lovely and picturesque beyond descrip- 
tion, and gifted with inexhaustible fertility, and of seemingly* 
boundless plains, where barrenness reigns so completely para- 
mount, that the very principle of vegetation appears to he extinct. 
A\ a certain distance from the colony we enter upon regions 
over which the clouds of ignorance — almost the only clouds one 
meets with — still brood. We traverse large rivers, which j-ise 
no one knows where, and envelop their exits in equal obscurity. 
Ranges of mountains also, with appellations uncouth, and hiding 
no One knows what treasures of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms in their unvisited recesses, sweep before us along the verge 
of the horizon, dim, blue, and shadowy, like so many fragments 
of fairyland. And if the great outlines of the landscape be 
original and bold, the filling up and colouring are no less so. 
Everything upon which the eye rests has the appearance of 
having been cast in a mould #now here else made use of in the 
system of nature. Among the terrestrial animals, what bulk 
^and fantastic formations ! How numerous and strikingly con- 
trasted are the groups that present themselves! In their cha- 
racter and habits what extremes seem to meet ! How unspeak- 
ably lavisji seems to be the waste of vitality ! Yet wdio will dare 
to say that, in this prodigious outpouring of animal life, there is a 
single creature that does not enjoy and adorn the scene on which 
it moves? If there be anything w r e should be disposed to think 
out of place, it is the stunted representatives of humanity, who, 
under the name of Bushmen, roam in indescribable misery and 
degradation over those sublime savannahs. To a man of imagi- 
nation, nothing more inspiring can be conceived than climbing 
one of the breezy peaks overlooking that strange wilderness, at 
the moment that the dawn is busily unfolding all its varied 
features. From every tree the heavy dew-drops pour like rain; 
streams of white mist, smooth and glassy as a tranquil river, 
float slowly down the valleys, reflecting from their surface the 
trees, and cliffs, and crags on either hand. ' Here, through open- 
ings between feathery mimosas, weeping- willows, and taH 
trembling reeds, we catch a glimpse of some quiet lake, the 
haunt of the hippopotamus ; while a herd of graceful purple 
antelopes are seen drinking on its further margin. There, 
amidst thick clumps of camel-thorn, we behold a drove or 
giraffes, with heads eighteen feet high, browsing on the tops 
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of trees. Elsewhere, the rhinoceros pokes his long- ugly 
snout from a brake. While the lion, fearless in the conscious- 
ness of his own strength, parades his tawny bulk over the 
plain, or reclines, in Sphinx-like attitude, beneath some ancient 
tree.”* * 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

With the exception of the countries bordering on the Red 
Sea— Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia— which cannot be included 
in so general a survey as the present, the eastern coast of Africa 
is undoubtedly the least-known portion of the whole circuit? of 
the continent. The tract of country extending from the northern 
extremity of Caffreland to Cape Guardafui, and including the 
states or territories of Sofala, Mozambique, Zanguebar, and Ajafi, 
was early visited by the Portuguese in their voyages to India ; 
anc^ in the course of the sixteenth century, various settlements 
were planted in it by them, similar to those which they planted 
along the Guinea Coast. The most conspicuous difference was, 
that here the ruling race were not pure negroes, but meir of 
Arabic descent, and vehement Mohammedans. It was from 
these that the Portuguese wrested the immense line of coast- 
territory which they once held in this part of Africa, And of 
which they made Mozambique the capital. On the ruin of the 
Portuguese power in India, their settlements in Eastern Africa 
declined ; the Arabs and blacks reconquered a great portion of 
their ancient territory ; and it is now merely by sufferance that 
the once-powerful Portuguese retain a footing on the coast at 
all. What they do possess, however, they guard with the 
utmost jealousy ; and they testify extreme aversion to the 
intrusion of any other European nation into these territories 
where they once lorded it so proudly. Mr Salt, who visited 
Mozambique in 1808, found it to contain a population of less' 
than three thousand, of whom only five hundred were Portu- 
guese. “"The rural population of this part of Africa,” says 
Mr Macculloch, “ is in the most degraded state ; and al- 
though the soil be naturally rich and productive, the culture 
of cotton, indigo, sugar, and other articles of commerce is 
wholly neglected. Rice, millet, and manioc are raised almost 
without labour, furnisl 'ng, with cocoa-nuts, almost the entire 
food of the slaves. The c&mmerce of Mozambique has greatly 
decreased, in consequence of our exertions to suppress the traffic 
in slaves ; but although muclrdiminished, the slave trade is still 
carried outfit a considerable extent both with Brazil and Arabia* 
These slaves, who are chiefly of the tribe of the Monjores, and 
brought, from the centre of the continent, a distance of forty or 
forty-live days 1, journey from the colony, are procured from the 
native merchants in exchange for salt, shells, tobacco, coarse 
rfoibs, &c. Goods costing about two dollars, will bring in, as 

* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 68, Article “ African Field Sports.** 
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the case may be, either a slave or an elephant’s tu$k, weighing 
from sixty t6 eighty pounds of ivory. Hippopotamus’ tusks, 
gold dust, Columbo-roofc, gums, and amber, are the other chief 
exports.” % 

From these few particulars, which include nearly all that is 
known of this part of Africa, it will appear that, with the excep- 
tion of the infusion of the Mohammedan and Arabic element, 
which is here very strong, it bears a close resemblance to the 
corresponding portion of the western coast. There are the same 
impediments, arising from climate, to the acquisition of much 
knowledge of the country by Europeans, who, at best, are 
unable to penetrate farther than a few miles into the interior. 
It appears probable, indeed, that the last portions of the coast of 
Africa to be thoroughly explored will be these sites of the de- 
clining Portuguese colonies. 

CEM’llAL AFRICA. 

Under the general name of Central Africa may be included 
the whole of fhe interior of the continent south of the Great 
Desert. This immense extent of country may be divided into two 
parts — Southern Central Africa, lying between the tropic of 
Capricorn and the equator; and Northern Central Africo, called 
also Soudan, or Nigritia, lying between the equator and the 
Great Desert. The former is as yet totally unknown and unex- 
plored ; and before our information respecting it can be at all 
authentic and accurate, t\\ o ftiost difficult expeditions must have 
been made, which have not yet been so much as proposed — 
one from the Cape of Good Hope northwards as far as the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, the other transversely across the continent 
from Copgo to Zanguebar or Mozambique. At what future 
period the spirit of enterprise may achieve these two journeys 
is impossible to tell. v 

Northern Central Africa, or Nigritia, has, on the other hand, 
been penetrated by travellers, who have advanced into it from all 
directions. From the earliest times this part of Africa attracted 
attention, as being the country through which the famous Niger 
flowed, on whose banks the great city of Timbuetoo, of the wealth 
of which vague accounts had reached the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, was reputed to be situated. To ascertain the course of 
this river, and to reach this celebrated negro city, were the lead- 
ing objects of all who engaged in the enterprise of African dis- 
> coVeiy. In the year 1618 an English company was formed for 
the purpose of opening up a communication with Timbuetoo, and 
not long afterwards a similar company was formed in France* 
For a century and a half the two nations continued to compete* 
with each other in the enterprise : the English trying to make 
their way up the river Gambia, which they imagined to be the 
outlet of the Niger; the French, on the other hand, persevering 
along the Senegal, which seemed to them more likely to be idea- 
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tical with the Niger. Much useful information was acquired 
in these successive voyages respecting Western Africa^; but no 
intelligence was obtained of the site of the great city of the 
n%roes. It was clearly ascertained, however, that neither the 
Senegal nor the Gambia could be identical with the Niger, sup- 
posing the traditionary accounts of that river to be true. Three 
distinct opinions respecting this river began to be entertained. 
Some said that there was no Niger at ail, such as the ancients 
had described it, but that some river, branching off into the 
Senegal and Gambia, was alluded to Others believed that the 
ancient accounts of the Niger as a river flowing towards the 
east was correct, and that it was to be considered one of the 
upper branches of the Nile. A third party maintained that the 
supposition of the Niger being identical with the Nile was un- 
tenable, considering the immense breadth of the continent, and 
that the true Niger was some stream rising in the interior of 
Africa, and flowing into the sea at some point of the west- 
ern coast farther south than the Senegal and the Gambia. A 
subsequent modification of this opinion was, that the Niger 
did not flow into the sea at all, but terminated in some great 
marsh or lake in the interior of Africa, resembling the Caspian 
Sea. 

Such was the state of information, or rather of doubt, with 
respect to the course of the Niger, when, in the year 1788, a 
number of spirited men of scienoe, including Lord llawdon, Sir 
Joseph Banks, the bishop of Land, iff, Mr Beaufoy, and Mr 
Stuart, formed themselves into an association for the purpose of 
prosecuting this and other questions of African geography to an 
issue. No sooner had the society been formed, than it com- 
menced its labours. The first travellers, however, w hom it sent 
out were cut off by death. One of them, Major Houghton, 
ascended the Gambia, and never returned; it was afterwards 
ascertained that he had been killed by the Moors in the interior. 
It was at this juncture that the celebrated Mungo Park pre- 
sented himself to the society. Born in the county of Selkirk, in 
Scotland, in the year 1771, and having been educated for the 
medical profession, Park had just returned from a voyage to the 
East Indies in the capacity of assistant-surgeon on board one of 
the East India Company’s vessels, when he offered his services 
to the association through "Sir Joseph Banks. After due inquiry 
jnto Park’s character and qualifications, they w*ere accepted. 
This pAM in 17413 ; but he did not depart on his expedition till* 
the summer of 1795. His instructions were, on Ins arrive in 
“to pass on to the river Niger either by the way of 
'Jrambouk, or by suc-\ other route as should be found most con* 
^fetient — that he should ascertain the course, and, if possible, the 
and termination, of that river — that he should use his utmost 
exertions to vL.it the principal towns or cities in its neighbour- 
hood, particularly Tiinbucloo and Houssa — and that he should be 
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afterwards at liberty to return to Europe either by the way <tf 
the Gambia } or by such other route as, under all the then exist* 
ing circumstances of his situation and prospects, should app'ear 
to him to be most advisable.” 


The ship in which Park sailed reached the African coast in 
the latter end of June 1706, and on the ofcli of July the traveller 
took up his residence in the house of an English settler in the 
village of Pisania, situated on the northern bank of the Gambia, 
at a considerable distance from the coast. After remaining here 
about live months, preparing for his journey into the interior, 
and acquiring information respecting the western parts of Africa, 
Park launched upon his perilous enterprise on the 2d of Decem- 
ber 1796. For three months he toiled on in a north-westerly 
direction, passing through various negro kingdoms, and num- 
berless towns and villages, almost everywhere received with 
kindness and respect, although the cupidity of some of the negro 
sovereigns stripped huji of most of the articles of value he had 
brought along with him, as a tax for allowing him to pass 
through their dominions. For a detailed account of all' his 
adventures during the journey, we must refer to his own narra- 
tive, which has long and justly been regarded as one of the most 
interesting and best-wntten books in the English language. 
Suffice it to say, that after having pushed on till he found him- 
aelf near the southern borders of the Great Desert, and when 
u fancy had already placed him on the banks of the Niger, and 
presented to his imagination a thousand delightful scenes in his 
future progress,” a cruel accident came to delay, and, as it 
seemed, utterly to prevent, the fulfilment of his “golden dream.” 
In this part of Africa he found that the Moors, or men of Arab 
blood, were the ruling race, domineering over the negroes in this 
most insolent manner; and while from the negroes, almost uni- 
versally, 'he experienced kind treatment, the Moors* he describes 
as the most barbarous and tyrannical of the human race. Ac- 
cordingly, after entering the countries which, from their proxi- 
mity to the Great Desert, were under the thraldom of the Moors, 
he proceeded with greater caution than he had found it necessary 
to adopt in passing through the countries inhabited by a pure 
negro population. His caution, however, was of no avail; on 
the 7th of March 1796 he was carned^away captive by a Moorish 
chief to Benowm, a village on the margin of the Desert, where 
he was detained for nearly three months, enduring incredibly 
hardships from the cruelty of his keepers, who persecuted him 
both as a stranger and as a Christian. 

Escaping at length from the hands of his tormentors, Park 
continued his journey in a south-easterly direction, passing, 
sb before, through several negro kingdoms, w here, howevef, the 
Moors seemed to exercise a powerful influence, and where^ con- 
sequently, he was obliged to undergo much suffering and (nsultL 
although, even in the depths of nis distress, he always fouha 
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sympathy and compassion from some poor negro. On the gjtt 
of July 1790, he was approaching a large town called Sego, the 
capital of the kingdom of Bnmbarra, in company with a party of 
negroes, who were proceeding thither, and who entertained 
him on the way with accounts of the traffic which went on a t 
this town, and of the Great Water, or Joliba, which flowed past 
it. This stream Park had no doubt was the Niger, of which he 
was in seal’d! ; and so it proved. “ We rode together,” he says, 
“ through some marshy ground, where, as I was anxiously look* 
ing around for the river, one oi them called out, 1 Geo ajfillii 9 
(* See the water ! ’) and looking forwards, I saw with infinite 
pleasure the great object of my mission- the long-sought-for 
majestic Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward . *1 
hastened to the brink, and having drunk of the water, lifted up 
my fervent thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler of all things for 
having thus far crowned my endeavours with success.” 

Having thus been successful in reaching the banks of the 
long-sought Niger, Park would have pursued his journey along 
them so as to ascertain its farther course, and even trace it to its 
termination ; but his entire destitution of everything necessary 
for such an enterprise, and the reports which he received of the 
bigotry of the Moors who ruled in the districts through which 
lie must pass, prevented him from advancing farther than Silla, 
a town considerably to the east pf Sego. Accordingly, having 
collected all the information he could respecting the course of 
the river beyond this point — having done all that he could 
towards the settlement of the question of the course of the Niger 
— having ascertained the existence of large trading cities in the 
interior of Africa, some of N hick he had visited, and the position 
of three others of which (namely, Jenne, Timbuutoo, and Houssa) 
he had learnt by accurate inquiry — having, moreover,* accumu- 
lated a vast mass of information respecting the manners, cus- 
toms, and social condition of the natives of Central Africa — Park 
returned to the coast along the banks of the Niger, and conse- 
quently by a route different from that which he Had adopted on 
his journey inland. He reached Pisania on the 10th of June 
1797, having thus been absent twenty-one months in the interior 
of Africa. lie arrived : n London on Christmas Day in the same 
year; was received with great enthusiasm by all classes; pre- 
pared the narrative of his journey for publication ; and at length, 
hi 1800, having in the meantime married, he settled as a medical 
practitioner *0 Peebles. 

J?ariPs success gave an impulse to the spirit of discovery, and 
twp attempts were made shortly after liis return to follow up 
what he had begun. “ A German, named Hornemann, undertook 
flp- penetrate into the continent by way of Egypt, and succeeded 
reaching Fczzan, whence he wrote, in April 1800, to Eng- 
land ; but no particulars relative to his future history are known. 
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Mb was never again heard of till 1824, when Captain ClappertOD* 
who followed the same route with a better issue, learnt that the 
German traveller had succeeded in penetrating from Fez&m-to 
Nyffee, or Nouffie, on the Niger, where he fell a victim to dy- 
sentery. Hornemaim’s papers had been all accidentally burnt. 
3n 1804, another enterprising spirit, Mr Nicholls, endeavoured 
to enter the African interior from the Calabar coast, in the Gulf 
of Guinea, but, at the very outset of his journev, he also perished 
from tlie pestilential fever of those latitudes.”* At length Mr 
Park — who, notwithstanding the public respect and domestic 
comfort which he enjoyed in the situation in which he had 
settled down, still hankered after a life of wandering’ jp Africa, 
avowing, it is said, to Sir Walter Scott, who was one of his most 
iiftimate friends, that he preferred it to any other — consented, on 
the invitation of government, to undertake a second journey. 
u All the requisite preparations for the enterprise were completed 
before the end of January, and on the 30th of that month 1805* 
Park set sail from Portsmouth, in the Crescent transport, taking 
on board with him from the dockyards of that place four or live 
artificers.” He was accompanied aho by his brother-in-law, Mr 
Anderson, and a friend, Mr Scott.. When, on the 21st of March 
180o, the transport anchored in the Goree Roads, near the mouth 
of the Gambia, and “ Mr Park’s purposes were made known 
here, almost every man of the garrison volunteered his services 
for the expedition. The traveller selected thirty-five able-bodied 
men, and also accepted the otfered services of one officer, Lieu- 
tenant Martyn, thinking it of consequence to have m the party 
some one already acquainted with the soldiers. Two experienced 
seamen from the Squirrel fng.ite were added to the party with 
the view of benefiting by their valuable assistance in sailing 
down the Niger. 

Park communicated these arrangements by letter to the 
colonial department, and he thus describes his departure from 
Goree : — * On the morning of the Oth of April we embarked 
the soldiers, in number thirty-five men. They jumped into 
the boat in the highest spirits, and bade adieu to Goree with 
repeated huzzas. I believe that every man m the garrison would 
have embarked with great cheerfulness ; but no inducement 
could prevail on a single negro to accompany me.*” Park's 
intentions with respect to this secoihl journey were stated to 
government before his departure from England. He said that 
** he would proceed up the Gambia, cross the country to this 
Niger, and travel down that river to its termination .” Sailing 
up the Gambia as far as Kayce, Park and his party commenced 
their land journey from that point on the 27th of April, in high 
spirits, ana amply provided with all necessaries. “ At K ayeo he 
was able, for tne first time, to perfect his preparations for the 

' * Life of Park, and Account of African Discovery, appended to 
Chambers’s People’s Edition of his Travels. 
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route, by attaching a few of the natives to his party. Isaaco, a 
Mantiingo priest and merchant, and one well inured to long in- 
land journeys, engaged himself to act as guide to the expedition, 
and to give it the assistance of several negroes, his own personal 
attendants.” Unfortunately it was the uorst season of the year 
for travelling, and the journey was one of continued toil and 
sickness. Before the 19th of August more than three-fourths 
of the party had died, or been left behind to die. On that day, 
after leaving a place called Toniba, “ coming,” says Park, “ to 
the brow of a hill, I once more saw the Niger rolling its im- 
mense stream along the plain!” This was a pleasant sight for 
Park’s companions. Several more of them, however, died before 
Sego, the capital of Bambarra, was reached. Here, being kindly 
received by Mansong, the king of the Bambarras, Park hop?*d 
to be able to obtain a vessel in which he might navigate the 
Niger to its termination. He waited for several weeks at Ban- 
sand mg, a town a little below Sego, using all his endeavours to 
obtain from Mansong a canoe sufficient for his purpose. “After 
much labour, he did get a vessel of the desired kind fitted up, and 
named it Ins Britannic majesty’s schooner the Joliba. At San- 
sanding, on the 28th of October, Mr Anderson underwent tho 
fate of so many of his companions, and regarding his death 
Park observes — i No event that took place during the journey 
ever threw the smallest gloom over my mind till 1 laid Mr An- 
derson in the grave. I then felt myself as if left a second time 
lonely and friendless amidst the wflds of* Africa.’ 

“At this point the authentic account of Mungo Park’s second 
journey ends. Isaaco’s engagement here terminated, and the 
papers given to him by the traveller, and carried back to the coast, 
constitute the only records of the expedition which came from 
Park’s own pen. These papers were accompanied by several letters, 
the most interesting of which is one (dated Sansanding, Novem- 
ber 17) addressed to Lord Camden. In this letter Park says — * I 
am sorry to say, that of forty-four Europeans who left the Gam- 
bia in perfect* health, live only are at present alive ; namely, 
three soldiers (one deranged in his mind), Lieutenant Martvn, 
and myself, from this account I am afraid that your lordship 
will be apt to consider matters as in a very hopeless state; but I 
assure you I am far f om despairing. With the assistance of 
one of the soldiers, I have 'changed a Targe canoe into a tolerably. 

f ood schooner, on board of which 1 this day hoisted the British 
Hg, and shall set Bail to the east, with the fixed resolution to 
discover the termination of the Niger, or perish in the attempt. 

I have heard nothing that I can depend on respecting the remote 
course of this mighty stream, but I am more and more inclined 
to think that it can end nowhere but in the sea. My dear friend 
Mr Anderson, and likewise Mr Scott, are both dead; but though 
all the Europeans who are with me should die, and though If 
were myself half dead, 1 would still persevere, and if 1 could not 
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succeed in the object of my journey, I would at last die on the 
Niger? ” 

These were the last words which Park sent to Europe; the 
next intelligence was a vague rumour of his death. For five 
years, however, no authentic information of the event was re* 
nerved ; but from the exertions of Isaaeo, Park’s former guide, 

• who was induced in 1810 to make a journey with a view to 
ascertain the traveller’s fate, it appeared that Ins prophetic words 
had been accomplished, and that he had “ died on the Niger.” 
Isaaeo obtained the particulars from Amadi Fatouma, who acted 
as guide to the party onward from Sansandmg. They were as 
■ follows: — Passing Jenne and Timbuctoo ‘in safety, the little 
schooner, with Park and his surviving companions (eight in 
niftnber) on board, reached Yaour, in the kingdom of Houssa. 
Not willing to delay his progress by landing, Park sent Amadi 
Fatouma, whose engagement as guide terminated here, on shore 
with presents to the king. These presents being treacherously 
appropriated by the inferior chief to whom Amadi delivered 
them, the king of Houssa, thinking his dignity insulted, sent an 
army after the schooner. The army came upon the schooner at 
a part of the river called Boussa. “There is before Boupsa a 
rock extending across the river, with only one opening in it, in 
the form of a door, for the w ater to pass through. The king’s 
men took possession of the top of this rock, until Park came up 
to it, and attempted to pass. The natives attacked him and his 
friends with lances, pikes, afrows, and other missiles. Park 
defended himself vigorously for a long time ; but at last, after 
throwing everything in the canoe overboard, being overpowered 
by numbers, and seeing no chance of getting the canoe past, he 
took hold of one of the white men and jumped into the river; 
MartyrJ did the same; and the whole were drowned in their at- 
tempt to escape by swimming. One black remained in the canoe, 
the o f her two being killed, and he cried for mercy. The canofc 
fell into the hands of the natives. Amadi Fatouma, on being 
freed from his irons three months afterwards, ascertained these 
facts from the native who had survived the catastrophe.” 

From 1805 to 1822, various attempts were made to penetrate 
after Park into the heart of Nigritia. In 1800 Roentger, a Ger- 
man, proceeded from Morocco with a view to cross the Great 
Desert, but he seems to have been \nurdered by his guides. 
Shortly after, some information was obtained from two Ameri- 
cans, Adams and Riley, who were wrecked off the coast of the 
Great Desert, and carried into the interior by the Arabs. Adams * 
alleged that he' had been carried as far as Timbuctoo, but' 
little credit was attached to his statement. The famous Burck- 
hardt was to attempt a journey into the interior from Egypt, but 
died before carrying his resolution into effect. In 1816 the Br£* 
tish government, possessed with the idea, which we have seea 
that Park himself came latterly to entertain, that the Conga 
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was the outlet of the Niger, fitted out two expeditions, one of 
which, under Captain Tuekey, was to ascend the Congo in ves* 
sds; the other, under Major Peddie, was to penetrate the in* 
terior by Park’s route, and, embarking on the Niger, to sail down 1 
it so as to meet Captain Tuckey, which would of course happen 
if the Niger and the Congo were identical. Both parties were 
brought to a halt — the expedition up the Congo by cataracts^ 
which prevented farther navigation, and the land expedition 
hy the Hostility of Ihe natives; and the only Result of conse- 
quence was to explode the hypothesis that the Niger and the 
Congo were the same. 

About the year 1&19 attention was drawn to the possibility of 
penetrating into Central Africa by a route not yet tried — namely* 
from Tripoli through the Great Desert; and as the bashaw^ of 
Tripoli, whose influence extended far into the interior, was 
understood to be willing to cultivate the good-will of the British, 
it was resolved to mnke the attempt under his auspices. Accord*, 
ingly, in 1819, Mr Ritchie anti Lieutenant Lyon began the 
journey from Tripoli across the Desert. They reached Mourzoufc 
m Fezzan ; but Mr Ritchie dying there of bilious fever, tha 
expedition was abandoned. In April 1822, however, three newt 
adventurers, Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, and Dr Oudney* 
with several companions, followed the same route. “ A caravany 
belonging to a great native merchant named Boo Khaloom, wast 
on the point of starting for Soudan on the Niger, and with this 
band tlie travellers were to cross the Desert in company. 

u Boo Khaloom, a Moor or Arab of remarkable abilities, and of 
a liberal and humane disposition, had a retinue on the journe}' of 
above two hundred Arabs, and with this company performed 
their dreary marches, under a burning stui, across the sands of 
the interior. The most extraordinary sight fin this route was 
the number of skeletons strewed on the ground, the wrecks ofi 
former caravans. Sometimes sixty or seventy lay in one spot, 
and of these some lay entwined in one another's* arms, as they, 
had perished ! For fourteen days, hills of sand, and plains of 
sand, constituted the only objects in sight of the travellers. At 
the end of that time they again beheld symptoms of herbage, 
being now on the northern borders of the kingdom of Bornotr. 
Shortly afterwards, or. reaching a town called Lari, the British 
travellers beheld a sight \Vhich made up for all they had under-* 
gone. This was the great inland sea of Africa, Lake Tchad, the 
existence of which had been so often canvassed, and which now 
Iky before them ‘ glowing with the golden rays of the sun.’ ^3 
v t( Lake Tchad, one of the most interesting points of Central* 
African scenery, .is a vast triangular sheet of w\ater, about one 
hundred and eighty miles long from east to west, and above 
one hundred miles in extent at its greatest breadth. It lies* 
betwixt 14 and 17 degrees of north latitude, and 12 mufc 
Id degrees of east longitude. Two large streams how into M 
20 
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-i~the one called the' Yeou, from the west, and the other the 
Sharv or Tshary, from the south. Lake Tchad is situated about 
live hundred miles to the east of the Niger, and the county 
lying between them bears the general 'name of the Soudan, 
though particular, appellations are given to provinces, such as 
Houssa, and others. Bomou is the district lying immediately 
to the west of the lake. Major Denham spent a considerable 
time here. He found the kingdom of Bornou in a very peculiar 
position as to government. The people are negroes, and had 
once been subjugated by the Foulans or Fellatahs — a bold race, 
of uncertain descent, and the conquerors and oppressors of many 
kingdoms of the interior. But a Bornouese negro, of humble 
birth and powerful talents, had aroused his countrymen, and 
driven out the Fellatahs. This individual was found by Major 
Denham to be in possession of the whole power of Bornou, 
though, out of respect to the prejudices of the people, the old 
Fellatah prince w as still permitted to hold a nominal throne, and 
the empty title of sultan. The real ruler contented himself with 
the title of sheikh. lie is described by Denham as being ex- 
tremely intelligent, and as holding the reins of power with great 
firmness and sagacity. The Bornouese arc disciples of Moham- 
med, and may be called well-civilised in comparison with other 
inland nations. Their country supplies them abundantly with 
food, and they carry on manufactures to a considerable extent 
in cotton. • 

“ Major Denham found an* opportunity of travelling round 
nearly the whole of Lake Tchad, and thus satisfied himself that 
the waters of the Niger did not enter this inland pool. After 
eighteen months’ stay in Bornou, Denham was joined by Captain 
Clapperton, who had separated from him in order to explore the 
country of Soudan — an excursion on which Dr Oudney unfor- 
tunately perished from fatigue, and the diseases incidental to the 
climate. Clapperton was well received at Soccatoo, the capital 
of Houssa, and the seat of Bello, the great Soudanite monarch, 
and the head of the Fellatah nation. Like the sheikh of Bornou, 
Sultan Bello was found to be an able and intelligent man. 

u Soccatoo, the capital of Houssa, situated on a tributary of 
the Niger, and distant four days’ journey from that river, is one 
of the largest cities of the interior, containing, to appearance, 
above forty thousand inhabitants. The # ci ty is laid out in regular 
streets, and is surrounded, like most African towns, with clay 
walls. The houses are well-built cottages, generally of clay ; and 
the mosques, as well as parts of the sultan’s palace, are orna- 
mented with painted wooden pillars, in a very pretty style of 
architecture. 

u Upon the whole, the two countries of Houssa and Bornou 
must be regarded as far above any kingdoms of the African 
interior yet visited by Europeans in point of power and divi* 
lisation. The Fellatah sultan, Bello, was extremely anxious 
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that an English consul should be sent to Soccatoo, and that a 
trade should be opened up with the English. Before the tra- 
vellers left either Houssa or Bornou, however, they found the 
rulers of these places to cool in their desire for British intercourse. 
This arose, without doubt, from the intrigues of the Arabs, who 
were afraid that the traffic through the Desert from the Medi- 
terranean might be superseded by the commerce of the British 
from the Atlantic or western coast. The Arabs, therefore, artfully 
placed before the minds of the African princes the consequences 
which had resulted to India and other countries from a connexion 
with Britain.” 

Having spent in all about three years in the interior of Africa, 
Denham and Clapperton returned to Tripoli, which they reached 
on the 26th of January 1825. “ The safe return of two principal 

members of this expedition, and the interesting nature of the 
observations made by them, was cheering and encouraging to 
the British authorities, and to all who took an interest in 
African discovery. But the question of the Niger’s outlet, 
through which alone it was obvious commercial intercourse 
could be securely and effectually established with the inferior, 
remained yet in doubt, though the late travellers were fully con- 
vinced that the river flowed into the Atlantic somewhere in the 
Gulf of Guinea. Ere he had rested many months at home, 
Clapperton, one of the bravest of the many brave men who had 
risked their lives on the same ^dangerous adventure, was again 
on his way to Africa at the head 'of an exploratory party. His 
companions were Dr Morrison and Captain Pearce, besides a 
faithful servant of Clapperton, Richard Lander. It was resolved 
on this occasion to enter the interior from Badagry, a district on 
the northern coast of the Gulf of Guinea, from which Clapperton 
believed the Niger might be soonest reached.” 

In the course of their arduous journey all of the party died 
except Clapperton and his servant Lander. They persevered, 
nevertheless, passing through many populous negro towns situ- 
ated between the coast and the Nige,r. The whole of this tradt 
of country they found very thickly peopled ; and the natives 
appeared, at a distance from the coast, to be of superior disposition 
and character. In April 1826 they reached Boussa on the Niger, 
the place where Park had been killed ; they saw the spot where 
the traveller had met his death, and heard that some relics of 
him were still preserved, but could not obtain a sight of them* 
After staying some time at Boussa, Clapperton crossed the Niger, 
and paid another visit to the territories of his former acquaint- 
ance, Sultan Bello, who, however, seemed less friendly to him 
than on the previous occasion, apparently suspecting the motives 
which actuated the British in their efforts to procure information 
respecting a part of the world so remote from their own. Wearied 
out by his toils, Clapperton became ill at Soccatoo, and died there 
on the 13th of April 1827, in the arms of Richard Lander, who, 
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with great difficulty, made bis way alone back to the coast, which 
he reached in November. He immediately set out for England* 
carrying Captain Clapperton’s papers with him, and a journal uf 
his own proceedings subsequent to Clapperton’s death, 

“ Meanwhile the British government were making another 
attempt from the Mediterranean. About the time that Clapperton 
set out on his second journey, Major Lamg, an able officer, who* 
had already travelled on the African coasts, entered the Desert by* 
way of Tripoli, under the protection of a personage who had re- 
sided twenty-two years at Timbuctoo. When in the middle of thR 
Desert, tile party was attacked by a band of wild Tuaricks, and 
Major Laing was left for dead, with twenty-four dreadful wounds- 
on his person. He recovered, however, by the care of his sur- 
viving companions, although numerous portions of bone had to 
he extracted from his head and temples 1 When able to do so, 
he pursued his journey, and on the 18th of August reached the 
famous city of Timbuctoo. Several letters were received from 
him, dated at this place, which he described us having dis- 
appointed him in point of extent, being only about four miles in 
circuit, but that he had found its records copious and interesting. 
Major Laing never had the opportunity, unhappily, of making 
these valuable discoveries known, being murdered, three days 
after leaving Timbuctoo, by a wretch who had undertaken to 
guide him to the mouth of {he Senegal, or its neighbour- 
hood. What became of the ill-fated traveller’s papers is not 
yet knoivn. 

u The next light thrown upon African geography came from 
a source somewhat different from thyse described, llene CailliS, 
a Frenchman of humble origin, assuming the character of a 
Mohammedan on a pilgrimage to Mecca, joined, on the 19th of 
April 1827, a small native caravan, travelling from the river 
Nunez to the interior. He soon after reached the Joliba (the 
name which the Niger bears as far down as Timbuctoo), but was- 
detained by illness for live months at a place called Tune. Or 
his recovery, he passed onwards to Jenne on the Niger, a city 
described by him as containing eight thousand or ten thousand 
inhabitants, and as being a place of considerable traffic. At 
Jenne, he embarked in a loose native vessel of sixty tons 
burden, and sailed with a party of merchants through Lake 
Dibbie, and down the Niger, until, m April 1828, tfie vessel 
stopped at Cabra, the port of Timbuctoo. The inhabitants- 
of Cabra were about twelve hundred in number, and were 
solely occupied a# porters, either in unloading goods, or ia 
conveying them on the backs of asses to Timbuctoo. That city* 
itself lies about ten miles from the Niger, and is a place of sora* 
ten thousand or twelve thousand inhabitants. It ia chiefly built 
of bricks, and is supported entirely by commerce. The popu- 
lation are partly negroes and partly Moors; but tbpking is a. 
negro, and the government is solely in the hands of that elm- 
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On the other hand, though all the people engage more or less in 
trade, the Moors are the principal merchants. The great article 
of* traffic is salt, which is brought from the mines in the neigh- 
bouring Desert of Sahara, and is disseminated from Timbuctoo 
over the whole of Central Africa. 

“After leaving Timbuctoo, Caillie made his way across the 
Desert to Tangier, where lie arrived ill August 1828, and whence 
he was forwarded by the French consul to Europe. Upon the 
whole, however, M. Caillie has contributed little to the removal 
of those glaring blanks which have so long defaced the map of 
Africa. 

“ Not so the next adventurer to whom we have to allude. This 
was Richard Lander, the faithful follower of Clap per ton. Lanier 
made an offer of his services to government for the investigation 
of the course and termination of the Niger. The offer was 
accepted; and Lander embarked at Portsmouth on the 9th of 
January 1880, accompanied by his younger brother John, who 
shared in all the toils and honours of the expedition. The Lan- 
ders arrived on the 19th of March at Badagry, and at the end of 
the month started on the same route pursued by Clapperton in 
his journey to the Niger. Paskoe, the old guide, was again taken 
into service by the Landers. After an interesting journey through 
the populous cities ofYarriba, the travellers arrived at Boussa on 
the Niger on the 17th of June. The king of Boussa welcomed 
them with great cordiality. Though gentle and hospitable, this 
prince was a mere ignorant savag*e in comparison of the kings of 
Houssa and Bornou. At Boussa, notwithstanding that aversion 
always evinced by the natives to speak about Park, the Landers 
found an old nautical publication belonging to that traveller, with 
a loose paper or two betw een the sheets — one of them an invita- 
tion card to dinner. The man who possessed this book regarded 
it as his household god — every written paper being of magical 
import in the eyes ojt the natives. The tube, or surtout-dress, of 
ricn crimson damask, which Park had worn, was also recovered 
at Boussa by the Landers ; but no distinct account was got of 
the mode in which these articles came into the hands ot their 
owners.” 

After making all inquiries, so as to rescue any relics of Park, 
and even ascending to ^ aourie, a city and province a few days* 
journey farther up the Niger for that purpose, obtaining for 
their trouble a double-barrelled gun which had belonged to the 
traveller, tfye Landers endeavoured to procure a canoe, that they 
might sail' down the river, and solve the g<%at problem of its 
course $nd termination. They were assisted in the kindest 
manner by the king of Boussa, who sent messengers down the 
Niger to a town called Rabba, in order to pave the way fof 
the secure passage of the travellers. On the 20th of September^ 
tie travellers embarked in a canoe provided for them on the. 
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“On the 7th of October they arrived opposite RaBba, havfo£ 
passed a number of islands and towns on the fiver, which Was" 
always a magnificent stream, but varying considerably in wialft 
Rabba is a large market town, governed by a relative of Sultan 
Bello. The ruler of Rabba being dissatisfied with the presents 
made to him, the travellers were reluctantly forced to give him 
Park’s tobe) and they subsequently had the misfortune to lose fcfa 
gun. Near Rabba, the river took a wide sweep to the eastward^ 
but it again turned to the south. Egga, another famous market 
town on the river, and Ka&unda, were afterwards passed, and 
the mouths of two large tributaries, the Coodoovla ana the 
Tchadda, were also seen. Various other towns were passed in 
succession, the largest of which were Bocqua and Attah. The 
Banders had now arrived at a region where signs of European 
intercourse were seen, and where the natives had been tainted by 
the demoralising consequences of the slave commerce. At a place 
called Kirree the travellers suffered a heavy misfortune. They 
were attacked by a number of canoes, seized, and their property 
taken from them. Richard's journal, amongst other articles, 
was lost in the river, though the notes of his brother wero 
happily preserved. The travellers expected nothing but death at 
this time themselves ; but their lives were saved, that they might 
be carried down the river to E^oe Town, where the king of the 
Eboe people resided, and by tv hose subjects the attack had been 
made. ( • 

On their way to Eboe Tow h, they passed a large lake on the 
river, which afterwards divided itself into three broad stream^, 
flowing at different inclinations to the south-west. From this, 
and previous branchings of the Btream, the Landers fait con- 
vinced that they were close by the termination of the Niger in 
the Gulf of Guinea; and their anxiety to continue their route 
was proportionable to their pleasure at the near accomplishment 
of then task. Obie, the Eboe king, resolved to detain them, 
how ever, till a ransom was got from the English ; but King Boy, 
a monarch residing farther down the river, and who Was then in 
Eboe Town, became bound for the ransom of the Landers, and 
carried them down (what proved to be the stream commonly 
called the Nun River) to Brass Town, bis father's capital. '’King 
Boy subsequently went down to the mouth of the river with 
Richard Lander, leaving John at Brass Town. An English 
merchantman was lying m the Nun, -and, with hope in his heart. 
Richard Lander went on board of her with Boy, and explained 
his situation to the commander, Captain Lake, expecting to find 
a countryman's sympathy and aid. The wretch refused to 
expend a penny on their ransom, though, if he had possessed a 
spark of intelligence, he might have been assured that the British 
government would gladly have paid, ten times over, any outlay 
made in such circumstances; Richard Lander with difficulty 
prevailed on Boy to go and bring his brother John to the brig, 
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by which time the traveller hoped Lake would relent. The 
brutal captain, however, did not relent ; and when John Lander 
caine to the brig 1 , he and his brother, much against their will, 
were forced to leave the river without satisfying Boy, who had 
generously taken the risk of recovering their ransom. It is a 
consolation to think that the British government ultimately 
made Boy be paid much more than he looked for. In Captain 
Lake’s vessel, meantime, the Landers, after much danger, crossed 
the bar of the river Nun, and entered the open sea in the Bight 
of Benin, Gulf of Guinea, with the »Pep satisfaction on their 
minds of having thus attained the glory of discovering the ter- 
mination of the Niger! On the 1st of December they were put 
ashore at Fernando Po, where they experienced the warmest 
reception from the British residents. Shortly after, they found 
a passage homewards, and reached Britain on the 0th of June 
1831, after an absence of a year and a half. 

“The solution of the great African mystery by the Landers was 
justly felt by their countrymen as a national triumph. But the 
matter, when explained, looked so simple, as in the case of 
Columbus with the egg, that men wondered how they could have 
been so long in the dark with respect to it. The splitting of the 
Niger into numerous branches near its close, some of them a 
hundred miles distant from othprs, was the real cause of all the 
difficulty. Like the Nile, the Niger has a large delta (so called 
from the shape of the Greek better A delta), and each of its 
branches bore the look of independent streams. The delta of the 
Niger is partly inhabited, but is extremely marshy.” 

Since the completion of Park’s great discovery by the Lrmders, 
two expeditions nave been fitted out for the navigation of the 
Niger from its mouth into the interior. At first there was a 
general belief that now a communication had been opened up 
with Central Africa, and that, by means of the Niger, an easy and 
speedy intercourse could be held with the negro tribes living 
south of the Great Desert. Accordingly, two steamers, one of 
them entirely iron, were fitted out in 1832, at the expense of some 
individuals in Liverpool anxious to commence the new trade. 
They arrived at the Delta of the Niger in the month of October, 
accompanied by a sailing-vessel laden with articles for traffic. 
Many of the crew were qarried off by the pestilential influence 
of the climate ; and the steamers did not ascend very far. The 
Tchadda, a tributary of the-Niger, was explored lor about a hun- 
dred miles by one of them ; out its banks were not found to 
present much opportunity for commerce, and the steamer returned 
to the Niger, llichard Lander, who had given his services to the 
expedition, was mortally wounded in a scuffle with the natives 
while ascending the river in a boat with a supply of kowries 
which he had returned to the sea-coast to procure. He died 
thirteen days after, on the 2d of February 1834 ; and in July, the 
vessels left the Niger on their voyage home, the crew of the one 
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having been reduced from twenty-nine to five, and that of the' 
other from nineteen to four. In a commercial point of View, 
likewise, the expedition was a failure, the only article of value 
procured from the natives being ivory, and that in too small a 
quantity to pay the expenses of the enterprise. 

A second expedition, consisting of three iron steamers commis- 
sioned by government, set sail for the Niger in May 1841. The 
object ot this expedition was to open up such an intercourse with, 
the native princes on the banks of the Niger as might serve to 
assist in suppressing the African slave trade, and to plant the 
seeds of civilisation in the centre of the continent. Besides being 
amply manned and furnished, the vessels carried with them all 
that was necessary for establishing a little colony or model farm 
orf the banks of the Niger, such a scheme seeming best fitted for 
inoculating the African population with the habits which it was 
desired to naturalise among them. The entire number of indi- 
viduals connected with the expedition was 301, of whom 145 
were Europeans, and 150 persons of colour. The vessels com- 
menced the ascent of the Niger on the 20th of August; passed 
Aboh, the capital of the Eboe country, where the commissioners 
negotiated with Obie, the king or chief of the district, regarding 
the suppression of the slave trade. Ninety-five miles farther 
up they came to Iddali, the capital of the king of Eggarah, with 
whom a treaty w~as also concluded. On the 10th of September 
the confluence of the Niger aid the Tchadda was reached; and 
here it was determined to estaolish the model farm. Accordingly, 
the part of the crews and cargoes intended for the purpose was 
disembarked. ■ 

Meanwhile sickness had become so prevalent, and the number 
of deaths so great, that two of the steamers were obliged 
to descend the river with the invalids, in order to give them 
the chance of recovery on the coast. The remaining steamer, 
the Albert, advanced as far as Eggn, about 350 miles from 
the sea. Farther than this, however, the increasing illness 
of the crew prevented it from proceeding; and accordingly, 
having explained to the chief of the place the object of the visit, 
the commander turned back on the 5th of October, and descended 
the river, there being hardly hands sufficient left to manage the 
vessel. The Albert reached the sea oy the 10th of October, the 
other two steamers having reached it on the end of the previous 
month. The expedition had been most disastrous. Of the 145 
white men, only fifteen escaped the river fever; while of the 
150 blacks, only eleven were attacked. The list of deaths showed 
a total of fifty-three. The news of these unfortunate results 
having reached England, orders were sent out in the summer of 
1842 to abandon the enterprise, and remove the labourers from 
the model farm ; which was accordingly done. 

By way of summing up the information which we have yet 
been able, by all our researches and expeditions, to obtain re- 
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specting Soudan ov Nigritia, we may state an opinion which 
seems to be gaining ground. It is maintained by some that there 
is evidence that great changes have occurred in Central Africa 
within the last few centuries ; that, in fact, a general movement 
towards civilisation 19 discernible in the heart of this vast and 
forbidding continent — a movement not originated by European 
contact, but born among the Africans themselves. There is evi-* 
dence, it is said, that a few centuries ago the inhabitants of 
Nigritia were very far inferior in promise and culture to what 
they are at present ; that the commercial spirit and manufactur- 
ing ingenuity which travellers report to exist among the negro 
tribes are of recent growth. The great agents in this change in 
the condition of Central Africa are said to be the Foulahs — a 
people of doubtful origin, but possibly Asiatic. These Foulahs 
are represented as having acted as conquerors of the original 
negro tribes — triumphing by virtue of their superior temperament 
and organisation, and incorporating the petty states of the old 
negro chiefs into large kingdoms ; helping also to civilise thtf 
natives by introducing among them the ideas of Mohammedan- 
ism, which, however inferior and pernicious in themselves, were 
yet an advance upon the original negro beliefs. 

“ Throughout the whole extent of Nigritia or Negroland,” 
says a writer who advocates th§ opinion we have just stated,* 
u the Foulahs undoubtedly occupy pre-eminence. They are found 
spread over a vast geographic region of 28 to 30 degrees of longi- 
tude (1500 miles), and of 7 to 10 degrees in latitude, or 500 miles. 
They extend from the Atlantic Ocean, from the mouth of the Sene- 
gal and Senegambia on the west, to the kingdoms of Bornou and 
Mandara on the east; from the Desert of Sahara on the north, 
to the mountains of Guinea or Kong on the south. This wide 
superficies contains more than 700,000 square miles, which is 
equal to the fourth part of Europe, and a tenth part of the im- 
mense continent of Africa.” 

In some parts of this vast extent of territory the Foulahs aro 
politically Supreme, in others they are feudal dependents of the 
original chiefs; but everywhere they seem to be the growing 
power. il The Foulahs,” says Mr I lodgson, “ are not negroes. 
They differ essentially from, the negTO race in all the charac- 
teristics which are marked by physical anthropology. They 
mav be said to occupy the intermediate space betwixt the Arab 
and the negro. All travellers concur in representing them as 
a distinct race in moral as in physical traits. To their colour, 
the terms of bronze, copper, reddish, and sometimes 

white, has been applied. They concur also in the report that 
the* Foulahs of every region represent themselves to be white 
meti,' and proudly assert their superiority to the black tribes 
arttong whom they live. . . . The Foulahs are rigid Moham- 

> Notes on Northern Africa. By William B. Hodgson. New York : 
Wiley and Putnam. 1844. 
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medans, and, according to Mollien the French traveller’s report, 
they are animated by a strong zeal for prosely tism. They 
are the missionaries of Islam among the Fagan negro tribes. 
Where they have conquered, they have forced the adoption of 
the Koran by the sword; and whilst pursuing quietly their 
pastoral occupation, they become schoolmasters ( rnaalim ), and 
thus propagate the doctrines and precepts of Islam. Where- 
ever the Foulah has wandered, the Pagan idolatry of the negro 
has been overthrown ; the barbarous Fetish and greegree have 
been abandoned ; anthropophagy and cannibalism have been sup* * 
pressed. . . . Thus the Foulahs are now exercising a powerful in- 
fluence upon the moral and social condition of Central Africa. I 
do not doubt that they are destined to be the great instrument in 
tlifc future civilisation of Africa, and the consequent suppression 
of the external Atlantic slave trade, . . . They will, probably, 
erect one vast empire in the Soudan, and the influence which 
that power may exert in the great question of African civilisa- 
tion, gives to them no ordinary importance.” If this opinion he 
true, what might not be the result if the Foulahs, at present bar- 
barians and Mohammedans, themselves were overpowered by the 
higher and purer ideas which have raised Europe to its pre- 
sent supremacy over the earth ? Meanwhile, it is consoling to 
think that, even in Central Africa, the human race has beeji 
moving onward. v 

NORTHERN AFRICA AND THE GREAT DESERT. 

Respecting that vast section of the African continent which 
extends from the Mediterranean to .Nigritia, it appears that we 
are only beginning to obtain a correct description. Various 
officers of the French army at present engaged in the arduous 
enterprise of establishing the colon}’' of Algeria, have occupied 
them&elves in collecting information regarding the numerous 
tribes overspreading Northern Africa; and it would seem, from 
their accounts, that the ideas we have been accustomed to enter- 
tain concerning these regions are far from correct. 

According to these recent accounts, Northern Africa, between 
the Mediterranean and Nigritia, consists of two portions — the 
Tell, or that strip of land varying from 50 to 120 miles in breadth, 
which lies along the sea; and the Sahara, or, as it has commonly 
been called, the Great Desert. The following remarks respecting 
the Tell are from the work of Mr Hodgson, previously quoted : — 

(t On the Mediterranean coast of Africa, there are in progress at 
this moment great political and commercial revolutions. There 
exists in that region a sanguinary and unceasing conflict of 
Christianity with Mohammedanism, of civilisation with semi- 
barbarism. France, having conquered the extensive territory of 
Algeria, is now pushing forward her victorious legions into the 
more important and more populous empire of Morocco. The 
result of a conflict between undisciplined hordes and the science 
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of European warfare cannot be doubtful. But there are elements 
in this contest which perhaps have not been well understood. It 
is 'not with the Arab population of those countries with which 
Prance has chiefly to contend. That, indeed, is the more intel- 
lectual but smaller portion of the people of Algeria and Morocco. 
The more ferocious and larger portion of that population consists 
of the aboriginal Berbers, the ancient Numidians, and Maureta- 
nians. The Homans termed this race genus insupembile bello-~ 
t * unconquerable in war.’ It re. mins to be determined if they 
have lost that proud appellation.” 

“ To form a correct conception of the Sahara,” says a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review (No. 169), condensing the information con- 
tained in some of the recent French publications on the subject, 
“ our readers must dismiss from their minds all the loose and fan- 
tastic conceptions which have been attached, from time immemo- 
rial, to the interior of Northern Africa. Instead of a torrid region, 
w here boundless steppes of burning sand arc abandoned to the 
roving horsemen of the Desert, and to beasts of prey, and where 
the last vestiges of Moorish civilisation expire long before the 
traveller arrives at Negrolund and the savage communities of the 
interior, the Sahara is now ascertained to consist of a vast archi- 
pelago of oases ; each of them peopled by a tribe of the Moorish 
raced* its offsets, more civilise^, and more capable of receiving 
the lessons of civilisation, than the houseless Arabs of the Tell 
[the mountainous tract lying between the Great Desert and the 
seaj ; cultivating the date-tree with application and ingenuity, 
inhabiting walled towns, living under a regular government, for 
the most part of a popular #origin : carrying to some perfection 
certain branches of native manufactures, and keeping up an 
extensive system of commercial intercourse with the northern 
and central parts of the African continent, and from Mogador to 
Mecca, by the enterprise and activity of their caravans. Each 
of the oases of the Sahara, which are divided from one another 
by sandy tracts, bearing shrubs and plants fit only for the 
nourishment of cattle, presents an animated group of towns and 
villages. Every village is encircled by a profusion of fruit- 
bearing trees. The palm is the monarch of their orchards as 
much by the grace of it? form, as by the value of its productions; 
and the pomegranate, the^fig-tree, and the apricot cluster around 
its lofty stem. The lions and other beasts of prey with which 
poetry has peopled the African wilds are to be met with only in 
the mountains, of the Tell. m»ver in the plains of the Sahara. The 
robber tribes of theTuaricks frequent the southern frontier of the 
Sahara, and the last tracts of habitable land which intervene 
between these oases and the real Desert ; but in the Sahara itself, 
communications, carried on after the fashion of the country, are 
regular and secure. War is, indeed, of frequent occurrence 
between the neighbouring tribes, either for the possession of 
disputed territories, or the revenge of supposed injuries ; but all 
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that is yet known of these singular communities shows them to 
be living in a completely constituted state of society, eminently 
adapted to the peculiar part of the globe which they inhabit, 
governed by the strong traditions of a primitive people, and fulfil- 
ling, with energy and intelligence, the strange vocation of their 
life.” 

u Almost all the Sahara tribes,” says M. Carette, a French 
captain of engineers, who has contributed much to clear up our 
notions of this portion of Africa, “ are accustomed to a system of 
annual peregrination, which must have existed from time imme- 
morial, inasmuch as it is based upon the nature of the climate 
and the produce, and the primary wants of their existence. This 
general movement is commonly performed in the following man- 
n* During the winter and spring the tribes are collected in 
the waste tracts of the Sahara, which, at this season of the year, 
supply water and fresh vegetation, but they never remain more 
than three or four days on any one spot ; and when the pasture 
is exhausted, they strike their tents, and go to establish them- 
selves elsewhere. Towards the end of the spring they pass through 
the towns of the Sahara, where their merchandise is deposited. 
They load their camels with dates and woollen stuffs, and then 
turn their steps towards the north, taking with them their whole 
wandering city — women, dogs, herds, and tents — for it is at this 
season that the springs begin toMry and the plants to wither on 
the Sahara, at the same time tfiat the corn is ripe in the Tell. 
There they arrive at the moment of the harvest, when corn is 
abundant and cheap, and thus they take a double advantage of 
the season, by abandoning the was^e as it becomes arid, and 
seeking their fresh stock of provisions in the north, when the 
markets are overstocked with grain. The summer they pass in this 
country, in commercial activity, exchanging their dates and 
woollen manufactured goods for corn, raw wool, sheep, and 
butter; whilst their herds are allowed to browse freely upon the 
lands, which lie fallow after the gathering in of the harvest. 
The signal for the return homewards is given at the end of the 
summer ; the camels are reloaded, the tents again struck, and 
the wandering city once more marches forth, as it came, in short 
day’s journeys towards the south. The Sahara is regained about 
the middle of October, the period when the dates are ripe. A 
month is passed in gathering and storing this fruit; another is 
devoted to the exchange of the wheat, and barley, and raw wool 
for the year’s dates and the woollen stuffs — the produce of the 
yearly labour of the women. When all this business is concluded, 
and the merchandise stored aw ay, the tribes quit the towns, and 
lead their flocks and herds from pasture-land to pasture-land 
among the waste tracts of the Sahara, until the following sum- 
mer calls for a renewal of the .same journey, the same system of 
trade. 

“The Sahara,” continues M. Carette, “is that part of Algeria 
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which is most civilised and most capable of receiving 1 civilisa- 
tion. • It is there that habits of precision are most generally dif- 
fused, and there that we find the greatest amount of intelligence, 
activity, and social disposition.” The only portion ot the Sahara 
which answers to our ideas of an uninterrupted waste of sand, 
seems to be the most southern belt of it, which adjoins Nigritia, 
and which is infested by a roving race called the Tuaricks, who 
conduct a commercial intercourse, especially in slaves, between 
the negro countries and the oases of the more northern parts of 
the Sahara. “ These Tuaricks/’ sa} r s M. Carette, “ pretend to bo 
of Turkish descent, and affect to treat the Arabs with disdain. 
They are tall, strong, of slender make, and of fair complexion, 
with the exception of a few of mixed blood. They w r ear a head- 
dress, one of the ends of which covers the wdiole face except the 
eyes ; and almost all, whether rich or poor, have their feet bare, 
because, according to their own account, they never go on foot.” 
The southern Tuaricks keep the towns of tne Soudan in a con- 
stant state of blockade, hunting down the negroes in their neigh- 
bourhood, and carrying them off for sale. 

conclusion. 

From the general survey which w'c have taken of Africa, and 
of the progress of African discovery, it appeal's that, while there 
is scarcely a point in its vast circuit where Europeans have not 
attempted to settle, scarcely any of the settlements ha^ r » flou- 
rished. For the purposes of trad*, sucli establishment ’ill no 
doubt be maintained at a vast sacrifice of life — the consequence of 
the pestilential effects of the climate on European constitutions ; 
but it is not likely that any settlements of a permanent description 
will be effected except at the southern and northern extremities 
of the continent. Cape Colony, as yet, is the most, prosperous, in- 
deed the only settlement worthy of the name in Africa : whether 
the French will be able to make anything of Algeria, remains yet 
to be seen. As for the centre of the continent, it seems quite 
hopeless to suppose that Europeans can ever operate there 
directly. The most that can be anticipated is, that they shall be 
able to tell upon the continent through native agents. By 
establishing a commerce with Central Africa, they may sti- 
mulate whatever tendencies to civilisation exist among the 
negroes themselves ; they may create an activity through the con- 
tinent resembling that caused by the slave traffic, but everyway 
nobler and more beneficial. Whatever seeds of improvement 
there are among the natives, whether negroes, Foulahs, or Arabs, 
may be developed by this means, and made to fructify. And in 
this respect, nothing jould he more gratifying than to know that 
the opinion explained in a former part of this tract with regard 
to Central Africa is well-founded, and that an actual movement 
is in progress among the natives themselves towards a more 
advanced stdge of humanity. 




{ OBSERVE the msec* iacc, oidairied to keep u 
r i lie lazy babbath of a half ai ? s sleep 
1 ntombed beneath the filmy web they lie, 

And wait the influence of ^ hmdei sky 
When vernal sunbeams pieite then dark ictieit, 
The heaving tomb distends w ith vital heat , 
f Jhe full-toimcd biood, impatient of then cell, 
btait fiom then tiance, and buistthcn silken slid 1 
Tiembhng awhile they stand, and sc nicely daic 
To 1 lunch at once upon the untiled an 
At length assuitd, tliej catch the favounng gale, 
And leave then soidid spoils and high in ether saJ 

I o f the bu^ht train then radiant wings unfold, 
A\ith silvei fringed, and heckled o’ci with gold. 

On the gay bosom of some fiagaant flower, 

Ihej, idly fluttenng, live then little horn , 

Then life all pleasuie, and then 1 task all play, 

All spring their age, and sunshine all then diy 
Not so the child of soirow, wretched man 
His couise with toil concludes, with pain began, 
*lhat his high destiny he might discern, 

And m misfoi tune’s school this lesson learn — 
Pleasuie’s the poition of the nifeiioi kind , 

But gloiy, vntue, Heaven foi man designed. 

No Uo 
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What atom forms of insect life appear ! 

And who can follow nature’s pencil here ? 

• Their wind’s with azure, green, and purple glossed, 
Studded with coloured eyes, with gems embossed, 
Inlaid with pearl, and marked with various stains 
Of lively crimson, through their dusky veins. 

Some shoot like living stars athwart the night, 

And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 

To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 

As through the woods with cautious step he moves. 
See the proud giant of the beetle race, 

With shining arms his pblished limbs enchase! 

Take some stern warrior formidably bright, 

His steely sides reflect a gleaming light ; 

Oil liis large forehead spreading horns he wears, 
And high m air the branching antlers bears ; 

O’er many an inch extends his wide domain, 

And his rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 

— r.lliS UlJlBtl LI). 


THE DAY-FLY. 

VooTt insect ! what a little day 
Of sunny bliss is tliine ! 

And yet thou sprcad’st thy light wings gay, 
And bidd’st them, sprVjqding, shine. 

Thou humm’st thy short and busy tune, 
rnmindful of the blast ; 

And careless, while ’tis burning noon, 

How quick that noon be past. 

A shower would lay thy beauty low ; 

A dew of twilight be 

The torrent of thy overthrow — 

Thy storm of destiny ! 

Then spread thy little shining wing, 

Hum on ihy busy lay ; 

For man, like thee, has but his spring — 

Like thine it fades away. 

— Mas Roiunsov. 


SONO OF TIIE BEES. 

We w’atch for the light of the morning to break, 
And colour be gray eastern sky 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake. 

Then say to each other, “ Aw T ake, awake ! 

For our winter’s honey is all to make, 

And our bread foi a long supply.” 
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Then off we liie to the hill and the* dell, 

To the field, the wild wood, and bower; 

In the columbine's horn we love to dwell, 

To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 

To search the balm in its odorous cell, 

The thyme, and the rosemary flower. 

We seek for the bloom of the eglantine, 

The lime, pointed thistle, and brier ; 

And follow the course of the wandering* vine, 

. Whether it trail on the earth supine, 

Or round the aspiring* tree-top twine. 

And reach for a stage still higher. 

• As each for the good of the whole is bent, 

And stores up his treasure for all, 

We hope for an evening with heart’s content 
Tor the winter of life, without lament 
That summer is gone, with its hours misspent, 
And the harvest is past recall ! 

— TV. At kin. 


THE ANT.— IN L) V RTRY. 

These emmets, how little thqy are in our eves! 

We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 

Without our regard or 'oncem : 

Yet as wise as we are, if ^ent to their school, 

There’s many a sluggard and many a fool 
Some lessons of wisdom lniglvt learn. 

They don’t wear their time out in sleeping or play, 

Hut gather up corn in a sunshiny day, 

And for winter they lay up their stores ; 

They manage their work in such regular forms, 

One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms. 
And so brought their food within doors. 

Hut I have less sense than a poor creeping ant. 

If L take lfot, due care for the things I shall want, 

Nor provide against dangers in time ; 

When death and old age shall stare in my face, 

What a wretch shall I be in tin* end*of my days, 

If I trifle away all their prime! 

N r ow, now while my strength and my youth are in bloom, 
Let me think what shall save me when sickness shall come, 
And pray that my sins be forgiven. 

Let me read in good books, and believe, and obey, 

That when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 

I may dwell in a palace in heaven. 

-Dr Watt. 
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TO THE CICADA. 

Happy insect, blithe and gay, 

Seated on the sunny spray, 

And drunk with dew, the leaves among*, 
Singing- sweet thy chirping song. 

All the various season’s treasures, 

All the jn-oducts of the plains, 

Thus lie open to thy pleasures, 

Favourite of the rural swains. 

On thee the Muses iix their choice. 

And Plncbus adds his own, 

Who first inspired thy lively voice. 

And tuned tliy pleasing- tone. 

Thy cheerful note in wood and vale 
Fills every heart with glee ; 

And summer smiles with double charms 
While thus proclaimed by thee. 

Like gods canst thou the nectar sip, ' 

A lively chirping elf; 

From labour free, and* free from care, 

A little god thyself ! 

- Anacrpon. 


TO A FLY. 

Prithee, little buzzing fly, 
Eddying round my taper, why 
Is it that its quivering light 
Dazzling captivates your sight ? 
Bright my taper is, ? tis true ; 

Trust me, 7 tis too bright for you. 
? Tis a ft me, fond thing, beware — 
’Tis a flame you cannot bear. 

Touch it, and 7 tis instant fate; 

Take my counsel ere too late : 

Buzz no longer round and round — 
Se tie on the wall or ground : 
Sleep till morning : with the daY 
Rise, and use your wings you may : 
Use them then of danger clear. 
Wait till morning ; do, my dear. 
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Lo ! my counsel nought avails ; 

Hound, and round, and round it sails — 
Sails with idle unconcern : 

Prithee, trifler, canst tliou burn? 
Madly heedless as thou art, 

Know thy danger, and depart. 

Why per&ist ! I plead in vain : 

Singed it falls, and writhes in pain. 

Is not this, deny who can — 

Is not this a draught of man? 

Like the fly, lie rashly tries 
Pleasure’s burning sphere, and dies. 
Vain the friendly caution ; still 
lie rebels, alas! and will. 

What I sing let pride apply : 

Plies arc weak, and mail ’s a fly. 

— A iwnt/mous. 


TO T1TE SAME. 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Drink with me, and drink as I; 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Ooulust thou sjp, and sip it up. 

Make the most of life you may, 

Life is short, and weays away. 

Both alike are mine and thine, 
Hastening quick to their decline : 

Thi ne’s a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ; 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one. 


THE BEE-HIVE. 

What various wonders may observers see 
In a small insect — the sagacious bee! 

Mark how the little untaught builders square 
Their rooms, and in the dark their lodgings rear ! 
Nature’s mechanics, they unwearied strive, 

And fill with curious labyrinths the hive. 

See what bright strokes of architecture shine 
Through the" whole frame — what beauty, what design ! 
Each odoriferous cell and waxen tower — • 

The yellow pillage of the rifled flower — 
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Has twice three sides, the only figure fit 
To which the labourers may their stores commit, 
Without the loss of matter or of room, 

In all the wondrous structure of the comb. 

Next view, spectator, with admiring* eyes, 

In what just order all the apartments rise ! 

So regular their equal sides cohere, 

The adapted angles so each other bear ; 

That by mechanic rules, refined and bold, 

They are at once upheld, at once uphold. 

Hoes not this skill even vie with reason’s reach ’ 

(’an Euclid more, can more Palladio teach ( 

Each verdant hill the industrious chemists climb, 
Extract the riches of the blooming* thyme ; 

And, provident of winter long before, 

They stock their caves, and hoard tlicir flowing* store. 
In peace they rule their state wdth prudent care, 
Wisely defend, or w 7 age offensive war. 

— Weekly A tntu>< uu 

TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 

IIai*py insect! what, can he 
. In happiness compared to thee f 
Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dew r y morning’s gentle w ine ! 

Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant, cup does fill. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and .‘dug, 

Happier than the happiest king! 

All the fields w'hich thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce, 

Fertile made w’ith early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thou dost innocently enjoy, 

Nor does thv luxury destroy. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the "ripened year ! 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life’s no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know. 

But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retirest to endless rest. 


— Cowley. 
► 6 
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TO THE CRICKET. 

Little inmate, full of mirtli, 

Chirping- on my kitchen hearth ; 

Wheresoe’er be thine abode, 

Always harbinger of good. 

Pay me for thy retreat 

With a song more soft and sweet ; 

In thy turn thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Thus thy praise shall be exprest, 

Inoffensive, welcome guest ! 

While the rat is on the scout, 

Anri the mouse wjtli curious snout, 

With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 

Frisking thus before the tire, 

Thou hast all thine heart’s desire. 

Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpasses!, hajfpier far 
Happiest grasslumpprs that are; 

Theirs is but a summer's song-, 

Thine endures the winter long, 

Unimpaired and slmll and dear 
Melody throughout the year. 

Neither night nor dawn of day, 

Puts a period to thy play: 

Sing then — and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man. 

Wretched man, whose years are spent, 

*In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though lit' be, 

Half a span, compared with thee. 

-Anacreon. Cow per. 


TO A BEE. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee ! 

When abroad I took my early way. 

Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 
On the meadow with dew so gray, 

I saw thee, thou busy, busy bee. 
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Thou werfc alive, thou busy, busy bee ! 

When the crowd in their sleep were dead ; 

Thou wert abroad in the freshest hour, 

When the sweetest odour comes from the flower. 

• Man will not learn to leave his lifeless bed, 

And be wise, and copy thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Thou wert working* late, thou busy, busy bee! 

After the fall of the cistu^flower ; 

I heard thee last as I saw thee* first, 

When the primrose-tree blossom was ready to burst — 
In the coolness of the evening hour 
I heard thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Late and early at employ ; 

Still on thy golden stores intent, 

Thy youth in heaping* and hoarding is spent. 

What thy age will never enjoy. 

I will not copy thee, thou miserly bee! 

Thou art a fool, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Thus for another to ton ! 

Thy master w'aits till thy work is done, 

Till the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 

And will murder tliee, thou poor little bee ! * 

— Southey. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 

Beneath the hedge, or near the stream, 
A worm is known to stray ; 

That shows by night a lucid beam, 
Which disappears by day. 

Disputes have been, and still prevail, 
From w hence his rays proceed ; 

Some give that honour to his tail, 

And others to his head. 

But this is sure — the hand of Might 
That kindles up the skies, 

Gives him a modicum of light 
Proportioned to his size. 

Perhaps indulgent nature meant, 

By such a lamp bestowed, 

To bid the traveller as he went 
Be careful where he trod. 
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Nor crush a worm* whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 

To show a stumbling stone by night, 
And save him from a fall. 

Whatever she meant, this truth divine 
Is legible and plain — 

’Tis power Almighty bids him shine, 
Nor bids him shine in vain. 

Ye proud and wealthy, let this theme 
Teach humbler thoughts to you ; 

Since such a reptile has its gem, 

And boasts its splendour too. 

— COW PEE. 


TO THE SAME. 

Bright stranger, welcome to my field, 

Here feed in safety, here thy radiance yield ; 

To me, oh nightly be thy splendour given ! 

Oh could a wish of mine* the skies command. 

How would 1 gem thy leaf with liberal hand, 
With every sweeten dew of heaven! 

Say, dost thou kindly light the fairy train 
Amid the gambols on the btifly plain, 

Hanging thy lamp upon the moistened blade ? 
What lamp so fit, so pure as thine, 

Amid the gentle elfin band to shine, 

And chase the horrors of the midnight shade ? 

Oh may no feathered foe disturb thy bower, 

And with barbarian beak thy life devour ! 

Oh may no ruthless torrent of the sky, 
Overwhelming, force thee from thy dewy seat ; 
Nor tempest tear thee from thy green retreat. 
And bid thee mid the humming myriads die ! 

Queen of the insect world, what leaves delight ? 

Of such these willing hands a bower shall form, 
To guard thee from the rushing rains of night, 
And hide thee from the wild w r ing of the storm. 
Sweet child of stillness, mid the awful calm 
Of pausing nature thou art pleased to dwell, 

In happy silence to enjoy thy balm, 

And shed through life a lustre round thy cell. 


91 
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How different man, the imp of noise and strife, 
Who courts the storm that tears and darkens lifef 
Blest when the passions wild the soul invade ! 
How nobler far to bid these whirlwinds cease, 

To taste, like thee, the luxury of peace, 

And shine in solitude and shade ! 

— Dr Wolcot. 


DIRT II OF THE BUTTERFLY. 

‘ The shades of night were scarcely fled ; 
The air was mild, the winds were still ; 

And slow the slanting 1 sunbeams spread, 
O’er wood and lawn, o’er heath and hill. 

From fleecy clouds of pearly hue 
That drop a short but balmy shower, 

That hung like gems of morning’ dew, 

On every tree and every flower. 

And from the blackbird’s mellow throat 
Was poured so loud and long a swell, 

As echoed with responsive note 

From mountain side and shadowy dell. 

When, bursting forth* to life and light, 

The offspring of enraptured May, 

The butterfly r\n pinions bright, 

Launched in full splendour on the day. 

Unconscious of a mother’s care, 

} No infant wretchedness she knew ; 

But as she felt the vernal air, 

At once to full perfection grew. 

Her slender form, ethereal, light, 

Her velvet-textured wings unfold, 

With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 

And dropt with spots of burnished gold. 

Trembling awhile, with joy she stood, 

And felt the sun’s enlivening ray. 

Drank from the skies the vital flood, 

And wondered at her plumage gay. 

And balanced oft her broidered wings, 
Through fields of air prepared to sail ; 

Then on her venturous journey springs, 
And floats along the rising gale. 
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Go, child of pleasure, range the fields — 
Taste all t tie joys that spring can give 
Partake what bounteous summer vields, 

And live while yet ’tis thine to live. 

Go, sip the rose’s fragrant dew — 

The lily’s honeyed cup explore — 

Prom flower to flower the search renew, 

And rifle all the woodbine’s store. 

And let me trace thy vagrant flight, 

Thy moments, too, of short repose ; 

And mark thee when, with fresh delight. 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 

But hark ! 'while I thus musing stand, 

Pours on the jrale an airy note, 

And breathing from a viewless b^nd, 

Soft silvery tones around me float. 

They cease ; but still a voice I hear, 

A whispered voice of hope and joy — 
u Thy hour of rest approaches near, 

Prepare thee, mortal, thou must die 1 

■ 

Yet start not 1 on thy closing eyes 
Another day shall still unfold ; 

A sun of milder radiance rjse, 

A happier age of joys untold. 

Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight — 
The humblest form in nature’s tram — 
Thus rise in new-boin lustre bright, 

And yet the emblem teach in vaan Z 

Ah, where were once her golden ey 
Her glittering wings of purple pm 
Concealed beneath a rude disguise ! 

A shapeless mass to earth allied. 

Like thee the hapless reptile lived, 

Like thee she toiled, like thee she spun 
Like thine, her closing hour arrived, 

Her labours ceased, her web was done. 

And shalt thou, numbered with the dead, 

Wo happier state of being know ? 

And shall no future sorrow shed 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 
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Is this the bound of Power divine, 

To animate an insect frame ? 

Or shall not He, who moulded thine. 

Wake at his will the vital flame ? 

Go, mortal f in thy reptile state, 

Enough to know to thee is given ; 

Go, and the ioyful truth relate, 

Frail child of earth, bright heir of Heaven.” 

— Roscof. 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW-WORM. 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 

Nor yet when eventide was ended, 

Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite ; 

When, looking eagerly around, 
lie spied far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent : — 

“ Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he, 

“ As much as I your minstrelsy. 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as I to spoil your song ; 

For ’tw as the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 

That you with music, I with light, 

Might beautify and cheer the night.” 

The songster heard his short oration, 

And warbl' jg out his approbation, 

Released him, as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 

— Cow PER. 

v- 

THE SPIDER. 

Ingenious insect, but of ruthless mould, 

Whose savage craft, as nature taught, designs 
A mazy web of death — the filmy lines, 

That from thy circling labyrinth, enfold 
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Each thoughtless fly that wanders near thy hold, 
Sad victim of thy guile ; nor aught avail 
His silken wings, nor coat of glossy mail, 

Nor varying lines of azure, jet, or gold : 

Yet though thus ill the fluttering captive fares, 
Whom heedless of the fraud, thv toils trepan ; 

Thy tyrant fang, that slays the stranger, spares 
The bloody brothers of thy cruel clan ; 

While man against his fellows spreads his snares, 
Then most delighted when his prey is man. 

-Rl 38ELL. 


TO THE SAME. 

Artist, who underneath my table 
Thy curious texture has displayed; 

Who, if we may believe the fable, 

Wert once a lovely, blooming maid ! 

Insidious, restless, watchful spider, 

Fear no officious damsel’s broom, 

Extend thy artful fabric wider, 

And spread thy banners round my room. 

Swept from the rich man’s costly ceiling, 
Tnou’rt welcome to my homely roof ; 

Here mayst thou find a peaceful dwelling, 
And, undisturbed, attend thy woof. 

While I thy wondrous fabric stare at, 

And think on hapless poet’s fate ; 

Like thee confined to lonely garret, 

And rudely banished rooms of state. 

And as from out thy tortured body 
Thou drawest thy slender string with pain, 

So does he labour, like a noddy, 

To spin materials from his brain. 

He, for some fluttering tawdry* creature, 

That spreads her charms before his eye ; 

And that’s a conquest little better 
Than thine o’er captive butterfly. 

Tlius far, ’tis plain we both agree, 

Perhaps our deaths may better show it — 

’Tis ten to one but penury 

Ends both the spider and the poet. 

— Shenstone. 
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TROPICAL INSECTS. 

By mountain-side and streamlet’s flow, 

Blowers nameless and unnumbered blow, 

And bloom in wild luxuriance free — 

And tangling’ wreathe from tree to tree. 

if * * 

Myriads of painted insect-wings 
Are fluttering in the genial air, 

And look like sunbeam blossomings, 

They are so brilliant and so fair. 

Their life is but a day of bliss, 

A ceafeeless round of sweets and mirth, 

Now up, away, or down to kiss 
Some sister blossom of the earth. 

From whose dew-bathed and fragrant lip 
They stores of dulceate nectar sip. 

THE ANT AND THE CATERPILLAR. 

As an ant, of his talents superiorly vain, 

Was trolling, with consequence, over the plain, 

A worm, in his progress remarkably slow, 

Cried — “ Bless your good Wprship wherever you go ! 

I hope your great mightiness wont take it ill ; 

I pay my respects wiih a hearty good-will.” 

With a look of contempt and impertinent pride, 

“ Begone you vile reptile,” his antship replied ; 
u Go — go, and lament your contemptible state, 

But first, look at me, see my limbs 3iow complete ; 

I guide all my motions With freedom and ease, 

Hun backward and forward, and turn when I please 
Of nature (grown weary) you shocking essay! 

I spurn you thus from me — crawl out of my w'ay.” 

The reptile insulted, and vexed to the soul, 

Crept onwards, and hid himself close in his hole ; 

But nature, dete* nined to end his distress, 

Soon sent him abroad in a butterfly’s dress. 

Ere long the proud ant, as repassing the road 
(Fatigued' from the harvest, ana tugging his load), 

The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 

Whose vesture in glory a monarch’s excelled ; 

His plumage <»xpandea, ’twas rare to beheld 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 

The ant, quite amazed at a figure so gray, 

Bowed low with respect, and was trudging away ; 
u Stop, friend,” says the butterfly, “ don’tne surprised; 
I once was the reptile you spurned and despised ; 
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But nervy I can mount, in the sunbeams I play, 
While you must lor eye v drudge on in your way.” 
i — Cunningham. 

i 

TRAVELS OP A BUTTERFLY. 

The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green, 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide ; 
Nor did he leave the mountains bare unseem 
Nor the rank grassy fen's delights untneu. 

But none of these, however sweet they been, 

Might please his fancy, nor him cause abide. 

This choiceful sense with eveiy change doth flit; 

No common things may please a wavering wit. 

To the gay gardens his unstayed desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh Ins sprites; 

There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights , 
And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
T' excel the natural with made delights : 

And all that fair or pleasant may be found, 

In riotous excess doth there abound. 

There he arriving, rournj. about doth fly 
From bed to bed, fi um one to other border. 

And takes survey, with curious busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set m order ; 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder ; 

Nor with his feet their silken wings deface, 

But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 

And evermore, with most variety 

And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet), 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy ; 

Now sucking of the sap of herb most meet. 

Or of the dew which yet on them does lie ; 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet ; 

And then he percheth on some*bank thereby, 

To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. 

— Spenser. * 


TO THE GREEN CHAFER 

You dwell 'within a lovely bower, 

Xrifetle chafer, gold and green, 
Nestling in the fairest flower— 

The rose of snow, the gardens' queen. 
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There you drink the crystal dew, 

• - And your shards, as emeralds bright. 
And corslet, of the ruby’s hue, 

Hide among the petals white. 

Your fringed feet may rest them there, 
And there your filmy wings may close ; 
But do not wound the flower so fair 
That shelters you in sweet repose. 

Insect, be not like him whp dares 
On pity’s bosom to intrude, 

And then that gentle bosom tears 
With baseness and ingratitude. 

— Charlotte Smith. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S BALL. 

Come, '• take up your hat, and away let us haste 
To the butterfly’s ball, and the grasshopper’s feast ' r 
The trumpeter gadfly has summoned the crew, 

And the revels are now only waiting for you. 

On the smooth-shaven grass’, by the side of the wood. 
Beneath a broad oak that for ages has stood, 

See the children of earth and the tenants of air 
For an evening's amusement together repair. 

And there came the beetle, so blind and so black, 

Who carried the emmet his friend on his back ; 

And there was the gnat, and the dragon-fly too, 

With all their relations — green, orange, and blue. 

And there came the moth, in his plumage of down. 

And the hornet with jacket of yellow and brown, 

Who with him the wasp* his companion, did bring ; 

But they promised t^at evening to lay by their sting. 

And the sly little dormouse crept out of his hole, 

And led to the feast his blind brother the nfole; 

And the snail, with his horns peeping out from his shell. 
Came from a great distance — the length of an ell. 

A mushroom their table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leaf, which a tablecloth made ; 

The viands were various, to each of their taste ; 

And the bee brought his honey to crown the repast. 
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There, close on his h&ujwhes, so solemn and wise, 

The frog* from a comer looked up to the skies ; 

And the squirrel, well pleased such diversion to see > 

Sat cracking* his nuts overhead in the tree * 

Then out came the spider with fingers so fine, 

To show his dexterity on the tight line ; 

From one branch to another his cobwebs he slung, 

Then as quick as an arrow he darted along. 

But just in the middle — oh ! shocking to tell ! — 

From his rope in an instant poor Harlequin fell ; 

Yet he touched not the ground, but with talons outspread, 
Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 

Then the grasshopper came with a jerk and a spring, 

Very long was Ins leg, though but short was his wing ; 
He took but three leaps, ana was soon out of sight, 

Then chirped his own praises the rest of the night. 

With step so majestic the snail did advance, 

And promised the gazers a minuet to dance ; $ 

But they all laughed so loud, that he pulled in his head. 
And went to his own little chamber to bed. 

Then as evening gave iva£ to the shadows of night, 

Their watchman, the glo>v-worm, came out with his light ; 
Then home let us hasten, while yet we can see, 

For no watchman is waiting for you and for me. 

— Roscoe. 


THE SPIDER’S SONG. 

Look upon my web so fine, 

See how threads w ith threads entwine ; 
If the evening wind alone 
Breathe upon it, all is gone. 

Thus withiu the darkest place 
Creative Wisdom thou mayst trace; 
Feeble though the insect be, 

Allah speaks through that to thee. 

As within the moonbeam I, 

God in glory sits on high, 

' Sits where countless planets roll, 

And from thence controls the whole : 
There, with threads of thousand dyes, 
Life's bewildering web he plies, 

And the hand that holds them all 
Lets not even the feeblest fall. 

~From the Jkmith of Ocklenschlager. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper’s : he takes the lead 
In summer luxury ; he has never done 
With his delights ; for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening*, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever ; 

And seems to one in drow siness half lost, 
t The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 
—Keats. 


ON THE SAME. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up /at the feel of June; 

Sole voice left stirring midst the lazy noon, 

When e’en the bees lag at thg summoning brass : 

And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your triohsome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass : 

Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are stron 
At your dear hearts ; and both were sent on earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song, 

In-doors and out, summer and winter — mirth. 

— Leigh Hum*. 


THE INNOCENT PILFERER. 

Not a flower can be found in the fields, 

Or the spot that we till for our pleasure, 
Fronl the largest to least, but it yields 
The bee, never wearied, a treasure. 

Scarce any she quits unexplored, 

With a diligence truly exact ; 

Yet steal what she may for her hoard, 
Leaves evidence none of the fact. 
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Her lucrative task sbe pursue, 

And pilfers with so much address, 

That none of their odour they lose, . 

Nor charm by their beauty the less. 

Not 'thus inoffensively preys 
The cankerworm, mawellmg foe ! 

His voracity not thus allays 
The sparrow, the finch, or the crow. 

The worm, more expensively fed, 

The pride of the garden devours ; 

And birds pick the seed from the bed, 

Still less to be spared than the flowers. 

But she with such delicate skill, 

Her pillage so fits for our use, 

That the chemist in vain with his still 
Would labour the like to produce. 

Then grudge not her temperate meals, # 

Nor a benefit blame as a theft; 

Since, stole she not all that she steals, 

Neither honey nor wax would be left. 

— Cowpeu. 

> 

THE FLOWER AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

The lowly flower said to the jvinged butterfly, 

“ Leave not me. 

How different are our fates ! here a poor prisoner I, 

Thou dost flee. 

Yet we love one another, and from men we may 
Live afar ; 

And we are like each other, for we both, they say, 
Blossoms are. 

But thou art borne aloft ; to earth, oh sad despite 1 
Chained am I. 

Alas ! with my soft breath I would embalm thy flight 
Through the sky. • 

Ah no ! thou flee'st too far ; thou all the countless flowers 
Fliest to greet ; 

I stand alone, to see my shadow turn for hours 
At my feet. 

Thou flee’st, refciamest, flee’st, where bright like thee 
4 Naught appears ; 

And so faith each returning dawn thou findeet me 
All in tears. 


10 
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Oh that with happy, faithful love we both may live, 

* Charmer mine ! 

Take thou, like me, root in the earth, or to me give 
Wings like thine.” 

—Victor Hugo. C. Witcomb. 


TO THE WILD BEE. 

One of my boyhood's dearest loves wert thou, 
Melodious rover of the summer bowers ; 

And never can I see or hear thee now, 

Without a fond remembrance of the hours 
When youth had gardened life for me with flowers ! 
Thou bringest to my mind the whitethorn bough, 

The blooming heath, and foxglove of the fells ; 

Ana, strange though it appear, 

^ Methinks in every hum of tnine I hear 
A breeze-bori^ tinkling from my country's own blue-bells. 

Most sweet and cheering memories are these 
To one who loves so well his native land — 

Who loves its mountains, rivulets, and trees, 

With all the flowers that spring from nature’s hand, 
And not at man's elaborate command. 

Yet, ah I they are no more than memories : 

For I have dwelt perforce this many a year 
Amid the city’s ’gloom, 

And only hear thy quick and joyous boom, 

When thou my dusky window haply passest near. 

No longer can I closely watch thy range 
From fruit to flower, from flower to budding tree, 
Musing how lover-like thy course of change, 

Yet from all ills of human passion free. 

Though thou the summer's libertine may be, 

And, having reft its sweetness, may estrange 
Thyself tnenceforwara from the floweret's view, 

No sting thou l leavest behind — 

No trace of reckless waste with thee we find— 

And sweetly singest thou to earn thy honey-dew. 

Oft have I marvelled at the faultless skill 
With which thou trackest out thy dwelling-cave, 
Winging thy way with seeming careless will 
From mount to plain, o’er lake and winding w^ve : 
The powers which God to earth's first creature gave, 
Seem far less fit their purpose to fulfil 
. 20 
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Than thy most. wondrous instinct— if, indeed, 

We should not think it shame, 

To designate by such ambiguous name 
The bright endowments which have been to thee decreed. 

Hurtful, alas ! too oft are boyhood’s loves. 

The merle, encaged beneath the cottage eaves, 

The pecking sparrow, or the cooing doves, 

The chattering daw, most dexterous of thieves, 

That oftentimes the careful housewife grieves, 

And nimbly springs aloof when she reproves — 

Happier by far these pets of youth would be, 

Had they been left alone, 

• To human care or carelessness unknown, 

Roaming amid the woods, unheeded still and free! 

Well, too, for thee, wert thou thus left, poor bee ! 

In chase of thee and thy congeners ail. 

How oft have I coursed o’er the fields with glee. 

Despite all hindrances of hedge or wall 
That in my onward way might chance to fall : 

But, ah ! though fervently admiring thee, 

Tliy piebald stripes, perchance, or golden hues, 

Too often then did death 
Bring sudden pause to thy harmonious breath, 

And all for thy sweet bag, so rich with balmy dews ! 

Nor could the beauty of thy earthen home, 

In a green bank beneath a fir-tree made, 

With its compact and overarching dome, 

Enveloping thy treasure-stores in shade — 

Nor the fine roadway, serpentinely laid — 

Nor all thy lovely cups of honied comb — 

Protect thee from the instruments of ill. 

Who forced thy tiny cave, 

And made a place of peace and joy a grave, 

Killing thy race, though still admiring while they kill. 

Vainly against the thoughtless plunderers 
Didst thou direct thy poison-pointed sting ; 

With branches from the super-pendent firs, 

They beat thee down, ana bruised thy little wing : 

Thy queen, although a strangely gifted thing, 

Saw ruin fall on nil tnat once was hers, 

Nor could the hand of fell destruction check: 

» Thy cells, of honey reft, 

In one confused sod-mingled mass were left, 

And thou,’ thy home and works, lay whelmed in one sad wreck* 
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Hence, though the wild flowers of my native hills 
. Before my mind at sight of thee arise, 

. And though my sense their fancied fragrance fills, 
And their bright bloom delights my inner eyes, 
Yet painful thoughts the while my breast chastise. 
Oh, could poor man accomplish what he wills, 

I would live o'er my days of youth again, 

If but to cherish thee, 

With kindness unalloyed, thou little busy bee, 

And have thy memory unmixed with aught of pain! 

But still to me thou art a thing of joy ! 

And the sweet hope is mine, that this new age 
Shall see thee saved from all such sore annoy. 
Following a path alike benign and sage, 

The Man doth now his faculties engage 
In teaching early wisdom to the Boy. 

'Youth now shall love thee, and have no desire 
To hunt, or hurt, or kill ; 

And thou henceforth shalt safely roam at will, 

The happiest, merriest member of the summer choir! 

— Thomas Smibert. 


THE WORM. 

* Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm : 

The frame thy way w ard looks deride 
None but a God could form. 

The common Lord of all that move, 

From whom thy being flowed, 

A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestowed. 

The sun, the moon, the stars he made, 

To all his creatures free ; 

And spreads o'er earth the grassy blade 
For worms as well as thee. 

Let them enioy their little day, 

Their low A y bliss receive : 

Oh do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give ! 

» —Gisborne. 

on A BUTTERFLY IN A CHURCH. 

u Hinder him not ; he preachetli too.” 

— Jean Paul Ridden 

» 

No, no ; to hinder him would be a sin, 

Let him come freely in ! ♦ 
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lie bears with him a silent eloquence 
To charm each finer sense ; 

A little living 1 miracle he seems, 

Come down on the sun’s beams, 

To preach of nature’s gladness all day long ! 

Chief of the insect throng — 

Tiny patrician, on whose bannery wings 
Are bright emblazomngs I 
My mind doth image thee a radiant flower, 

Upflown in gladdest hour; 

Or a small twinkling star from distant sphere 
Let loose and fluttering here ! 

Whafce’er thou art, thou need’st not fear annoy — 
Welcome, thou little joy ! 

Yet why beneath this roof disport thyself, 

Mysterious, wayward elf? 

Proclaim thy mission ! Dost thou come to tell 
Of spangled mead and dell — 

Of -the rich clover-beds, of humming bees, 

And high o’erarclnng trees? 

Thou seemest the very colours to have sipped 
From wild flowers rosy-lipped ; 

Hast thou, then, left them pale? and com’st thou here 
In penitence and fair? 

Or ait thou — sacrt ^thought! — a spirit come 
To worship ’neath # this dome — 

A soul still laden with an earthly love, 

Finding no rest above? 

Or art thou but a wild inconstant thing, 

Heedless where wends thy u ing ? 


Ah, garish creature ! thou art now astray, 

And fain wouldst be away 1 

Hadst thou a tongue, I know thou’dat ask where dwell 
The flowers thou lov’st so well. 

Whose little fragrant chalices are filled 
With dew-drops fresh distilled ? 

I know thou’dst ask where shines the blessed sun, 

And where the small brooks run ? 

This is no place, no temple meet for thee: 

Away — thou shouldst be free ! 

Go, like a child’s thought, to the sunny air! 

Be thou a preacher there ! 

Preach ’mid the congregation of the flowers, 

Through summer’s fleeting hours — 

Thyself a living witness of His might 
Who gave thee to the light ! 


James Hedderwick. 


m 
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TO TIIE GNAT. 

When by the greenwood side, at summer eve, 

Poetic visions charm my closing eye ; 

And fairy scenes, that fancy loves to weave, 

Shift to wild notes of sweetest minstrelsy ; 

,r Tis thine to range in busy quest of prey, 

Thy feathery antlers quivering with delight, * 
Brush from my lids the hues of heaven away, 

And all is solitude, and all is night ! 

Ah ! now thy barbed shaft, relentless fly, 

TJnsheaths its terrors in the sultry air ! 

No guardian sylph in golden panoply 

Lifts the broad shield, and points the glittering spear. 

Now near and nearer rush thy whirring wings, 

Thy dragon scales still wet with human gore*; 

Hark, thy shrill horn its fearful larum flings ! 

— I wake in horror, and “ dare sleep no more.” 

— Rogers. 


THE INSECT CREATION. 

Then insect legions, pranked with gaudiest hues — 
Pearl, gold, and purple— svrarmed into existence ; 
Minute and marvellous creations these! 

Infinite multitudes on every leaf, 

In every drop, by me discerned at pleasure, 

Were yet too fine for unenlightened eye, 

Like stars, -whose beams have never reached our world, 
Though science meets them midway in the heaven 
With prying optics, weighs them in her scale, 
Measures their orbs, and calculates their courses, 

Some barely visible, some proudly shone, 

Like living jewels ; s ne grotesque, uncouth, 

And hideous — giants o£ a race of pigmies ; 

These burrowed in the ground, and fed on garbage ; 
Those lived deliciously on honey-dews, 

And dwelt in palaces of blossomed bells ; 

Millions on millions, winged, and plumed in front, 
And armed with s 4; ngs for vengeance or assault, 

Filled the dim atmosphere with hum and hurry: 
Children of light, and air, and fire they seemed, 

Their lives all ecstacy and quick cross motion. 

-Montgomery. 

24 
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TO THE FRITILLARY. 

0\ * SABBATH MORN. 

On thy bed of clover playing’, 

Pretty insect, why so gay ? 

Why so blithely dressed this morning? 

’Tis to thee no Sabbath-day. 

Giddy trifler of an hour, 

Days to thee are all the same ; 

Little care* hast thou to count them, 

Mindful only of thy game. 

And thou do&t w ell — for never sorrow 
Sat upon thy golden brow ; 

•And never stoim of earthly passion 
Gathered in thy breast of snow. 

Thou hast not sighed at evening’s closing, 

For hopes that left thee on its wing ; 

Thou hast not wept at day’s returning, 

With thoughts of v. hat that day might bring 

Nor ever voice oi.fruth neglected, 

Breathed reproaches in thine ear, 

Nor seciet pang of conscious error, 

Spake of retribution near. 

Play thy game, thou spotless worm! 

Stranger still to care and sorrow ; 

Take thy meed of bliss to-day, 

Thou wilt pensh ere to-morrow. 

Time has been, when, like thee, thoughtless, 
How unlike m all beside ! 

Lightly sped, and all uncounted, 

Blithe I safe the moments glide. 

Then the world was all of flowers, 

Thornless as thy clover bed ; 

Then my folly asked no auestion, 

What might be when these were dead. 

Had not Mercy’s sterner pity 
Bent its chastening roa on me, 

Dancing still the round of pleasure, 

I had died— but not like thee. 
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THE BEETLE-AVOUS11IPPEK. 

IIow comest thou on that gentle hand, where love should kisses 
bring 

For beauty’s tribute? —answer me, thou foul and frightful thing! 
Why dwell upon thy hideous form those reverent eyes that seem 
Themselves the worshipped stars that light some youthful poet’s 
dream ? 

u When bends the thick and golden grain, that ripes at my com- 
mand, 

From the cracked earth I creep, to bless with food the fainting 
land ; 

And thus no foulness in my form the grateful people see, 
llut maids as sweet and bright as this are priestesses to me. 

Throned in the slime of ancient Nile, I bid the earth to bear, 

And blades and blossoms at my voice, and corn and fruits appear; 
And thus upon my loathly form are showers of beauty shed, 

And peace and plenty join to iling a halo round my head.” 

Dark teacher ! toll me yet again, ,wliat hidden lore doth lie 
Beneath the exoteric type of thy philosophy ? 

“ The Useful is the Beautiful ; tin* good, and kind, aijd true, 

To feature and to form impart their own.celestial hue. 

Learn farther, that one common chain runs through the 
heavenly plan, 

And links in bonds of brotherhood the 1 beetle and the man ; 

Both foul and fair alike from ITnn, the Lord of love, do spring— 
And this believe, he loves not well who loves not jsveiiytjiing.” 

— Ll.IlCII It] TCI UK. 


BEE ECONOMY. 

So work the honey bees ; 

Creatures that, b_ a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king,* and officers of sorts, 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others,- like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot up m the summer’s velvet buds, 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
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• 

The poop mechanic porters crowding 1 in 
Their heavy burden* at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 

SllAlvS CLARE. 


THE nUTTEUFLY AND THE SNAIL. 

As in the sunshine ol* the morn, 

A butterfly, but newly born, 

Sat proudly perking on a rose, 

With pert conceit Ins bosom glow's; 

His wings, all glorious to behold, 

Bedropt w ith azure, jet, and gold, 

Wide he displays; tin* spangled dew 
Reflects Ins eyes and various hue. 

His now-forgotten friend, a snail, 

Beneath his hou^e, with slimy trail, 

Crawls o’er the grass; whom when lie spies, 
In wrath lie to the gardener cries : 
u What means yon peasant’s daily toil, 

Prom choking weeds to rid tin 4 soiH 
Why wake you to tin* morning’s care? 

Why w ith new a» correct the year? 

Why glow’s tin* peach with crimson hue? 
And why the plum's inviting blue? 

Were they to feast, his t*iste designed, 

That vermin of voracious kind ? 

Crush then the slow, the pilfering race; 

So purge the garden from disgrace!” 
u What arrogance ! ” the snail replied ; 
u How indolent is upstart pride 1 
Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain, 
Provoked my patience to complain, 

I had concealed thy meaner birth, 

Nor traced thee to the scum of earth, 

Por scarce nine suns have w r aked the hours. 
To swell the fruit and paint the flowers, 

Since I thy humbler life surveyed, 

In base and sordid guise arrayed : 

A hideous insect, vile, unclean, 

You dragged a slow and noisome train ; 

And from your spider-bowels drew 
Poul lilrn, and spun the dirty clue. 

I own my humble life, good friend ; 

Snail w’as I horn, and snail shall end. 

And what’s a butterfly ? At best 
He’s but a caterpillar drest ; • 
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And all thy race (a numerous seed) 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed.” 


THE SPIDER AND TIIE FLY. 

“Will you walk into my parlour?” 

Said the spider to the fly, 

“’Tis the prettiest little parlour 
That ever you did spy , 

The way into my^parlour 
Ts up a winding stair, 

And I’ve got many curious things 
To show when you are there.” 
u Oh no, no,” said the little fly, 

11 To ask me is in vain, 

For who goes up your winding stair, 

Can ne’er come down again.” 

u I’m sure you must he weary, dear, 

With soaring up so high; 

Will you rest upon my little bed ?” 

Said the spider to the fly : 

‘•There are pretty curtains drawn around ; 

The sheets are fine and thin. 

And if you like to rest.a while, 

I’ll snugly tuck you in !” 

“Oil no, noj” said the little fly, 

“ For I’ve often heard it said. 

They never, never wake again, 

Who sleep upon your bed ! ” • 

Said the cunning spider to the fly, 

“ Dear friend, what can I do 
To prove the warm affection 
I’ve always felt for you ? 

I have within my pantry 

Good stoie of all that’s nice; 

T'm sure you’re very welcome — 

Will yuu pit se to take a sli<;e ?” 

" Oh no, no,” sj|id the little fly, 

“ Kind sir, that cannot, be, 

I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, 

Anti I do not wish to see.” 

<l Sweet creature,” said the spider, 

“ You’re witty and you’re wise; 

How handsome are your gauzy wings ! 

How brilliant are your eyes ! 

I have a little looking-glass 
Upon jpy parlour shelf; 


20 
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Tf you’ll step in one moment, dear. 

You shall behold yourself ” 
c I thank you, gentle sir, 1 she said. 
For what you’re pleased to say, 
And bidding y oil good-inoining now. 
I’ll call anothti d ly ” 

The spiltr turned Inm lound about, 
Ana went into his den, 

Fui w ell Ik kilt w tilt silly" fly 
Would soon rome b u k at, am , 
bo he w ove a subtle w c b, 

In a little coinci slv. 

And s< t hi-5 table le idy 
To dint upon the fly 
'linn lit cune out to bis dooi ag un. 
And nit 1 1 ily did sing*, 
u Come hithei, hither, pit tty fly, 

With the peail and silver wma , 
Your lobes aie gieen ind puiple — 
Theie’s a ciest upon y our he id , 
Your eyes aie like the diamond blight, 
But mine aie dull as lead * ” 

Alas, alas » liow \tiysoon 
Tins silly litth.fTy, 

Healing' lii^ wily, flatteiing words. 
Came slowly Hitting by, 

\Y ith buzzing wings she hung aloft, 
Then neai and neaier diew. 
Thinking only of liei biilhant ey t s, 
And ht l gittn and puiple hue — 
Thmkin_ only of ht i Piested he id — 
Poor foolish thing * At lasr, 
l p jumped the tunning spidci. 

And fieitely in Id he i fast 

He dragged her up Ins winding «*rair. 
Into his dismal dt n, 

Y\ ithin his little pailour — 

But she ne’er came out again 1 

And now, dear littY clnldien. 

Who may this stoiy read, 

To idle, sillifr flattoung woids, 

1 pray you ne’er give heed, 

Cnto an evil counsellor, 

Close lieait, and ear, and eye, 

And take a lesson fiom tins tale. 

Of the spider and the Hy r . 
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TO T II K VANESSA. 

Lovely insect, haste away, 

Oreet once more the sunny day ; 
.Leave, oh lcnvo. the murky barn, 

Kre trapping spiders thee discern ; 
Soon as seen, they will beset 
Thy "-olden wmigs w’*h filmy net, 
Tlien all in \am to set thte iWe, 
Hopes all lo s t for liberty. 

Ne\ ei* think that I belie ; 

.Never fear a winter sky ; 

Jiuddimr o.iks may now be seen, 
Starry daisies dec k the green, 
Hrimiose groups the woods adorn, 
ClouiII ess skit's, and blossomed thorn 
These all prove that spring is here. 
Haste aw ay then, ne\cr fear. 

Skim o’er hill and valley free, 

Vereh upon the blossomed free ; 
Though my garden would be best, 
Couldst thou but contented rest : 
There the schoolboy lias no pow er 
Tliee to cliasp fiom flower to flower, 
Noug-ht is there but lihcify; 
1‘leasant place for thee and me. 
Though the dew-bent level dale 
"Hears the lily of the vale. 

Though the thicket’s bushy dell 
Tempts tliee to the foxglove'* bell. 
Come hut once within my bounds. 
View my garden’s airy luunds. 

Soon thou’lt find Ihe scene i omplete. 
And every floweret twice as sweet: 
Oft I’ve seen, when warm and dry, 
’Mong* the 1 *an-fields bo^om-lngh. 
How thy starry gems and g-old 
To admiration . ould unfold; 

Taj ! the arching 1 heavenly bow 
Doth all his dyes on thee bestow — 
Crimson, blue, and watery green, 
IVIixed witli a/ure shade between; 
These are thmo — tliou first in jajaco. 
Queen of all lie insect race ! 

And T’ve often thought, alone. 

This to thee was not unknown ; 

For amid the sunny hour, 

When I’ve found thee on a flower 
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(Searching’ with minutest gleg), 

Oft I’ve been thy little leg 
Soft as glass o’er velvet glides 
Smooth* n down, thy silken sides; 

Then th;y wmgs would ope md shut; 
Then thou sec mnu* ly wouldst strut: 

Was it nature, w r as it pnde? 

Let the learned world decide. 

Knoiiiih for me (though some may deem 
This a trifling, silly theme) 

Wouldst thou m iny garden come, 

To join the bee’s delightful hum; 

These silly themes then, day and night, 
Should be thy tnflei’s whole delight. 

-( LAItL 


Till] (’OACII AND TTfL FLY. 

11 cost a sandy, uphill road, 

A\ Inch naked in the sunshine glowc d, 

Six lasty lioi^es dicw a coach. 

Danu s, monks, and invalids, its load, 

On foot, outside, .it leisure trade 

The teun, all wear/, stopped and blowed: 

Win it on time <£d a fly approach, 

And, with a v is ly business air, 

Olieucd up the horses with his bu/z — 

Now pricked them here, now pticked them there, 
As neatly as a jockey “does — 

And thought tin* wlnle - he knew ’twas so — 

1 1 « in idc the team and carnage go; 

On t ni i lage-pole sometime s alighting — 

Oi dn vet’s nose and biting. 

And when the whol^ did get m motion, 

( onlirined and settled in the notion, 

He took, himself, the total gloiy — 

Tic w b ick md forth in wondrous hurry, 

And as he buzzed about the cattle, 

Seemed like a serge mt in a battle, 

The libs and squadrons leading on 

T< wheiP the \ietoiy is won. 

r J 1ms charged w ith all the commonweal, 

This single fly began to feel 
Kesponsibility too great, 

And Cares, a grievous, crushing weight; 

And made complaint that none would aid 
The horses up the tedious hill — 

The monk his prayers at leisure said — 

I me time to pray ! — the dames, at will, 
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Were singing songs — not greatly needed » 
Thus in their ears he sharply sang, 

And notes ot indignation ran — 

Notes, after all, not greatly heeded. 

Ere long the coach m as on the top * 

Now, said the fly, my heaities, stop 
And breathe— I\e got you up the lull, 
And, Messrs Hoises, let me su}, 

I need not ask you if you will 
^proper compensation pay. 

Thus certain ever-bustling noddies 
Are seen in e\<iy gieat aflin , 
Impoitant, swelling, bus} -bodies, 

And bores ’tis easier to beai, 

Than chase them fiom then needless cue. 

—La Font ai N r 


INSECT EMBLEM 

Child of the sun 1 puioiie thy rapturous flight, 
Mmghng with her thou lov’st m helds ot light , 
And where the floweis of paiadise unfold, 

Quaff fragrant nectai from their cups of gold 
There shall thy winsr*, u<li JU evenin 0 sky, 
Expand and shut with silei t test ic> 1 
Yet thou weit once a woim, a thing that crept 
On the baie earth, tlien wiought a tomb and* slept f 
Ah& WJeh is man , sdon fiom Ins < ell ot clay 
.Thhnrst a seiaph m the blaA, of da} f 






